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CHAPTER XXX.—ANOTHER JOURNEY. 


THERE was no very long time neces- 
sary to bring to completion the scheme 
of Mary; it was still fine weather, al- 
though the end of October, and Mrs. 
Cumberland became very soon enthu- 
siastic about the visit to Cheshire, to 
Castle Vivian, and the Grange. “[ 
expect to see quite a delightful sight 
in your brother’s return to your at- 
tached* peasantry, Mr. Vivian,” said 
Mrs. Cumberland; and Mr. Cumberland 
himself was persuaded to go with the 
party, to initiate the country gentle- 
men there into his views, and perhaps 
to extend his own ideas. “ There are 
many admirable customs hidden in the 
depths of the country,” said this candid 
philosopher ; “some ancient use and 
wont in the matter of welcome, I should 
not be surprised—and I am a candid 
man, sister Burtonshaw.” So the phi- 
losopher gave his consent; and her’s 
too, with a sigh of regret for Sylvo’s 
place, gave Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

During the one day which they spent 
in London before starting for Cheshire, 
Zaidee, who felt this journey full of 
fate for her, a new and decisive crisis 
in her life, wandered out in her rest- 
less uneasiness. Mary did not watch 
her quite so jealously as she had done, 
and she was glad to be alone. With- 
out thinking, Zaidee strayed along 
those unfeatured lines of street till 
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she cane to the well-remembered en- 
vironment of squares which surrounded 
Bedford Place. Thinking wistfully of 
her old self, and her vain childish sa- 
crifice, Zaidee passed timidly through 
it, looking up for Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
house. Some one before her went up 
to this house hurriedly as Zaidee ad- 
vanced, but hesitated, as she did, when 
he perceived a great many carriages, 
with coachmen in white gloves and 
favours, a large bridal party before the 
door. The gentleman before’ her 
paused a little, and so did Zaidee; 
there was a momentary commotion in 
the little crowd which made an avenue 
between the door of the house and 
the carriage drawn up before it, and 
forth issued a bride in flowing white 
robes and orange blossoms, not too 
shy to throw a glance around her as 
she stepped into the vehicle. Zaidee 
shrank, fearing to be remembered, 
when she found how she recognised at 
once Minnie Disbrowe’s saucy face. 
And Mr. Disbrowe is with the bride; 
and there is mamma, of still ampler 
proportions, but not less comely, than 
of old; and a string of bridesmaids, in 
whose degrees of stature, one lesser 
than the other, Zaidee fancies she can 
see Rosie, and Lettie, and Sissy, the 
little rebels who tried her so sorely 
once. Looking on all this with inte- 
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rested eyes, Zaidee does not immedi- 
ately perceive that this is Mr. Perey 
Vivian who was bending his course 
to Mrs. Disbrowe’s. When she does 
perceive him there is a pause of mu- 
tual embarrassment. He is wondering 
if she can know these people, and she 
is wondering why he should call at 
Bedford Place ; but the carriages sweep 
on with their gay company, and after the 
interchange of a very few formal words, 
Percy and Zaidee take different direc- 
tions. There is a painful hesitation 
between them when they address each 
other, which Zaidee understands very 
well, but which Percy cannot under- 
stand; and once more his thoughts, 
baffled and perplexed, centre upon 
Mary Cumberland’s beautiful sister, 
who isso like his own. Unconsciously 
to himself, this rencontre increases 
Perey’s difficulty. She is not Mary 
Cumberland’s sister; she is only an 
adopted child. It suddenly occurs to 
Perey that Mary meant him to draw 
some inference from this fact, which 
she stated to him so abruptly; and, 
more than ever puzzled, his thoughts 
pursue the subject; but he can draw 
no inferencey.he is only extremely 
curious, interested, and wondering ; 
he never thinks of Zaidee in connee- 
tion with this beautiful and silent 
irl. 
: And the next day their journey be- 
gan. Travelling in a railway carriage, 
even when you can fill it comfortably 
with your own party, is not a mode of 
journeying favourable to conversation. 
Leaning back in her corner, covered 
up and half concealed under Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s shawls, looking at the 
long stripes ef green fields, the flat 
lines of country that quivered by the 
window with the speed of lightning, 
Zaidee found in this dreaded journey 
a soothing influence which calmed 
her heart. Convinced as she was 
that Mary’s object was to try her 
fully, by aaa her into close con- 
tact with her own family, Zaidee had 
earnestly endeavoured to fortify her- 
self for the ordeal. But through this 
long day, when her thoughts were un- 
interrupted, when no one spoke but 
Percy and Mary, whose conversation 
was not for the common ear—or Aunt 
Burtonshaw, whose addresses were 
more general, and chiefly directed to 
the subjects of taking cold or taking 
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refreshments—a pleasant delusion of 
going home stole upon Zaidee’s weary 
heart. Mr. Cumberland, who had 
been greatly struck at the very outsct 
of their journey by the large sphere 
of operation for his educational theory, 
his decorated and emblazoned letters, 
in those names of railway stations at 
present inscribed in prosaic black and 
white, was making notes and sketches 
for this important object, to lose no 
time; Mrs. Cumberland was enjoying 
her languor; Mrs. Burtonshaw_pre- 
sided over,.the draughts, the windows, 
and the basket of sandwiches. There 
was no painful idea, no scrutiny, or 
search, or suspicion, in all these faces. 
Going home! The dream crept over 
Zaidee’s mind, and it was so sweet, 
she suffered it to come. She closed 
her eyes to see the joyous drawing- 
room of the Grange, all bright and gay 
for the travellers—Elizabeth, Marga- 
ret, Sophy—Philip even—and Zaidee 
coming home. These impossible 
dreams were not common to Zaidee ; 
she yielded herself up to the charm of 
this one with a thankful heart. 

That night they spent at Chester, 
where Mr. Cumberland made great 
progress in his scheme for the railway 
stations. There was still another day’s 
respite for Zaidee, for to-morrow they 
had arranged to visit Castle Vivian, 
and the next day after that to con- 
tinue their journey to the Grange. 

In the morning Percy left the party 
early ; he had some business, and was 
to rejoin them by-and-by, but they 
started without him for Castle Vivian. 
It was a beautiful October day, bright 
and calm like summer, but with a 
bracing breeze, and all the face of the 
country gleaming with a shower which 
had fallen over-night. The leaves 
were dropping from the trees upon 
their path, the clouds hurrying along 
the horizon before the wind, leaving 
great plains and valleys of clear-sky, 
as bright as sunshine ; unseen streams 
trickled behind the hedgerows, the 
air was full of a twittering cadence of 
singing-birds and waters. Here and 
there a bit of rude uncultivated land 
threw up its group of ragged firs, and 
spread its purple flush of heather, be- 
ginning to fade, before the travellers ; 
and the woods were rich in autumn 
robes, against which now and then the 
playful gale made a sudden rush, 
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throwing a handful of yellow leaves 
into the air, which caught them gently, 
and sent them downward in silent 
circles to their parent soil. When 
they had come to the gate of Castle 
Vivian, Perey met them. He was 
very anxious that the young ladies 
should alight, and walk up the avenue 
with him, while the elders of the party 
drove on. “Come, Lizzy, come,” 
Mary cried, as she sprang from the 
carriage. Zaidee obeyed with some 
astonishment. Within the gate the 
road ascended between high sloping 
banks of turf, here and there broken 
by an edge of projecting rock cr a 
bush of furze. Perey led his compan- 
ions up a narrow ascent, half stair, 
half path, to the top of the bank, from 
whence they looked down upon the 
well-kept carriage-road, with its sandy 
erystals sparkling in the sun. At 
some little distance before them, where 
the road, gradually sweeping upward, 
had reached to the level of the banks, 
a stately avenue of elms threw their 
lofty branches against the sky; and at 
a long distance within these you look- 
ed down’ upon the noble front of a 

eat house, a building of the age of 

lizabeth, planting itself firmly with 
a massive and solid splendour in a 
bright enclosure of antique gardens. 
The great deep porch of the central 
entrance was occupied by servants, 
one after another looking out as if in 
expectation ; and the balcony of a large 
window close by the door was filled 
with a company of ladies: down be- 
low, too, in the carriage-road, and 
dotted along the banks, were other 
spectators looking out anxiously as if 
for some expected arrival. Percy led 
his companions on till they had almost 
reached the entrance of that lofty 
cluster of elm trees, and were but a 


little above the level of the road. “ Let 


us wait here,” said Perey, in whose 
voice there was a quiver of emotion. 
“The heir is coming home to-day—we 
will see him pass if we wait here.” 
Mary did not speak, but Zaidee’s 
surprise was too great for caution. 
“The heir?” and she turned towards 
him with an eager glance of inquiry. 
“Sir Francis Vivian is dead,” said 
Percy; “his successor is to take pos- 
session to-day.” 
“Had he a son?” asked Zaidee. 
“He had no son; this is the heir 
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of the family, scarcely the heir of Sir 
Francis Vivian. We make strange 
wills in our family,” said Percy, who, 
though restless and expectant, could 
still smile. “Sir Francis left his pro- 
perty under peculiar conditions,” he 
concluded abruptly, looking with 
astonishment at Mary, whose touch 
upon his arm had brought his expla- 
nation to a close. But Mary was 
looking at Zaidee, and he, too, 
turned to look at her. Perey was 
the unwitting instrument of Mary’s 
plot; he was rather excited, full of a 
vague and startled expectation; but 
she had not told him the reason of 
her contrivance, and his mind was 
busy with speculations. Still more 
uneasy grew Percy as his eyes follow- 
ed Mary’s glance. Zaidee’s beauti- 
ful figure, standing on this elevated 
ground, was distinctly relieved against 
the far-off line of sky. She was stand- 
ing shading her eyes with her hand, 
as she, too, gazed down the road in 
expectation of the new master of 
Castle Vivian, and her eyes were 
looking far into the air, half wistful, 
half indifferent; her cheek was paler 
than its wont—her hair was loosened 
a little by the wind. Percy could 
not recollect where he had seen this 
simple attitude, so full of unconscious 
grace and preoccupied attention, but 
it was strangely familiar and well 
known to him, While he stood in 
doubt, a very handsome greyhound 
slowly approached the group, and 
with the instinct which directs these 
animals to lovers of their kind, seated 
himself, after a few disdainful sniffs at 
the others of the party, by Zaidee’s 
feet. Perey started with a sup- 
pressed exclamation. Long years 
ago Sermo was dead—long years 
ago Zaidee was lost. This was a 
beautiful woman; this was not the 
brown girl of the Grange; but the 
group before him was Zaidee and 
Sermo; the attitude and the conjunc- 
tion burst upon him with a sudden 
flash of recognition. His voice did 
not disturb Zaidee; her mind was 
absorbed with this gaze of hers look- 
ing for the heir of the house of Vivian ; 
but he felt upon his arm the warning 
touch of Mary’s hand. Mary’s eyes 
were meeting his with a glance of 
warning; and there, ringing along 
the road, were the cheers of the spec- 
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tators, and the sound of carriage- 
wheels. 

There was not a sound or motion 
more between these watchers; Zai- 
dee, unconscious of their scrutiny, 
looked down upon the arriving 
stranger. The carriage approached 
rapidly; the spectators on the road- 
side raised their hats and waved 
their hands, and cheered his approach 
with unusual animation. Who was 
the heir of Sir Francis Vivian? She 
looked down upon him with her dark 
wistful eyes, anxious and yet weary, 
touched with the listlessness of her 
long endurance. She was not pre- 
pared for any trial—she had given 
herself this day to rest. The carriage 
Was an open carriage, and one man 
alone sat within it: he was bronzed 
and darkened, a man beyond his 
early youth. Zaidee looked at him 
with eyes which flashed out of their 
passive observation into the keenest 
scrutiny. In the greatness of her 
amazed and troubled joy, she could 
no longer restrain herself. As the 
earriage-wheels crashed by, over the 
sandy soil, Zaidee cried aloud—* It 
is Philip—Philip. Philip is the 
heir!” 
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Her voice rose and broke into this 
great momentary outery, and she 
stood still for a moment, with her 
hands raised and her face flushing 
like the sky under the sun; then her 
beautiful arms fell by her side; sud- 
denly she “came to herself.” She 
turned round upon them, drawing 
back a step, and looking out from her 
sudden flush of joy with a chill creep- 
ing to her heart. She did not look at 
Mary, she looked past her, full upon 
Percy Vivian, and with eyes full of sup- 
plicating terror. Percy, almost un- 
manned, did not say a word in that 
moment. He only put out his arms, 
held up his hands before her; shut 
out everything from her eyes with 
an eager gesture. “Home, Zauidee, 
home,” said Percy; “there is no 
other place in the world—you can 
only flee to our own home.” 

For he did not even think of her in 
this extremity. Flight was the first 
idea in the minds of both. “I bar 
you—I bar you; you are ours now 
and for ever,” cried Percy, grasping 
her hands together, and forgetting 
even his brother. “ Zaidee—Zaidee— 
Zaidee—there is nowhcre to flee to 
but home!” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HOME. 


But they were lingering still upon 
this same spot. Zaidee, who made 
no single effort to deny her identity, 
with tears in her beautiful eyes, and 
her face full of supplicating earnest- 
ness, stood withdrawn from them a 
little, pleading that they would let her 
go. Her whole heart was in this 
dreary prayer of hers. Withdrawing 
from Mary her friend, and Perey her 
cousin, she turned her face away from 
stately Castle Vivian, and looked out 
upon the desolate and blank horizon 
over which the clouds were stealing, 
and: from whence the chill of ap- 
proaching winter came in the wind. 
Zaidee had forgotten for the moment 
that she had just seen Philip pass to 
a better inheritance than the Grange. 
She forgot everything execpt that 
she was discovered, and that they 
were about to take her, the sup- 
planter, the wrongful heir, to the 
home whose natural possessor she 
had defrauded. She would not per- 


mit either of them to hold that trem- 
bling and chilled hand of hers, she only 
besought them—* Let me go away.” 
The new master of Castle Vivian 
had reached the house by this time 
and entered, and from the door came 
a hasty message to call these loiterers 
in. This pretty figure ran towards 
them, across that flickering breadth 
of light and shadow, the path under 
the elm trees. In her haste her fair 
hair came down upon her neck in a 
long half-eurling lock; but Sophy 
Vivian, though she was now the Rev. 
Mrs. Burlington, a married lady, did 
not think her dignity at all compro- 
mised, but ran on breathless and 
laughing, as she caught the rebellious 
tresses in her pretty hand. Before she 
had reached the end of the avenue, 
she began calling to them. “Percy, 
Percy, why are you lingering? Philip 
has come—every one is there but 
you; mamma is anxious to see Miss 
Cumberland. I am sure this is Miss 
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Cumberland. Come, come; how can 
you linger so? Philip is at home.” 
And by the time she had reach- 
ed this climax, Sophy came up to the 
little group which had delayed so long. 
Sophy’s lilies and roses were as sweet 
as ever, her blue eyes were bright with 
tears and laughter, her pretty face was 
dimpling and sparkling all over with 
the family joy. But when she reach- 
ed as far as Zaidee, whose face she 
had not seen at first, Sophy came to a 
sudden pause. Zaidee could give but 
one glance at her first and dearest 
companion, whose wistful and amazed 
Jook was turned upon her. Trembling, 
overpowered, and helpless, she covered 
her eyes with her hand, and turned 
away to hide the burst of weeping 
which she could no longer control. 
“ Percy,” said Sophy, in a low and hur- 
ried voice, “ who is this that is so like 
our Elizabeth—who is it that weeps at 
seeing. me?” Perey made no answer. 
The hound still sat at Zaidee’s feet, 
raising his large eyes wistfully to the 
discussion, sympathetic, and making 
earnest endeavours to discover what 
the subject of all this distress and 
wonder was. Sophy no longer noted 
Percy and his betrothed; she saw 
only these two figures—the dog with 
his head raised, the beautiful stranger 
turning away from all of them, and 
struggling with her sobs and tears. 
She was too hurried, too much ex- 
cited, to wait for an answer to her 
question. She fell upon Zaidee, sud- 
denly clasping her soft arms round her, 
taking possession of the hands which 
no longer made an effort to with- 
draw themselves. “It is Zaidee! Zai- 
dee! Nobody can deceive me! it is 
our own Zay,” cried Sophy, with a 
great outburst. “Did you think I 
would not know her?—I! you know 
me, Zaidee? say you know me—and 
you were coming of your own will to 
welcome Philip. I knew you would 
come home when Philip had Castle 
Vivian. Zay!—only speak to me— 
say you know me as I know you.” 
The two spectators of this scene 
bent forward anxiously to listen. 
“ Yes, Sophy,” said Zaidee, among her 
tears. Zaidee offered no resistance to 
the close embrace, and made no longer 
any effort to withdraw herself. Sophy, 
with her arm round her new-found 
cousin, looked back to them, waving 
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them on, and hurried forward, breath- 
less with her haste, her erying, her 
laughing, her joy of tears. The hound 
stalked solemnly forward by Zaidee’s 
side, mending his stately pace, as 
Sophy at every step quickened hers. 
Perey Vivian and Mary Cumberland, 
left far behind, looked into each other’s 
faces. “When did you discover 
this?” said the one; and “ How slow 
you were to find it out!” said the 
other. Percy had by no means sub- 
sided out of his first bewildered and 
joyful amazement. But Mary’s satis- 
faction and delight were altogether 
unmingled, and had the most agree- 
able shade of self-gratulation in them. 
“They would never have found her 
but for me,” said Mary Cumberland to 
herself, and it was not in nature that 
the planner of this successful plot 
should not be a little proud of her 
wisdom and her skill. 

The windows were open in the 
great drawing-room in Castle Vivian, 
and some of the family had come to 
the balcony, once more to wonder at 
Percy’s delay, aud look out for him, 
“Can this be Miss Cumberland whom 
Sophy is bringing forward so?” asked 
one. “ Who does the dog belong to?” 
said another. “ Elizabeth, Elizabeth— 
who is this?” cried Margaret. They 
began to wonder, and to grow excited, 
especially as Perey was visible in the 
distance, approaching quietly with the 
real Miss Cumberland. At this mo- 
ment the distant ringing of Sophy’s 
voice came to their ears—there was 
a great start and rush to the window. 
“ Zaidee, Zaidee!” cried Sophy at the 
highest pitch of her sweet youthful 
voice. “I have found Zay—here is 
Zay, mamma—Philip, here is Zay; 
she has come home !” 

And when Zaidee reached the porch, 
it was to be plunged into such a 
vehement embrace, such a conflict of ex- 
clamations, of inquiries, of wonders— 
such an eager crowd of faces and out- 
stretched arms, such a tumult of sound, 
that what little strength remained to 
her was overpowered. She saw them all 
through a mist, face behind face. Even 
Aunt Vivian herself, though she was 
still an invalid, was first at the door, 
wrapped in her shawl, to see if Sophy’s 
wonderful discovery was true, and 
Zaidee grasped the arm of Elizabeth 
to save herself from falling. She was 
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half led, half carried into the great 
warm hospitable room they had left, 
in which Mr. Cumberland, Mrs. Cum- 
berland, and Aunt Burtonshaw stood 
together at one of the windows in a 
group, looking out upon the approach 
of Perey and Mary, and marvelling 
what was the cause of all this ex- 
citement. These good people were 
mightily amazed when they saw this 
triumphal entry of their own Eliza- 
beth, whom Mrs. Vivian held very 
firmly by one hand, whom Mrs. Mor- 
ton supported on the other side, whom 
Sophy danced joyously before, her 
fair hair streaming down upon her 
neck, and her pretty figure instinct in 
every line of it with the simplest and 
fullest joy. Margaret, behind, looked 
over Zuidee’s shoulder, guarding her 
on that side; and behind all walked 
the newly-arrived Lord of Castle 
Vivian, a little withdrawn from the 
group, 2 little disconcerted, his eyes 
fixed upon the universal centre, and a 
flush upon his face. The procession 
marched on, never intermitting in its 
cries of joy and welcome till it reached 
Mrs. Vivian’s chair, and then the ranks 
opened, the family dispersed them- 
selves around this domestic throne, 
and Mrs. Vivian took her place in it, 
still holding firmly by her captive, 
whom Elizabeth still supported by her 
mother’s side. Now, we are all 
here. Philip has come home,” said 
Mrs. Vivian, with her voice trembling, 
“ Zaidee, child, look in my face, and 
tell me it is you.” 

But Zaidee could not look in Aunt 
Vivian’s face; she sank upon her 
knees, half with intention, half from 
faintness. This attitude was quite 
involuntary, but it filled Mrs. Vivian’s 
eyes with tears, and she extended 
her arms, and drew the beautiful 
sinking head to her breast. “Do you 
remember?” said Mrs. Vivian, looking 
round upon them; and so well they 
all remembered little orphan Zaidce 
kneeling by the hearth of the Grange 
—that' dear warm family hearth—by 
the house-mother's knee. 

“ You need not be sad now, Zaidee,” 
said Sophy in her ear; “no need to 
be sad now. Philip has Castle Vivian ; 
Philip is the head of the house. He 
ought to have given you the Grange 
now, if it had not been yours before. 
He cannot have everything, Zaidce. 
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Philip has Castle Vivian, and it is 
nothing but joy now that you have 
the Grange.” 

Sophy was the wisest in her prac- 
tical comfortings. Zaidee lifted up 
her drooping head. “Is Philip the 
heir of all?” said Zaidee. She was 
answered by acry of assent from the 
whole of them, and Philip came near. 
This Philip was scarcely more like 
the Philip of seven years ago than 
Zaidee was like the Zaidee of that 
time. It was not only that he was 
now in the flush and prime of youth- 
ful manhood, with powers developed 
by trial, and a character proved and 
established, but the wonder was that 
Philip, who came forward eagerly, 
drew back again with an extraor- 
dinary deference and respect, which 
Zaidee could not comprehend; and 
instead ef the eager and overwhelm- 
ing joy of the others, Philip could only 
stammer and hesitate, and finally ex- 
press in a little effusion of warmth, 
which brought a renewed flush to his 
cheek, his delight in seeing his cousin. 
He said “My cousin;” he did not say 
“ Zay.” 

“ Zaidee? Zaidee?” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, coming forward at last when 
there was an opening for her; “ what 
do they mean, Elizabeth? Tell them 
= proper name, my love. Mrs. 

ivian and her family are mistaken 
strangely. What is the meaning of 
it all? Your name was Elizabeth 
Francis before you were adopted by 
Maria Anna, and I do not know what 
this means—indeed I do not know.” 

“Yes, indeed, she is my adopted 
daughter, Elizabeth Cumberland,” 
said Mrs. Cumberland, adding her 
word. “My dear Mr. Vivian, I am 
convinced there is some delightful 
tule to be told here. Elizabeth, ex- 
plain it to us. Who are you, child?” 

Zaidee rose from her knees, but 
stood before them in a stooping humble 
attitude, looking at no one. “I am 
Zaidee Vivian,” she said hurriedly. 
“TI left the Grange because Philip 
would not take his natural right, but 
left it to me. I have deceived you, 
Aunt Burtonshaw—I have deceived 
every one—though every one has been 
so kind to me. But it was all that I 
might not defraud Philip—that I might 
fulfil Grandfather Vivian’s latest will.” 

Some spell is upon Philip, that ho 
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eannot say a single word of acknow- 
ledgment. His mother answers for 
him. “ Philip has Castle Vivian 
now, Zaidee—take your own place, 
dear child. Sit down by me once 
more. It is my business now to 
satisfy your kind friends that you 
have not deccived them. Tell Mrs. 
Cumberland, Perey, Zaidee’s story, 
and thank her for us all that she has 
kept our child so tenderly. Bring 
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Miss Cumberland to me—bring me my 
new daughter, Perey—and thank her 
mother for her goodness to our other 
child.” 

“And Zaidee is a great beauty!” 
cried Sophy. “ Zaidee is more beautiful 
than Elizabeth. Mother, look at her! 
Why Philip is afraid of Zaidee ; and 
instead of little Zay, the greatest beau- 
ty of all the house has come home to 
Castle Vivian to-day !” 


CHAP, XXXIIL—EVERYBODY’S STORY. 


. 


“Now that we are all here toge- 
ther,” says Sophy, “I think, instead 
of every one telling her own story, I 
had better tell Zaidee all about it— 
what has happened to us all.” 

This day had worn on from morn- 
ing to evening in spite of its great ex- 
citement, and they were now assem- 
bled round the fireplace, a wide circle. 
Mrs. Vivian, seated on one side of the 
hearth, oecupied just such a seat of 
honour and supremacy as she had in 
the Grange; and half hidden within 
her shadow was Zaidee, with Aunt 
Vivian’s hand resting upon her low 
chair. Aunt Vivian was supported 
on the other side by Philip, who had 
been ‘greatly thrown into the shade 
by Zaidee’s return. He was no longer 
the hero of the day; the family féte 
celebrated the recovery of the lost 
child much more than the return of 
the head of the house; and Philip 
was still singularly silent and discom- 
posed, and gave abundant reason for 
Sophy’s saying that he was afraid of 
the beauty. He looked at her very 
often, this chief of the house of Vivi- 
an; he referred to her after a stately 
sort as “my cousin.” But Philip did 
not seem able to join in the family 
overflow of rejoicing over “ our Zay.” 
He was a great deal more respectful 
of the stranger than any other indi- 
vidual present. He showed the most 
courtly and observant regard of her; 
and Zaidee never raat up but she 
found Philip’s eyes retiring from her 
own beautiful face. But in spite of 
this, she was wonderfully disappointed 
in Philip. He was so cold, he must 
surely be angry. Her heart was sore 
within her by reason of this one re- 
maining pain. 

And Mrs. Cumberland, Zaidee’s 


kind and fanciful patroness, sat at 
Philip’s right hand, the object of 
his most particular attention. Mrs. 
Cumberland indeed had given up 
her son-in-law elect, who was only 
the genius of the family, in preference 
for the head of the house, and the 
head of the house lavished upon her 
his greatest cares. Then came Eliza- 
beth, in her matronly and noble 
beauty, with Zaidee’s little gold chain 
round her beautiful throat; and there 
was Mary Cumberland, rather shy 
and discomposed, between Mrs. Mor- 
ton and her sister Margaret. “Mar- 
garet was indisputably the most 
splendid person present. In dress 
and manner alike, this once pensive 
Margaret was much more of the great 
lady than either her mother or sister ; 
and a pretty boy rather fantasti- 
cally, but very richly dressed, was 
seated on her footstool, and leaning 
his head upon her knee. Then came 
Captain Bernard Morton, then a fair 
high-featured man, bland and lofty, 
in whom the grand manner was still 
more apparent. And then came’ Aunt 
Burtonshaw, extremely bewildered, 
and Percy, and the young clergyman 
who had once been Mr. Wyburgh’s 
curate, and whose intimacy at the 
Grange had filled good Mr. Green 
with terror for the young ladies, Last 
of all pretty Sophy Vivian, leaning 
forward from her corner, volunteered 
the family history, and was accepted 
as spokeswoman by universal consent. 

The great room was lighted in every 
part, but entirely deserted for this 
closer circle round the fire. While 
just outside the circle, with a small 
reading-table before him piled with 
old volumes from the library, Mr. 
Cumberland sat ready to hear any- 
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thing that struck his wandering fancy, 
but pursuing his favourite whim of 
the moment, through various psalters 
and antique bibles, with great devo- 
tion. The conversation within the 
circle was occasionally broken by an 
exclamation-of rapture from Mr.Cum- 
berland over some emblazoned initial, 
but these did not come sufficiently 
often to break upon any more import- 
ant speech. 

“ Well, Zaidee,” said Sophy, “ when 
we could hear nothing of you, Philip 
had to go away. And here is Captain 
Bernard Morton! But you remember 
Captain Bernard, Zay, who married 
Elizabeth ?—and this gentleman is Sir 
David Powis, who married Margaret. 
Margaret is Lady Powis. Did no one 
ever tell you! And they live at Powis- 
land, just over the Dee; and this is 
Reginald Burlington. Heis Rector of 
Woodchurch now, Zaidee, since Mr. 
Powis went away. And—and—we 
live there, you know, when we are not 
at the Grange ; and we are all very 
happy; and Elizabeth has four chil- 
dren ; and Margaret has two; and 
Percy is a great author, and writes 
books ; and Philip has come home to 
be a great man, and the head of the 
family ; and mamma has got well 
again; and we wanted nothing to 
make this the happiest day in this 
world,” said Sophy, her eyes running 
over with tears and gladness, “ but 
to have Zaidee back again ; and Zaidee 
has come back again—the same as 
ever, but a great beauty as well; and 
Philip is at home; and if any fairy 
should ask me to wish now, I am sure 
I could not tell what to think of, every- 
thing has come so full of joy !” 

This brief epitome of the family his- 
tory was received with great applause 
by the sons and sons-in-law, to whom 
it alluded. Zaidee sat quite silent, 
listening very eagerly, yet in reality 
making very little of it. She sat close 
by Aunt Vivian, with a strange per- 
ception of her changed position—a 
strange dreamy realization of the time 
which was past. Nothing of all these 
seven years was so strangely bewil- 
dering to her as the events of to-day. 
She could recall everything except 
these crowded and hurrying hours 
which had swept away, before their 
flood of surprise and sudden enlighten- 
ment, all the barriers which she had 
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built about her life. She was seated 
by Aunt Vivian’s side—she was sur- 
rounded-by all the endearing bonds of 
the fumily—she was grasped on every 
side by new relationships; and, most 
wonderful change of all, she was now 
no longer Philip’s supplanter, but only 
the heir of the secondary estate—the 
jointure-house, the younger son’s por- 
tion ; and Philip was of Castle Vivian, 
the head of the house. She heard the 
voices rising in general conversation ; 
she heard Mary Cumberland detail- 
ing, with a happy readiness, the gra- 
dual light thrown to herself upon 
Zaidee, and how at last she was con- 
vinced of her identity when news 
of Mrs. Vivian’s illness came; she 
heard the wondering exclamations of 
Aunt Burtonshaw, and the joyous 
voice of Sophy ringing a universal 
chorus to every other felicitation ; 
she heard it all, but only as some one 
far off might hear. She was in amaze 
of strange bewilderment—was it pos- 
sible that she was at home ?—that her 
name was Zaidee Vivian, and not 
Elizabeth Cumberland ?—that she 
was restored to her identity, to her- 
self, and to her friends? Zaidee sat 
bending her beautiful head upon her 
hands—unecertain, wondering ; then 
falling back at last on one thing eer- 
tain, pausing to ask herself why Philip 
had not a word to say when Zaidee 
was found again. | , 
When the barrier of a night was 
placed between her and this won- 
derful day, it became less unreal to 
the returned exile. While every one 
else was still asleep, Zaidee, waking in 
the early dawn, went out to wander 
about this lordly dwelling of her race, 
and with family pride and interest 
admire its massive front and noble 
proportions. She stood within the 
wide deep alcove of the porch, looking 
down upon that line of noble trees 
fluttering their yellow foliage in the 
morning sun, and throwing down a 
shower of leaves with every breath of 
wind. Their shadows lay across the 
path, dividing it into long lines ; and 
beyond lay the rich foreground of 
turf, the grassy banks between which 
the road disappeared, passing out fron 
this retired and lofty privacy into the 
busy world. The broad stone baleony 
from which Elizabeth and Margaret 
had caught their first glimpse of her 
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yesterday, descended by a flight of 
stairs into the old rich flower-garden, 
still gay with patches of old-fashioned 
flowers ; and the great house, so large, 
so lofty, with its air of wealth, and 
place, and old magnificence, filled 
Zaidee with a great thrill of pleasure 
and of pride. As she made her way 
by the garden path to the other side 
of the house looking up at it with 
simple delight and admiration, and 
pausing to see far off the hills of 
Wales, and a beautiful glimpse of 
green fields and woodlands without 
this domain, Zaidee could not repress 
her exultation. “ And this is Philip’s 
—and Philip is the true head of the 
house—and Castle Vivian has come 
back to him,” said Zaidee. She spoke 
under her breath, but still she started 
to see Philip himself approaching her. 
A glow of pleasure was on Philip’s 
face, but still he drew back, and 
bowed, and was ceremonious. He 
offered her his arm with the respect of 
a courtier. He called her cousin; 
and Zaidee looked up at him timidly, 
afraid to say, as she had intended to 
say, “Philip, are you angry?” The 
two continued their walk together in 
silence. She suffered him to lead her 
quietly, and did not ask where he was 
going; but where he was going was 
simply out of the flower-garden into a 
noble park, dotted with grand trees, 
and undulating into knolls and hol- 
lows, covered with the richest green- 
sward. He led her to one of these 
litile eminences, and they looked back 
together upon the beautiful pile of 
building before them, on which the 
morning sun shone with a tender 
brightness. “You are glad that I 
have Castle Vivian,” said Philip; “do 
you know how I have it, Zaidee?” 
He had never called her Zaidee before, 
and she looked up gratefully, thinking 
the cloud had passed away. 

But it did not seem that Philip 
could bear this upward look, for he 
turned his head from her a little, and 
led her down again rather abruptly, 
as he began to speak in the plainest 
and most matter-of-fact style. “Sir 
Francis Vivian had no son,” said 
Philip; “his only heir was a favourite 
adopted child, and he would not con- 
fer the lands of the Vivians upon one 
who bore another name. So he be- 
queathed to me the house itself, on 
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condition that I was able to purchase 
the lands attached to it for a sum he 
named—a sufficient sum to endow 
richly his adopted son. I was able to 
do this by good fortune—-and now the 
chief branch of our family is once more 
seated in its origina! place.” 

He ended abruptly as he had be- 
gan; and but that he kept her hand 
very closely upon his arm, Zaidee 
would have thought she was a great 
encumbrance to him, and that he 
wished her away. 

“When I left the Grange first, I 
was continually dreaming of happy 
chances to bring me home again,” 
said Zaidee, “but I wonder that I 
never thought of this, the best way of 
all. Limagined youa very great man 
often, and gave you every kind of 
rank and honour; but I never thought 
of Castle Vivian; I never thought of 
the other family house, which we must 
always have even a greater pride in 
than even in our own Grange.” 

“You gave me rank and honour, 
did you?” said Philip, melting a little. 
“ Well, I thought of you often enough, 
Zaidee ; many a day.” 

When he said this, they were at the 
door, and Philip escaped hastily with 
the look of a culprit. “There was 
surely nothing wrong in thinking of 
me,”. Zaidee said to herself as she 
threaded those lofty passages to her 
own room. When she arrived there, 
and by chance saw herself in the 
mirror with the faint colour of her 
cheek freshened by the morning, and 
her eyes full of light and pleasure, 
Zaidee was struck with a momentary 
consciousness, She went away from 
the glass in great haste with a blush 
of shame; at that moment, of all 
moments, Sophy’s burst of triumph, 
“a great beauty!” flashed into Zai- 
dee’s mind. If she was a great beauty, 
poor Zaidee could not help it; but 
she arranged her morning-dress very 
rapidly, and kept far away from the 
mirror. Zaidee was sadly ashamed 
of herself when this annoying con- 
sciousness came to her mind. 

* May I come in?” said Mary Cum- 
berland, as she opened the door. “I 
wonder what I am to call you now; 
it must be Lizzy still. And how could 
you keep such a secretfrom me? You 
might have told me; indeed you 
might, you secret heiress—you lady 
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of mystery. I remember such quan- 
tities of things now, about how you 
used to talk at Ulm, and words I 
thought so strange. Of course, if 
mamma had known, or Aunt Burton- 
shaw, your secret would have been no 
secret; but you might have trusted 
me.” 

“J dared not trust any one, Mary,” 
said Zaidee. 

“And to think how slow Percy 
was,” continued Mary, who had by no 
means exhausted her own self-congra- 
tulations, “and how ready to believe 
that I myself, and only me, was anx- 
ious to see Philip on his way home. 


CHAPTER 


“Mrs Burlington !” 

“Yes, indeed, it is so, Zay,” said 
Sophy, shaking her pretty head with 
mock melancholy as she came in; 
“ everybody must be Mrs. something, 
you now, and we are all very happy. 
But Zay, Zay1 I want you to tell me 
from the very beginning. And are you 
giad to be home? And you were nearly 

reaking your heart when mamma 
was ill, Miss Cumberland says? Do 
you think Philip is changed? Did you 
not wonder to hear that Margaret was 
married to a Powis, after all? and do 
you know Elizabeth’s little girl, the 
dearest of all the children, is called 
Zaidee? Dear Zay, you are our own 
now, you are no one else’s. Begin at 
the beginning, where you went as a 
governess—Mrs Disbrowe’s. What in 
the world did you teach the children, 
Zaidee *—did you tell them stories? 
for you know you never would learn 
any thing else yourself.” 

“T could not teach them at all,” 
said Zaidee, “and they would not 
have me. I thought they were very 
tight at the time ; but they were cruel 
—children are very cruel sometimes— 
and I wished for nothing but to die.” 

“And then?” cried Sophy. Sophy 
was very curious to hear the whole. 

“ And then I went to Mrs. Lancas- 
ter’s and met Aunt Burtonshaw ; good 
Aunt Burtonshaw ! I should have died, 
and never seen this day, if it had not 
been for her,” said Zaidee; “and I 
went to Ulm with her, to be a com- 
panion to Mary.” 

“To Ulm!—where is that?” said 
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He said I had aright to my whin— 
simple Percy !—and after all, the dog 
was a greater assistance to him than 
I was in finding you out; for he had 
found you out before you discovered 
yourself. Poor Sylvo, Lizzy, what 
will become of hin? He will go away 
to the delights of savagery; he will 
shoot elephants, or be an Abyssinian 
dandy, and Sylvo’s place will go to 
waste, and all the whilo your cousin 
Philip and you will look at each other. 
What do I mean? I do not mean any- 
thing, my princess—but there is Mrs. 
Burlington coming to rejoice over you 
and I will go away.” 


XXXIIL—SOPHY. 


Sophy. “Mamma heard you had 
gone abroad, and they went every- 
where seeking you, and every one of 
them saw you somewhere, Zaidee. It 
had never been you at all! for I am 
sure they did not go to Ulm.” 

“Tt is on the Danube. We were 
there a great many years,” said Zai- 
dee, “ me | then when I grew up, Mrs. 
Cumberland said I should bo called 
by their name and be her adopted 
daughter. They have been very kind 
to me, Sophy—as kind as they were 
to Mary. But first I found that book 
—an old woman had it—an old Welsh 
servant, who was a servant at Powis- 
land, and her father was with Grand- 
father Vivian. Did they put it back 
in the Grange library, Sophy? it had 
the same binding as all the other 
books. Did you see it, that strange 
legacy? I thought Grandfather Vivian 
was leading me then; and when I 
found the book, I was very ill, and 
had a fever. I thought at first I 
would have come home, but it was 
not enough for Philip, and J never 
knew he had gone to India: I thought 
he was at the Grange, and you were 
all happy at home.” 

“Happy at home, when we had 
lost you, Zay!” cried Sophy; “ the 
Grange was never like its own self 
again. We will keep Philip’s birth- 
day at home this year—we will keep 
it at Briarford—you shall ask every 
one of us to come to the Grange. But 
after your fever, Zaidee, what hap- 
pened then?” 

“We travelled a great deal, and 
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then we camo back to England. 1 
was afraid to come to England ;” said 
Zaidee; “and so indeed we had not 
been very long settled here when 
Mary met Perey. I went one even- 
ing in the carriage to bring her home, 
and then I saw him. 
who he was, Sophy, and yet I knew 
him; and then I heard it was Mr. 
Vivian, the great author! and then 
he came to Twickenham, and I read 
his books, and I was very proud, you 
may be sure. But to hear of you all 
as if I was a stranger, and to hear 
Elizabeth’s little girl called Zaidee, 
and to hear that Aunt Vivian was ill, 
and Philip coming home—oh, Sophy, 
I had nearly broken my heart!” 

“ But it is all over now, dear Zay, 
—dear Zay!” cried Sophy, with her 
arms round her recovered companion. 
“ And you were grieved to hear that 
Philip had gone to India; and you 
ventured to write and send the deed. 
Do you know we began to be so 
eager every post-time after your first 
letter came. Mamma said you would 
be sure to write again, and at first 
she was quite confident of finding 
you. But never mind all that—you 
are found now, Zaidee, and you will 
never be lost again. Come down 
stairs, where they are all waiting for 
us. Where did you get the grey- 
hound, Zay !—was it only one of Sir 
David’s hounds ? for poor Sermo is not 
living now, to stalk after you. I think 
I should not have-known you so soon 
but for the dog. Poor Sermo pined 
and died when you were gone. I have 
so much to tell you and so much to 
ask you. Do you think Philip is 
changed? But come, they are wait- 
ing for us down stairs.” 

“Here is Sophy, with Miss Vivian ; 
and here is the whole breakfast-table 
in alarm, lest our heroine should have 
disappeared again,” said the stately 
Sir David Powis, as Zaidee followed 
her cousin into the well-filled break- 
fast-room. 

“ Miss Vivian !” said Sophy; “only 
think, mamma, what a devastation 
when Zaidee comes to be Miss Vivian ! 
Elizabeth was Miss Vivian when 
Zaidee went away. Then it was Mar- 
garet’s turn and mine, and now there 
is only the youngest. There is no 
ee Vivian in the world but 
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“ Zaidee, come to me,” said Marga- 
ret, with a little authority; “mamma 
had you all last night, and Sophy has 
had you this morning, and Elizabeth 
will have you at all times. What 
beautiful hair she has got, and how 
she has grown, and how much she is 
like Elizabeth! Don’t you think so, 
mamma? There is a picture in the 
gallery that might have been done for 
Zaidee. It is, quite the family face. 
My little Herbert has a little of it. 
Did you see my boy, Zaidee? And 
you saw all Elizabeth’s children? 
Why have you stayed so long away 
from home, you foolish child? You 
don’t know how we have wished for 
you, and searched for you. Sophy 
sobbed herself to sleep, I cannot tell 
how many nights after you were lost, 
and we did nothing but dream of you 
night and day. I never hear the 
winter wind even at Powisland but I 
listen for footsteps; and you have 
been Miss Cumberland all the while. 
How very strange that your adopted 
sister should be Perey’s betrothed !— 
how very strange! When we heard 
of Miss Cumberland, and of Miss 
Cumberland’s sister, who was like our 
Elizabeth, how little we dreamt that 
she was our own Zaidee! You must 
bring Zay to Powisland, mamma. 
And Zay, Sir David wants to know 
about the old woman who was a ser- 
vant to his family. Everything is so 
wonderful about this child—Grand- 
father Vivian’s book, and the person 
who served the Powises—she must 
have been quite surrounded with 
things belonging to the family. You 
must have remembered us as well, 
Zaidee, as we remembered you.” 

When Lady Powis paused to take 
breath, Mrs. Burtonshaw eagerly took 
the opportunity. “ My dear child,”~ 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, “I am sure 
I shall never be able to call you any- 
thing but Elizabeth, or to think you 
belong to another family. Ind I 
am sure I never shall; and to think 
we should have had her so long, and 
never found this out. Maria Anna !— 
and Mary to discover it all! But my 
dear Mary always was so sensible a 
child. We will all find it very dull 
going back to Twickenham, and leav- 
ing you behind, my dear love; and 
Sylvo will never believe it, I am sure. 
It will be very dreary for me, Eliza- 
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. 
beth, and Maria Anna will feel it a 
great deal, and so will Mr. Cumber- 
land. I think we will never be able 
to stay in that house when we lose 
both Mary and you.” 

“ The house is necessarily imperfect, 
sister Burtonshaw,” said Mr. Cumber- 
land. “Improvements are never so 
satisfactory as a place well planned 
from the beginning. I have aj great 
mind to begin anew—the Elizabeth- 
an style has its advantages; and I 
hear a great deal of the adaptability of 
glass. What do you think of glass 
and iron as materials for your cottages, 
Sir David?’—a beautiful material, bril- 
liant and inexpensive, and capable of 
very rapid erection. By the way, I 
know of nothing better adapted to 
promote the artistic education of the 
people. ‘Those slight iron shafts take 
the most beautiful forms; and as for 
colour, nothing can excel glass. Sup- 
pose a row of cottages now, instead 
of the ordinary affairs, with low 
walls and thatched roof, springing up 
to the light with these glittering 
arches. Depend upon it, sir, a very 
great moral influence is in the nature 
of our houses. You could not do any- 
thing so sure to correct .the faults 
of your peasantry as to build them 
palaces of glass.” 

“ It certainly would be an effectual 
lesson against throwing stones,” said 
Sir David Powis, with well-bred 

avity. 

“ But, Mr. Cumberland, only think 
how cold!” cried Sophy, whose appre- 
hension was as practical and matter- 
of-fact as ever; “they could never 
stand a gale at Briarford; and then 
— why, it would quite be living in 
public; everybody would see every- 
thing they did.” 

“ So much the better for their trans- 
parency and purity of character,” said 
Mr. Cumberland; “so much the better, 
my dear madam—and an immediate 
cure to the dangerous propensity of 
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the poorer classes for throwing stones, 
as Sir David very justly says—but per- 
fectly capable of a high rate of tem- 
perature, as our conservatories show. 
I should not be at all surprised if 
the old proverb of ‘those who live in 
glass houses’ had a prophetic refer. 
ence to this beautiful suggestion. We 
do our ancestors very poor justice, 
Sir David. I am convinced they per- 
ceived the capacity of a great many 
things that we, with all our boasts, 
are only beginning to put into use. I 
consider this an admirable opportunity 
for a great moral reformation—to a 
man who considers the welfare of his 
country, a perfectly sufficient reason 
for acquiring land.” 

And Mr. Cumberland turned imme- 
diately to the Times Supplement of 
yesterday, and began to turn over its 
advertisements with an interested eye. 
Mr. Cumberland already felt a dis- 
interested necessity for becoming a 
landed proprietor, and in imagination 
saw his glittering line of novel cot- 
tages, the inhabitants of which should 
be effectually convinced of the damage 
of throwing stones, shining under the 
sun, Withea sheen of reflection against 
which the homely thatched roof had 
no chance. Sir David Powis, who 
was a satirist, and loved “a cha- 
racter” with his whole heart, drew 
near Mr. Cumberland with the most 
benevolent eagerness to ascertain the 
particulars of his scheme; and Philip 
was being questioned at one end of 
the table, and Zaidce at the other. 
The family party abounded in conver- 
sation, every one had so much to ask, 
and so much to tell; and though 
Zaidee was the greater wonder of the 
two, and somewhat eclipsed Philip, 
Philip had been absent equally long, 
and had a larger stock of adventures. 
The very servants moved about in 
quickened time in that buzz of happy 
commotion—the wide family circle 
was so full of life. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 


To the much amazement of all the 
family, it appeared that Philip was 
anxious to go to London before pro- 
ceeding to the Grange, which was 
still “home” to all these Vivians. 
Grandfather Vivian’s will had to be 


proved and established, and Zaidee 
formally invested with her property, 
and Philip had business of his own in 
town. Philip proposed a family mi- 
gration thither; he was very sympa- 
thetic of the loss which Zaidee’s. kind 
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friends must feel in losing her so sud- 
denly. “I do not care to part with 
you, mother, even for a day,” said 
hilip; “and it is hard to separate 
my cousin from her old life so hur- 
riedly.” 

“But, Philip, it is. no worse, at 
the very worst, than if she had been 
married,” said Sophy; “when she 
married, of course, she must have left 
Mrs. Cumberland. Miss Cumberland 
herself must leave home when she is 
married. It may be very hard, you 
know, but we all have to do it, and 
this is no worse than Zaidee’s mar- 
riage would be.” But to the sur- 
prise of Sophy, Philip regarded with 
considerable haughtiness the prospect 
of Zaidee’s marriage. It did not seem 
at all an agreeable object of contem- 
plation to the head of the house. He 
withdrew from the question with great 
gravity and stateliness, and, with 
considerable embarrassment mingling 
in his usual deference, turned to 
Zaidee herself. “If it is only a 
whim, will you humour it?’ said 
Philip, bending over Zaidee’s hand. 
“T would rather have a little time 
elapse before we all go back to the 
Grange; our old home is very dear to 
us all, but I ask for a few weeks’, a 
very few weeks’, delay.” 

Zaidee beeame embarrassed, too, 
_in sight of Philip’s embarrassment ; 
she withdrew from him a little, and 
her eyes fell under his glance with an 
uncomfortable consciousness. Won- 
dering, as she did, what Philip could 
mean, Zaidee did not inquire into it; 
she consented to his wish readily, 
but with considerable confusion. “If 
Zaidee will invite us, let us all keep 
Philip’s birthday at home in the 
Grange,” cried Sophy; and to this 
there was a universal assent. But 
when Mary and Zaidee, with Percy 
for their squire, and Mrs. Burling- 
ton for their chaperone, set out on a 
day’s visit to the old family dwelling- 
place, Philip evaded all invitations to 
accompany them. He preferred not 
to see the Grange till his business 
was done, and all his plans concluded. 
Nobody could understand Philip, and 
mysterious whispers of wonder stole 
through the family, and Sophy and 
Margaret held synods upon him. 
Could Philip be “in love,” that mys- 
terious condition which these old 
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married ladies were amused at, yet 
interested in? Elizabeth, for her part, 
only smiled when she was introduced 
to these discussions. Nobody was 
jealous of Elizabeth—yet Lady Powis 
did grudge a little that the newly- 
returned and - well-beloved brother 
should not give his confidence equally 
to all. 

But as it happened, Philip had not 
given his confidence to any one, if he 
had a confidence to give. The family 
assembly dispersed from Castle Vivian 
to gather again at the Grange; and 
Philip and Perey and Aunt Vivian 
accompanied the Cumberland family 
to London. Zaidee was still Eliza- 
beth, their adopted daughter, to these 
kind people; she was still Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw’s dear child, though Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s hopes for Sylvo grew 
fainter and fainter; and the house at 
Twickenham was honoured to receive 
Mrs. Vivian, who would not again 
lose sight of the long-lost child. To 
the kind but somewhat imperious 
mistress of the Grange, Mr. Cumber- 
land’s porch was an intolerable nui- 
sance; she had much ado restraining 
hersclf from sweeping forth its inap- 
propriate inmates, who, indeed, nade 
themselves scmewhat embarrassing 
neighbours even to Mrs. Cumberland. 
Silver spoons were continually sliding 
out by the buttery-hatch, which was 
intended for nothing less innocent than 
broken meats or bread; and the bene- 
volent dolphin of the fountain was 
long since robbed of his enamelled 
cup. But, last and worst, the un- 
kindest cut of all, those urchins, for 
whose benefit Mr. Cumberland be- 
sought his wealthy brethren to deco- 
rate with monograms the front of 
their houses, took into their indepen- 
dent British minds to pelt Mr. Cum- 
berland’s own monogram’ with clay, 
and, finding it an admirable butt, per- 
severed till the philanthropist found 
only bits of the dragon’s tail and 
morsels of the gilding peering out, 
unfortunate memorials of the cannon- 
ade. “If these little vagabonds had 
been bred in houses of crystal, it 
would have fared better with this 
ornamentation, for which they do not 
yet show themselves sufficiently edu- 
cated,” said Mr. Cumberland, undis- 
mayed. “Sir David Powis is a very 
sensible man, sister Burtonshaw. 
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The next generation will be better 
taught. You shall see no missiles 
either of stone or clay in the hands 
of the boys of my cottages. We will 
refine these uncultivated natures, sis- 
ter Burtonshaw—never fear!” and 
Mr. Cumberland retired to perfect his 
plan for the construction of cottages of 
iron and glass. 

“ Sylvo is coming here for a week 
or two, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. “Poor Sylvo, I am sure you 
will be kind to him, my darling, and 
not send the poor boy away. He is 
a very different man from Mr. Vivian, 
my love. I do not deny that Mr. 
Vivian is handsome, Elizabeth, and 
a very fine young man; hut I am 
afraid he always takes his own way. 
Now Sylvo, though he is so manly, is 
so easy, and so good; any one that 
he loves can make him do anything, 
my dear child.” 

“Sylvo is very good and very 
kind. I know he is, Aunt Burton- 
shaw,” said Zaidee. ™ 

“Yes, indeed, my love, though I 
am his mother, Sylvo is very good, 
Elizabeth. Now, I am sure there is 
something very grand about Mr. 
Vivian; but for my part, I always 
feel I would rather do his way than 
make him do mine, and that makes 
a great difference in married life, my 
dear child. All the ladies wanted to 
go to the Grange, that place of yours, 
my dear; but Mr. Vivian wanted to 
eome to London, and therefore we 
came; and all your trouble and your 
running away was because Mr. Vivian 
would not hear reason. I like him 
very well; he is a very handsome 
young man, and I do not wonder his 
family are proud of him; but I do 
not think I should like to marry Mr. 
Vivian, Elizabeth ; he is a great deal 
different from my Sylvo. Iam afraid 
he always takes his own way.” 

Zaidee did not dispute the fact, for 
in her secret heart she was greatly 

-flisturbed about Philip. What Philip 
was doing was not at present very 
well known to any of them. He 
lived in London with Percy, but came 
faithfully with Percy every night to 
visit the family at Twickenham. 
Percy had made the boldest dash into 
the business of his legitimate profes- 
sion. Some one who knew the family, 
and admired the genius of it, had re- 
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tained him to advocate his cause in 
a plea very shortly to be tried; and 
Percy laughed his gay, scornful laugh 
when remonstrances were made against 
his daily visits to his betrothed, and 
when his time of preparation was 
spoken of. “I am quite prepared,” 
said Percy, and there was no farther 
room to say a word. But one even- 
ing, while they sat in expectation of 
the brothers, Mr. Steele came to pay 
one of his visits. “Have you heard 
what happened to young Vivian?” 
said Mr. Steele. “The case came on 
before it was expected, and he got up 
immediately, and made the most bril- 
liant speech that has been heard for 
years; but when the young gentle- 
man sat down, what do you think he 
had done, Mrs. Burtonshaw? Instead 
of pleading his client’s cause, he had 
been pleading the opposition—and 
gained his plea!” 

It was but too true. Percy came 
out very rueful, very comical—vary- 
ing between great discomfiture and 
despondency, and fits of overpowering 
laughter. “It was not my side, to 
be sure, but it was the right of the 
question,” said Perey. “They could 
never have gained it with their 
blundering fellow of a leading coun- 
sel, who could make nothing of it, 
right or wrong. I can’t help it; and 
now I suppose I am done; they may 
call me Single-speech Vivian. - Alas 
for the evanescent glory of fees! I 
wiil never get one again.” 

It happened, fortunately, that Mr. 
Cumberland was greatly tickled with 
this misadventure of his son-in-law 
elect. It struck the philosopher's 
peculiar sense of humour; and no- 
body had a word of blame to say to the 
gay Percy, who was already casting 
about in his fertile brains for some 
other expedient, which might be more 
successful, to disembarrass him. Philip 
was standing by the window with his 
mother. The mirror gave a pretty 
reflection of these two figures—the 
little lady in her widow’s dress, with 
a rich India shawl which Philip had 
brought, replacing the Shetland wool 
one which has been worn out beforo 
now; but her rich, dim, black silk 
gown, and her widow’s cap the same 
as of old, her waist as slender, her 
foot in its high-heeled shoe, as rapid 
and as peremptory—her whole person 
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as completely realising the fairy god- 
mother of Zaidee’s fancy as it had 
ever done; ‘while Philip stood beside 
her in the easy, unelaborate dress of 
an English gentleman, with his close 
curls clustering about his manly head, 
his cheek bronzed, his hand laid 
playfully upon his mother’s shoulder: 
he has been making a report to her, 
laughing at some objections she urges, 
and explaining rapidly and clearly 
something which his mother only 
receives with difficulty, shaking her 
head. While they stand thus, Mrs. 
Vivian suddenly calls Zaidee to her; 
on the instant Philip Vivian relapses 
into a stately and deferential paladin 
—the most chivalrous knight who 
ever worshipped his lady from afar— 
and withdraws a step back as his 
beautiful cousin comes forward to 
answer his mother’ summons. Mrs. 
Vivian has put away Zaidee’s simple 
muslin gowns, and has dressed her 
richly as it suits her fair form to be 
dressed; and the maker of these 
rustling silks has made them after 
an antique fashion, which, in Philip’s 
fancy, adds the last aggravation of 
which it is eapable to Zaidee’s singular 
beauty. This lovely lady of romance 


is that same Zaidee who, with a child’s - 


love and unthinking generosity, sacri- 
ficed all her world of comfort and secu- 
rity for the sake of Philip. This is the 
Zaidee who once made a certain pro- 
posal to Philip, which roused his 
boyish manhood only to annoyance 
and embarrassment ; but the Philip of 
the present time has learned an in- 
finite deal of humility from those eyes 
which once appealed to him as the 
highest judge. As he steps back, he 
makes a beseeching sign to his mother, 
of which Mrs. Vivian, who is not in 
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the habit of hiding her son’s candle 
under a measure, takes no notice as 
she proceeds, 

“What do you think Philip has 
been doing, Zaidee? Your cousins’ 
portions were suddenly brought to no- 
thing by that unfortunate will. The 
children were all penniless: Margaret 
had nothing when she married, and 
neither had Sophy, poor child, who 
had more need for it; and Perey has 
got embarrassed, you know. Well, 
here is Philip, who, after all, did not 
get Castle Vivian as an inheritance 
so much as a purchase—what do you 
think he says he has been doing? 
He has been settling the portions of 
the younger children upon them— 
more than they could have had, had 
we kept the Grange—very consider- 
able fortunes, indeed, Zaidee. He 
has made himself quite a poor man. 
Philip ought not to have done it; 
what do you say, child?” 

“T only remember what Philip said 
to me, Aunt Vivian, when I found 
the will,” said Zaidee. 

“ And what was that?’ said Mrs, 
Vivian eagerly. Philip made a pre- 
tence of drawing still further back, 
but, like a hypocrite, while he pre- 
tended to turn away, only came the 
nearer. 

“He said it was the office of the 
head of the house to see that the 
children of the house had all their 
rights,” said Zaidec; and she raised 
to Philip those glistening beautiful 
eyes which struck Philip with such 
profound humility. He turned away 
on the instant, afraid to trust himself, 
but he could not help hearing the end 
of Zaidee’s sentence. “ This is Philip’s 
inheritance, Aunt Vivian. I under- 
stand it—he is the head of the house ?” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—CONCLUSION. 


“My dear love, Sylvo is coming 
to-morrow,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw was nervous. about 
Sylvo’s coming, and told every indi- 
vidual in the house, though every one 
already knew. Sylvo came from Lon- 
don, and brought with him, instead of 
the peaceful portmanteau which might 
have been expected, the most marvel- 
lous stock of baggage—“traps,” as 
Sylvo was pleased to entitle them. 


Among these were two fowling-pieces, 
a magnificently mounted dirk, and 
some murderous revolvers, with one 
or two extraordinary plaids or blan- 
kets, the use of all which to a quiet 
country gentleman in Essex, Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw could not divine. Sylvo was 
much disposed to silence for the first 
day of his visit; and though the leaves 
were thin, and the ai no longer de- 
sirable as a couch, Sylvo still frequent- 
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ed the group of trees among which he 
had been wont to enjoy his cigar. On 
the second day, Sylvo’s mouth was 
opened ; he had been discovered seat- 
ed among the trees, polishing with his 
own hand the silver mounting of his 
favourite revolver. “Mansfield is 
just about setting out; he’s a famous 
fellow,” said Sylvo. This oracular 
speech was enough to fill his mother 
with alarm and trembling. “ Mr. Mans- 
field is quite a savage,” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, with dignity; “I do not 
wonder he should be glad to go back 
again. He may be quite a fine gen- 
tleman among those poor creatures, 
Sylvo, but he is not very much at 
home.” 

Sylvo’s “ha, ha” came with consi- 
derable embarrassment from behind his 
mustache. “Fact is, 1 thought of 
taking a turn myself to see the world,” 
said Sylvo. “A man can’t be shut 
up ina house like a girl. Mansfield’s 
the best company going—better than 
a score of your grand men; never have 
such another chance.” 

“To see the world?” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “What do you call 
seeing the world, you poor simple boy ? 
And there is my dear darling child, 


Elizabeth, you will leave her pining, - 


you unfeeling great fellow, and never 
say a word?” 

“Much she cares!” said Sylvo, 
getting up very hastily. “If she isa 
beauty, what have I got to do with it, 
when she won’t have me? I'll be off, 
mother; you can keep the place, and 
see things all right. Mansfield’s a 
long way better than Elizabeth for 

” 


“ My dear boy, she would have you. 
Do not go and leave us, Sylvo; she 
will break her heart,” said simple Mrs, 
Burtonshaw. 

But Sylvo only whistled a long 
shrill “whew!” of undatiful- scepti- 
cism. “I know better,” said Sylvo; 
and he went off to his cigar. 

And thus was the exit of Sylvester 
Burtonshaw. Sylvo may write a book 
when he comes home, for anything 
that can be predicted to the contrary. 
Sylvo, at the present moment, lives a 
life which the vagrants in Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s porch would sink under in a 
week. Sylvo tramps barefoot over 
burning deserts, hews his way through 
unimaginable jungle, fights wild beasts, 
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and has a very hard struggle for his 
savage existence; all for no reason in 
the world, but because he happened 
to be born to wealth and leisure, and 
found it a very slow thing to be an 
English country gentleman. No won- 
der the savages whom Sylvo emulates 
open their heathen eyes in the utmost 
wonder; he does it for pleasure, this 
extraordinary Englishman, and roars 
his “ha, ha,” out of his forest of beard, 
over all his voluntary hardship. Sa- 
vage life has no such phenomenon; 
and, for the good of society, when 
he comes home, Sylvo will write a 
book. 

“ Sylvo will be quite happy—it will 
do him good, Aunt Burtonshaw,” 
said Mary Cumberland; “and you 
have still two children—you have 
Elizabeth and me.” 

Whereupon Aunt Burtonshaw wipes 
her kind eyes, and is comforted. 

Mary will be a bride so soon, 
there is little time to think, of any- 
thing else—for Percy, with his 
younger brother’s fortune, can be con- 
tent with that other profession of 
literature, in which he cannot have 
the same brilliant misadventures as 
in the learned mysteries of law—and 
there is to be a marriage here at 
Twickenham. But all this while, 
the great mirror over the wall, when 
it holds up its picture of Zaidee’s 
beautiful face, chronicles a constant 
shade of perplexity—an anxious cloud 
upon this fair brow of hers, which is 
like the brow of a queen. There is 
no understanding Philip—he is a per- 
petual mystery with his reserve and 
courtly politeness ; and now his birth- 
day is approaching very closely, and 
they all prepare to go home to the 
Grange. 

It -is wild October weather on the 
hill of Briarford. Over that great 
waste of sky the clouds are hurrying 
in the wildest fright, and this bold 
gale has pleasure in tossing them close 
upon each other in black tumultuous 
masses, and scattering them abroad 
anon With a shout of triumph. There 
is no change upon the wet green carpet 
of these Cheshire fields, and there are 
still the old gables and haystacks of 
Briarford, the square tower of .the 
church among these little plumes of 
blue smoke, and the dwarf oaks in the 
hedgerows shaking their knotted 
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branches and remainder leaves in the 
face of the strong blast. Above here, 
on the lawn of the Grange, the winds 
are rushing together, as the strangers 
think, from every quarter under 
heaven ; but even the strangers fee] the 
wild exhilaration of the sweeping gale, 
which raises their voices into gay shouts 
of half-heard words and laughter, and 
keeps up a perpetual riot round this 
exposed and far-seeing dwelling-place. 
The sea is roaring with an angry curl 
upon yonder line of sandbanks far 
away—a lingering line of red among 
yonder storm-clouds tells of the sun- 
set, as it yields unwillingly to night— 
and all these solitary lines of road 
trace out the silent country travelling 
towards the sky; but there is no Mari- 
ana now at the window of the Grange 
looking for the wayfarer who never 
eomes. The red and genial fire-light 
gleams between the heavy mullions of 
the great window; there is light in 
the library, light in the young ladies’ 
room—the bright cross light of old. 
The modern windows at the other end 
of the drawing-room are draped once 
more to their feet with crimson cur- 
tains, but no veil shuts out that 
glimpse of wild sky with its tumult of 
cloud and wind, across which these 
great mullions of stone print them- 
selves like bars. There is Mrs. Vivian's 
easy-chair and her high footstool ; 
there is Percy’s writing-table, where 
Perey has been writing; there is the 
hereditary newspaper, at which Philip 
no longer “ pshaws,” but sometimes 
Jaughs outright. But in all this familiar 
room there is no living object familiar ; 
there is only a group of beautiful 
children playing in the light of the fire. 

Lady Powis is making a grand 
toilette. Sophy is wasting her dress- 
ing-hour talking to Mary Cumber- 
land, but there are still two beautiful 
faces reflected dimly in the little mir- 
ror over the bright fireplace of the 
young ladies’ room. One of them, in 
its matronly fulness and sweet tran- 
quillity, is Elizabeth Vivian ; the other 
has a shadow on its beauty. Zaidee 
is in her own house, but Zaidee is not 
at rest. 

“Philip says perhaps—perhaps he 
may still return to India,” says Zaidee. 
“Even Castle Vivian does not undo 
the harm I did, Elizabeth. I think 
Philip is changed.” 
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~* And I will tell you what I think,” 
said Elizabeth, drawing close to her 
the beautiful cheek which was so like 
her own. “TI have always thought it 
through all our trouble, and I have 
always been right, Zaidee; we will 
wait quietly, and see what God is 
pleased to make of this, dear child. I 
fear no change.” 

“You vail that long ago, before 1 
left the Grange,” said Zaidee. 

“Did I say it of Bernard? I for- 
get now that Bernard is not myself,” 
said Elizabeth, with a smile, and in 
those sweet tones which came to every 
one like the voice of peace. “I ama 
good prophet, then, for this came 
true.” 

And Elizabeth left the young heiress 
alone with her thoughts. These were 
not desirable companions for Zaidee. 
She came into the drawing-room, 
paused a moment before the great win- 
dow to look at the sky and the clouds, 
paused again to speak to the children, 
and then, struck by a sudden fancy, 
went to the library to look for Grand. 
father Vivian’s book, which had been 
restored to its place there. The library 
was half lighted, the curtains were not 
drawn, the open sky looked in once 
more, and Zaidee started to see Philip 
sitting in the partia. light by the table, 
leaning his head upon his hands. 

She would have turned back again, 
but he rose and brought her to the 
table; she stood by him for a moment 
there, with the strangest unspeakable 
embarrassment. In the darkness, 
Zaidee’s beautiful cheek burned with 
a blush of recollection: she remem- 
bered the last time she stood by Philip’s 
side in this apartment—she remem- 
bered her own child’s heart troubled 
to its depths, and the young man’s 
momentary harshness and _ boyish 
shame. It was the same scene, the 
same half light, the same uncurtained 
window ; and there stood the elbow- 
chair, in which she fancied Grand- 
father Vivian might sit exulting in the 
success of his evil purpose. Zaidee 
stood quite still, neither moving nor 
speaking. Was Grandfather Vivian 
looking on now ? 

Then Philip said, “Zaidee.” He 
never called her so—yet Zaidee did 
not look up with pleasure—she 
rather looked down all the more, and 
felt her blush burn warmer upon her 
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cheek. Philip took the only mode 
which remained to him of ascertaining 
what her eyes were dreaming of. He 
stooped so low that his proud head 
touched those hands of Zaidee’s which 
unwillingly submitted to be held in 
Philip’s hand—and then the head of 
the house spoke to the heiress of the 
Grange. 

“ Zaidee, what did you say to me 
when we were last here together? Do 
you remember? that pure child’s heart 
of yours that feared no evil—Zaidee, 
where is it now ?” 

Zaidee made no answer—but she 
stood quite still, with her blush burn- 
ing on her cheek, and the tears in her 
eyes. 

“T am not so disinterested as you 
were. You kill me if you send me 
away,” said Philip, “I have no 
thought of generosity for my part, 
Zaidee. I confess it is myself and my 
own happiness I am thinking of. I 
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cannot be content to share you with 
my mother, with Sophy and Marga- 
ret and Elizabeth. You drive me 
now to the humblest attitude, the 
meanest argument. You little Zaidee, 
who once would have married Philip, 
will you do it now?’—or will you 
send me to India again to throw my 
life away ?” 

How Philip pleaded further, there 
is no record,—but Philip neither threw 
his life away nor went to India. Philip 
Vivian of Castle Vivian and of Briar- 
ford, the head of the house, has the 
most beautiful wife in all Cheshire, 
not even excepting Mrs. Bernard 
Morton; and after all the grief 
and sacrifice and suffering it has 
oceasioned, this will of Grandfather 
Vivian has become the most harmless 
piece of paper in the world, and it is 
not of the slightest importance to any 
creature which of these two claimants 
is the true heir of the Grange. 





SIMONY AND LAY PATRONAGE, HISTORICALLY AND MORALLY CONSIDERED. 


Te present century has been fer- 
tile in legal reforms: a vast deal, 
however, remains to be accomplished ; 
and there is probably hardly a pro- 
vince of the law so urgently demand- 
ing revision as that which regulates 
the transfer of the temporalities of the 
Church. The anomalies which dis- 
figure this branch of our jurisprudence 
are disgraceful to any code, and are 
fraught with constant prejudice to re- 
ligion. They originated, for the most 
part, in an early confusion between 
the temporal and the spiritual ele- 
ments of ecclesiastical office—a con- 
fasion at first rather accidental than 
designed, but afterwards systemati- 
re fostered by the policy of the 
medieval champions of the Roman 
Church, with a view to her own 
monopoly of ecclesiastical patronage. 
A mischievous principle thus incor- 
porated in the canon law has trans- 
mitted its pernicious influence to our 
own days: it has engendered infinite 
caprice and inconsistency in the law— 
great embarrassment in the conscience 


—great scandals in the Church—and 
great inconvenience both to clergy- 
men and to lay patrons of ecclesias- 
tical preferment. 

The remedy for these obliquities 
cannot safely be delayed; and there 
are many symptoms of the approach 
of a crisis, when. the excess of the 
evil will work its cure. The subject 
has twice undergone parliamentary 
discussion: it was suspended during 
last session owing to the absorbing 
interest of the war, but will probably 
be revived when our legislators re- 
sume their functions at St. Stephen’s. 
A lato Minister pledged himself to a 
revision of this province of the law, 
the complications and absurdities of 
which afford so convenient a handle 
to the champions of opposite creeds 
and parties, whose organs in the press 
have recently propounded various 
solutions of the problem. On the 
one hand, the enemies of the Church 
point the finger of triumphant seorn 
to these defects in the ecclesiastical 
system ; on the other, a small but in- 





1, Wavpniove's Church Patronage. 1854. 


2, Bill for the Amendment 
MP, March 1864. 


of the Laws relating to Simony. R. J. Pauaumorr, 
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fluential section of the Church—with 
whom Dr. Robert Phillimore may 
fairly be held to have identified him- 
self—have long been availing them- 
selves of the scandals thus excited, 
and of the popular misconception of 
the true attributes of simony, to fet- 
ter with additional and highly in- 
jurious restrictions the transfer of lay 
patronage, with a view, apparently, 
to its eventual extinction. They 
modestly call upon Parliament to 
forbid the sale of next presentations, 
—a prohibition which, if once en- 
acted, must soon extend to the pur- 
chase of advowsons; and this neces- 
sary concession would, as we shall 
subsequently explain, virtually sub- 
vert that system of lay patronage 
which, among its many benefits, has 
secured a fair representation of theo- 
logical principles, and the due influ- 
ence of the laity in ecclesiastical 
nominations. The large majorities 
which rejected Dr. Phillimore’s bill 
relieve us from any apprehension that 
a rechauffé of his abortive and illusory 
scheme—the herald of evils greater 
than those it failaciously pretended 
to cure—will receive the sanction of 
the House of Commons. It is, how- 
ever, upon several grounds, entitled 
to serious attention. It derives im- 
portance from its author’s connexion 
with Gladstone, whose tool and in- 
strument he is; from the persevering 
and determined efforts which, if we 
may judge from the tone of the 
Guardian newspaper, an extreme 
party in the Church are exerting to 
convert it into law; from its tendency 
to exclude the middle classes from 
the avenues to clerical preferment, 
and to enhance the existing evils of 
family patronage, as well as from the 
reality of the evil of which it is pro- 
fessedly the palliative or the anti- 
dote, but in truth an aggravation. 
That evil must be encountered, not 
by paltry shifts and empirical altera- 
tives—Lord John Russell’s favourite 
machinery—but by measures at once 
cautious and comprehensive — mea- 
sures which can only originate from 
a thorough appreciation of its real 
character and sources, 

A brief historical sketch of the laws 
relating to simony, lay patronage, 
and the ‘transfer of benefices, forms 
an essential prelude to any intelligible 
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discussion of the question, which 
naturally divides itself into three 
heads :— 

I. Church legislation on simony, 
and on lay patronage, from the earliest 
times down to the close of the great 
contest of investitures. II. The de- 
velopment of this branch of the ec- 
clesiastical and common law of 
England. III. The anomalies and 
mischievous influence of the statutes 
now in operation, and the various 
suggestions which have been offered 
for the amendment of the law. 


I. The offence for which Simon 
Magus was denounced by St. Peter 
was “the thought that the gift of 
God” (the power of conferring the 
Holy Ghost upon others) “might be 
purchased with money.” — (Acts, 
viii. 20.) Thus the primitive idea 
of simony denoted the purchase of 
spiritual powers for mercenary ends: 
the medieval confusion, as we shall 
presently explain, applied it indis- 
criminately to the transfer of tempo-- 
ralities by sale; while our own law 
is so perplexed, not to say contradic-. 
tory, that it is impossible to elicit 
from its study any clear and consis-- 
tent definition of the crime denounced. 

The early legislation of the Church,. 
and especially the subsequent recog- 
nition of the rights of lay patronage, 
will authenticate our version of the 
original attributes of simony, since 
they show that it was thus under. 
stood for ages by the Church, before 
any source of confusion or motive for. 
misconstruction had arisen. The 
earliest allusion to the sale of ordi. 
nations occurs in the twenty-second’ 
of the apostolical canons, said to have 
been drawn up by Clement, who, at 
the end of the first century, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Rome. Those 
canons, however, never made their. 
appearance before the fifth century,. 
whose production they have been: 
generally held. The so-called apos- 
tolic decrees were probably invented 
to support the authority of the second: 
canon of the council of Chalcedon,. 
which assembled in the year 452 a.p., 
and was the first ceeumenical council: 
which denounced ecclesiastical pen-. 
alties against the bishop who should 
ordain for “ money, or put a price on 
the gift of the Spirit; which eannot 
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be made the subject of sale; or who 
should promote any one of those who 
bear any clerical office, for his own 
gain of filthy lucre.” Previously to 
this, however, towards the end of the 
fourth century, the practice of taking 
money for the consecration of bishops 
had aroused the indignation of Basil, 
the successor of Eusebius on the epis- 
copal throne of Cesarea. In his se- 
venty-sixth epistle, he launches his 
episcopal censure against several pre- 
lates under his jurisdiction, who were 
sufficiently convicted by their own de- 
fence, which alleged that, as they had 
received the money after, and not 
before ordination, they were not 
strictly amenable to the charge of 
simony. Half a century later, the 
venerable St. Isidore echoes the de- 
nunciations of Basil, inveighing, 
among other delinquencies, against 
the Bishop of Damietta, who had 
reared a magnificent church by the 
profits arising from the sale of ad- 
missions to the priesthood. In the 
year 401, St. Chrysostom held a coun- 
il at Ephesus, which was attended 
by seventy-six prelates, who arraigned 
and convicted six members of the 
episcopal order of the crime of pur- 
chasing. their consecration. 

The rights and privileges of lay 
spatronage originated in the legislation 
of Justinian, who, in order to encour- 
age the endowment of churches in the 
country, gave the founders a qualified 
right of appointing clerks to minister 
therein. He protected the Church by 
reserving to the bishop a right of re- 
jection, in case the patron’s nominee, 
on presenting himself as a candidate 
for holy orders, proved unworthy of 
the sacred office. He also exacted from 
the young Levite an oath that he had 
neither given nor promised anything 
for his ordination; and the prelate 
who dispensed with this engagement 
was liable to lose his mitre. 

But the guarantee devised by the 
emperor to insure the purity of 
church appointments was unhappily 
imperfect. If the patron’s nominee 
was a layman, the discretion reserved 
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to the diocesan was available, for he 
could always refuse ordination upon 


reasonable grounds of objecticn. But 
if the candidate was a clergyman, the 
patron’s nomination was absolute; 
and the bishop had no authority to 
reject the clerk. There is scarcely the 
shadow of a doubt—so decided is the 
balance both of authorities and of pro- 
bability—that from the age of Jus- 
tinian down to the end of the great 
contest for investitures, the whole of 
the benefices in the gift of lay patrons 
corresponded to that inconsiderable 
class of English livings entitled “ Don- 
atives,” where there is no institution 
or induction on the part of the bishop, 
but the patron’s choice confers a full 
right both to the temporal emoluments 
and the cure of souls. “ Formerly,” 
says Mr. Cripps,* “the incumbent 
took his church by investiture of 
the patron. Institution by the ordi- 
nary was introduced about the time 
of Richard I. or John.” “ Where the 
clerk was already in orders,” says 
Blackstone,} “the living was usually 
vested in him by the sole donation of 
the patron, till about the middle of the 
twelfth century, when the pope and 
his bishops endeavoured to introduce 
a kind of feodal dominion over ecele- 
siastical benefices, and in consequence 
thereof began to claim and exercise 
the right of institution universally as 
a species of spiritual investiture.” The 
efforts of Hildebrand and his party 
were, as we shall presently see, crown- 
ed with partial success: and Arch- 
bishop Becket, the champion of the 
papal policy, gained an important ad- 
vantage to his Church when he made 
episcopal institution essential to the 
enjoyment of an English benefice. 

A definitive sanction of the rights 
of lay patronage was conceded by the 
Church in the ninth council of Toledo 
(655 a.D.): while the corruptions in- 
cidental to absolute lay nominations 
were encountered by a whole armouryt 
of ecclesiastical admonitions and de- 
crees, from the middle of the sixth to 
the commencement of the ninth cen- 
tury. 





* Laws relating to the Church and Clergy, p. 492; Selden de Dec., 86, 315, 383; 
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{ Srepuen’s Blackstone, vol. iii. p. 31. 
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Alluding to the Fourth Council of Orleans, cap. 7, 26, held 541 a.v.; the Third 
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Archbishop Theodore introduced 
into England an arrangement similar 
to that of Justinian, with the same 
view of encouraging landed proprie- 
tors to build churches; and Athel- 
stane granted the rank of thane to 
those lords of the soil who provided 
by permanent endowment for the reli- 
gious education of their tenants. 

Towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, Gregory I—an implacable foe 
to every form of clerical corruption— 
was elected pope. “ He watched,” says 
Dupin, “continually for the mainte- 
nance of discipline. Everywhere he 
persecuted vice and disorder, where- 
soever they appeared, and would not 
suffer any simony in the Church of 
Christ.” The denunciations, how- 
ever, against simony, contained in his 
letters to the bishops and clergy of 
his day, are limited to the sale and 
purchase of orders, or spiritual fune- 
tions, by ecclesiastics, Silvester IL, 
Leo IX., and Nicholas II, issued 
various injunctions to check the pre- 
valent abuses of ordination; but the 
pontificate of Alexander II., the im- 
mediate predecessor of Gregory VIL, 
under whose instigation he probably 
acted, marks the birth of a new era 
in the policy of the Roman pontiffs. 
Then it was that the first attempt was 
made to blend in one general category 
the acquisition of temporalities and 
the purchase of the spiritual powers 
conferred by ordination, and to ex- 
tend the definition of simony from its 
legitimate sphere, the traffic in spiri- 
tual functions, to the patron who dis- 
posed by sale of the emoluments of a 
benefice or bishopric. There had long 
been a growing tendency towards this 
development. The instances were 
very numerous in which the patron’s 
appointment to a benefice was entirely 
beyond episcopal contro], Abuses of 
such patronage were naturally fre- 
quent ; they entailed degradation on 
the Church, and inspired the keenest 
indignation in the champions of her 
rights, whose resentment could hardly 
be restrained when they saw the spiri- 
tual emblems of the episcopate, the 
ring and the crosier, conferred by the 
hands of unsanctified laymen, and 
observed the imminent danger of the 
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absorption of the Church w'thin the 
widening vortex of the feudal system. 
A remarkable illustration of the con- 
temporary tone of feeling, and of the 
policy adopted by the adherents of 
the Papacy, will be found in a letter 
of Damiani, cardinal bishop of Ostia, 
a zealous champion of papal aggran- 
disement. Two chaplains of Prince 
Godfrey, Marquis of Tuscany, having 
maintained that to purchase a bishop- 
ric, provided that nothing was given 
for consecration, did not constitute 
simony, since there was no sale of the 
sacerdotal office, the cardinal ven- 
tures arefutation in the following 
terms :— 

“Since a man cannot be divided 
into two distinct persons, whereof 
one shall enjoy the temporalities, and 
the other perform the spiritual fune- 
tions; therefore, when he buys the 
temporalities, which he cannot enjoy 
until he is advanced to the ecclesias- 
tical dignity, and performs the fune- 
tions thereof, it may be truly said 
that he buys the ecclesiastical dig- 
nity and the sacrament too; for the 
prince, in granting the investiture of a 
bishop, does not give a mere rod only, 
but the pastorat* staff, and the title 
of priesthood, the sacrament whereof 
is conferred by ordination ; and there~ 
fore, although he does not directly 
give money for his ordination, yet it 
cannot be said to be a gratuitous. 
donation, since money was _instru- 
mental to it.”* The fallacy of the 
cardinal’s logic is of course obvious 
enough. Strictly speaking, his argu- 
ment applies only to that class of 
benefices to which we have alluded: 
above, where clergymen already in. 
orders were presented by the patron, 
and where the diocesan had no power 
of rejection, as he had already con- 
ferred ordination, and episcopal in-- 
stitution had in those days no exist- 
ence. His great object, however,. 
was to develop the idea of the rightful 
supremacy of the sovereign pontiff’ 
in all ecclesiastical appointments. He- 
therefore endeavours to apply uni-- 
versally an argument only true par-. 
tially. He applies the argument: 
derivable from the abuses incidental 
to absolute lay nomination to the: 
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very different caso of the episcopate, 
where the Church was protected by 
the indispensable rite of consecration. 
He fails equally in attempting to 
support his theory by citing the de- 
erees of councils, relying entirely 
upon the canons of the council of 
Chalcedon, which, as we have already 
stated, deal solely with the trade in 
spiritualities. 

With this period—the eleventh cen- 
tury—commenced, as we have said, a 
new phase in the policy of the Papal 
Court. Hitherto the pontiffs had 
been contented with retaining, through 
the~ occasional aid of some powerful 
sovereign or soldier, the slender 
patch of territory which the asserted 
grant of Constantine had conferred 
upon them. Their spiritual supre- 
macy soared far beyond the paltry 
bounds of their temporal dominion ; 
but that very supremacy engendered 
projects of ambition, which aspired to 
secular as well as spiritual control. 
Independence of all foreign influence 
was the first step to be attained in 
the development of papal supremacy. 
From the days of Constantine, the 
pontiffs had been elected by the con- 
current voice of the nobles, the 
clergy and the people; but the elec- 
tion could only be confirmed by the 
emperor’s assent. This imperial pre- 
rogative had been vigorously as- 
serted by Justinian and Charlemagne, 
and had been fully sanctioned by a 
Lateran council, which granted to 
Otho and his successors the regula- 
tion of the papal See, and the uncon- 
trolled election of its bishops. But 
the dawn of a new era had arrived ; 
the haughty prelates thought they 
could now dispense with the em- 
peror’s protection, and they scorned 
to allow the laity, whether patrician, 
royal, or plebeian, a voice in the elec- 
tion of the heirs of Peter. Accdrd- 
ingly, Nicholas II., swayed by the 
paramount influence of Hildebrand, 
summoned a council at Rome, which 
limited exclusively to the college of 
eardinals the future nomination of 
‘the pontiffs. Nicholas II. died; and 
the purple conclave instantly elected 
and installed Alexander IJI., without 
vouchsafing the slightest intimation 
of their design or its accomplishment 
-to the emperor, Henry 1V. The sur- 
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prise succeeded: Alexander held the 
papal throne against Honorius, the 
imperial nominee, and only surren- 
dered the reins of power to Hilde- 
brand, whose puppet he and several 
preceding popes had been. The re- 
cent triumph of the Papacy over the 
emperor enabled Gregory VII. to 
advance his pretensions, and the 
crisis of the papal fortunes was at- 
tained in his demand for the sole 
right of presentation and investiture 
to all ecclesiastical dignities. 

Aguments like these may in some 
degree have paved the way for Hil- 
debrand’s amalgamation of the tem- 
poralities and the spiritual functions 
of ecclesiastical preferment; but it 
was materially aided by favourable 
coincidences—by the general condi- 
tion of Europe, and by the flagrant 
abuses both of lay and clerical pa- 
tronage. The petty states of Italy 
laboured, as at the present day, 
under the curse of political isolation ; 
Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily were 
already feudatories of the Roman 
prelates; Robert the Norman held 
his kingdom as a vassal of the pope; 
commerce, not papal aggrandisement 
was the care of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa; and the voluptuous Philip I, 
of France, surrendering ambition to 
sensuality and luxury, fell an easy 
victim to the censures and the inter- 
dict launched by Hildebrand against 
him. Denmark, Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Russia—each in their 
turn were summoned to do homage to 
the pontiff—fealty and protection on 
the one, hand, vengeance and excom- 
munication on the other. 

At this important crisis, the tide of 
venality in the barter of ecclesiastical 
offices had reached its flood. Of this 
evil, Gregory himself and his par- 
tisans in the Church were in no 
slight degree the authors and abettors. 
They. had perpetrated a fatal incon- 
sistency. Nothing short of a radical 
change in human nature could justify 
their presumption that vast temporal 
possessions, and vast temporal power, 
would neither inspire unhallowed 
motives for seeking ordination, nor 
lead to misuse of the overflowing 
treasures once obtained. The clergy 
were above public opinion—of which, 
indeed, they were the sole organs 
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“ Religion,” says a celebrated author,* 
“might at first beguile herself into 
rapacity, on account of the sacred 
and beneficent uses to which it de- 
signed to devote wealth and power. 
But rapacity would soon throw off 
the mask, and assume its real cha- 
racter. Personal passions and desires 
would intrude into the holiest sanc- 
tuary. Pious works would become 
secondary, subordinate, till at last 
they would vanish from the view; 
ambition, avarice, pride, prodigality, 
luxury, would by degrees supplant 
those rare and singular virtues.” 
The Church derived her recruits at 
once from the highest and the lowest 
classes of the community. The loftiest 
noble might well covet the archi- 
episcopal throne, which, in many 
cases, such as that of Hincmar, over- 
shadowed and eclipsed the crown; 
while the lowliest peasant found his 
account in the security, the immuni- 
ties, and the respect paid to the 
humblest orders of the clergy. What 
was so valuable attracted general 
cupidity ;. and the contagion of simony 
pervaded every ecclesiastical grade. 
“The bishop who had bought his 
see indemnified himself by selling 
the inferior prebends or cures. The 
layman who purchased holy orders 
bought usually peace, security of 
life, comparative ease. Those who 
aspired to higher dignities soon re- 
paid themselves for the outlay, how- 
ever large and extortionate. At this 
period, not merely the indignant 
satire of the more austere, but graver 
history, and historical poetry—even 
the acts and decrees of councils— 
declare that, from the Papacy down 
to the lowest parochial cure, every 
spiritual dignity and function was 
venal. The highest bishops confessed 
their own guilt; the bishopric of 
Rome had too often been notoriously 
bought and sold.” In Milan—the 
Ambrosian Milan—simony had reach- 
ed such a height, that for every 
spiritual office a sum was paid pro- 
portionate to its value. The bishop, 
Guido, himself attained the episco- 
pate by sheer purchase; and Ariald, 
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the tribune of the Church, the im- 
passioned advocate of purity, paid the 
forfeit of his life, notwithstanding the 
support of Rome, to the fury of the 
faction which opposed reform. 

Nor were lay patrons slow to swell 
the tide of corruption. Too often the 
martial retainer of some powerful 
noble or baronial chief received from 
his lord an abbacy or a priory as the 
guerdon of his spear. Too often 
clerical preferment was the degrading 
reward of some deed of villany which 
could only be accomplished by priest- 
ly intervention. Sometimes, too, by 
virtue of a compromise, which re- 
vealed the purity of both parties, 
half the annual profits of the benefice 
were reserved to the patron by his 
nominee. “The nobles,” says Mr. 
Bowden, “in those times, continually 
procured the ordination of their 
younger sons or relatives, for the 
sole purpose of qualifying them for 
the acceptance of lucrative benefices ; 
giving them, while they did so, the 
same military training and secular 
habits with the rest of the family. 
Others procured the admission to the 
priesthood of dependants, whom they 
intended to retain in subordinate 
stations in their household. ‘ Such, 
says the high-principled Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons in the days of 
Louis the Debonnair, ‘is the disgrace 
of our times, that there is scarcely 
one who aspires to any degree of 
honour who has not his domestie 
priest; and this, not that he may 
obey him, but that he may command 
his obedience alike in things lawful 
and things unlawful, in things human 
and things divine: so that these 
chaplains are constantly to be found 
serving the tables, mixing the strain- 
ed wine, leading out the dogs, 
managing the ladies’ horses, or look- 
ing aiter the lands.’ ”} 

In this wide and general reign of 
avarice and cupidity, the excess of 
the evil rejected palliatives, and de- 
manded an extraordinary and radical 
cure. It thus became easy for Hilde- 
brand to justify to himself, and to the 
ardent zeal of his partisans, his ex- 
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travagant demand for the presenta- 
tion and investiture to every eccle- 
siastical dignity. To effect this, how- 
ever, it was necessary to fuse toge- 
ther the rights and privileges of lay 
patrons and the independent spiritual 
powers of the Episcopate, as equally 
amenable to the arbitration of the 
supreme pontiff. It was necessary 
to obliterate the distinction, acknow- 
ledged both by law and reason, be- 
tween the temporalities and the 
spiritualities of the Church. Not 
only the bishop, who bartered ordi- 
nation for gold, but the patron, who 
negotiated a transfer of the temporal 
emoluments by sale, was branded 
with the odious imputation of simony. 
“The definition of the crime,” says 
Mr. Bowden, the eloquent apologist of 
Hildebrand, “was, in the language 
of its impugners, so far extended as 
to include the obtaining benefices by 
undue - obsequiousness or adulation, 
as well as by positive purchase.”* 
Threats of excommunication and de- 
privation were fulminated against all 
ecclesiastics who should accept pre- 
ferment at the hands of the laity, 
whether emperors and kings, or 
others of inferior degree; and this 
notwithstanding the recent confirma. 
tion by a council assembled at Rome, 
of the rights which Justinian had sanec- 
tioned. 

The Charch, in entering upon the 
conflict, had a show of justice upon 
her side. The first step was happily 
timed. Much scandal had arisen 
from the royal custom of investiture 
by the ring and crosier, purely spiri- 
tual symbols in the belief of church- 
men,—the one being the emblem of 
the bishop’s marriage to his Church, 
the other the type of his pastoral 
charge. Various expedients were 
mutually espoused and defeated ; till, 
at last, the outrage of a layman gave 
Hildebrand a base whereon to rear 
his magnificent exaggeration of the 
papal dignity. A council was sum- 
moned at Rome, “which forbade 
the kings and princes of the earth to 
exercise their right of investiture to 
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any spiritual dignity, and transferred 
to the pope alone a patronage and in- 
fluence more than sufficient to bal- 
ance, within their own dominions, all 
the powers of all the monarchs of 
Christendom.” The councils of 
Clermont aud Placentia faithfully re- 
gistered and re-echoed the pontifical 
edict; bishops and priests were for- 
bidden to take the oath of allegiance 
to their princes; and it was only by 
appeal to arms that Henry V., after 
many vicissitudes, in the course of 
which the sanctuary of St. Peter was 
polluted with blood, settled the terms 
of a compromise between the lay and 
ecclesiastical powers. In that settle- 
ment, the Church; in “the first gene- 
ral Lateran Council,” declared that 
the ecclesiastie elected to a bishopric 
or abbacy should receive his regalia 
at the hands of the emperor, and do 
homage for them; but that, in the 
ceremony of investiture, the emperor 
should no longer use the insignia of 
spiritual authority, but the sceptre 
only. Thus the Church recognised 
the twofold attributes of a bishopric, 
as illustrated by the distinctive sym- 
bols of investiture,—the one denoting 
the spiritual functions, the other the 
temporal accidents of the episcopal 
office. That reaction which, by the 
inexorable decree of Providence, 
avenges every usurpation of ecclesi- 
astical or civil power, in some degree 
restored the equitable balance which 
the papal encroachments had dis- 
turbed. 

Much injustice has been done to the 
character of Hildebrand by critics 
who cannot or will not appreciate 
the external conditions which of ne- 
cessity largely influenced his career. 
Sir James Stephen, whom we have 
cited above, merely paints over again 
that traditional image which the pen 
of Hallam has bequeathed to a tribe 
of inferior writers. They have alto- 
gether ignored a most important ele- 
ment in forming their estimate of 
Gregory VII.,—that exaggeration of 
the rights of lay patronage which we 
have alluded to above, and which 
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frequently entitled a layman to the 
uncontrolled nomination of a minister. 
In mere justice, it ought to have been 
alleged as a partial solution of those 
stretches of ecclesiastical prerogative, 
fraught at first sight with so arrogant 
a semblance. It was essential to 
vindicate the right either of the dio- 
cesan, the metropolitan, or the su- 
preme pontiff, to ratify or annul the 
patron’s election of a priest. This 
Gregory attempted to do when he 
claimed the privilege of investiture, 
by which he signified the spiritual 
rite of institution. His pontificate 
undeniably achieved the recognition 
by mankind of what had come to 
seem, in the eyes of his generation, 
strange and novel principles; the 
rightful exemption of the Church 
from feudal vassalage; and the ne- 
cessary existence in her constitution 
of an authority independent of the 
authority of kings, and underived 
from any regulations of merely human 
original. He prevented that secular- 
isation of the Church—that amalga- 
mating incorporation into the state— 
which must, humanly speaking, have 
reduced that divine institution into a 
machine to be worked by the hands 
of the civil magistrate, like the hea- 
then religions—into a mere compo- 
nent of the feudal system of the em- 
pire. His absorption into the Papacy 
of the independent powers of the 
episcopate is theoretically indefen- 
sible; but mighty evils require 
mighty remedies—unity is essential 
to the prompt exertion of power; and 
the temporary elevation of the Papacy 
achieved the end assigned by the wis- 
dom of ancient legislation to the dic- 
tators of classical Rome. 

The contest of investiture was 
fought in England with a nearly simi- 
lar issue. The arrogant demands pre- 
ferred by Anselm in the name of the 
pope were energetically resisted by 
Henry I.; the sovereign retained the 
privilege of the congé d’ élire, the cus- 
tody of the temporalities during the 
vacancy of a see, and the right of 
homage from the bishop-elect, while 
the free election of abbots and pre- 
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lates was secured to, the clergy: 
These rights were confirmed by the 
constitutions of Clarendon, which, 
beneath the sceptre ef Henry IL, 
subverted, by subjecting the clerical 
order to secular authority, that para- 
moynt ecclesiastical supremacy which 
had ever been the darling scheme of 
Hildebrand. The concessions ex- 
torted from the imbecile and tyran- 
nical John by the papal Court were 
redeemed by the energy and wisdom 
of Edward [., the English Justinian, 
in whose reign were passed the sta- 
tutes entitled “Quare impedit,” and 
“Preemunire,"—the one  fortifying 
the privileges of lay patrons against 
the encroachments of the prelacy, the 
other securing the rights of the crown 
in episcopal nominations. 


II. Thus at the close of the great 
struggle for investiture, the mischiev- 
ous confusion between the temporali- 
ties and the spiritual functions of the 
Church, which the papal policy had 
aggravated, was in some measure 
dispelled. Several circumstances, 
however, unhappily conspired to be- 
queath it as a legacy to our own 
days; and we discern its pernicious 
fruit in the anomalies and the caprice 
of our own law. The Gregorian defi- 
nition of simony survived the Lateran 
settlement, and was incorporated in 
the canon law; the mutual jealousy 
of civilians, canonists, and common 
lawyers, fomented and _ stereotyped 
arbitrary distinctions; the ambitious 
zeal or the sordid craft of powerful 
churchmen, embraced every expedient 
for the monopoly of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage within their own order ; v.hile 
the authors of the Reformation could 
hardly afford that semblance of laxity 
which, in the prevailing opinion of 
these times, a relaxation of the exist- 
ing restrictions on the transfer of 
church temporalities would have pre- 
sented to the public eye. 

These, and a few other points essen- 
tial to the true apprehension of the 
problem, we will briefly lay before the 
reader. 

The civil law,* says Selden, was 
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fostered by the wise policy of the 
kings and princes of Europe, “ anxious 
to counteract the ascendancy of the 
popes, who were endeavouring to 
establish their authority on the basis 
of their canon law.” The clergy pro- 
fited by the example their oppongnts 
set them in the science of codification. 
The scattered fragments of the canon 
law needed revision and consolidation 
far more urgently than the elements 
of Roman jurisprudence previous to 
the era of Justinian. They were dis- 
persed, without form, order, or cohe- 
sion, throughout the decrees of recog- 
nised and unrecognised synods, pro- 
vincial and cecumenical councils, de- 
crees of emperors and popes, epistles 
of learned ecclesiastics, and other still 
less formal and more uncertain dicta. 
The middle of the twelfth century 
found the monk Gratian, after twenty- 
four years of hard labour, still busily 
engaged with the unfinished task of 
codification; thirty years later, Gre- 
gory XIII. affixed the “seal of the 
fisherman’s ring,” the stamp of papal 
authority, to the miscellaneous code, 
thus reduced to the decrees of Gratian, 
the decretals of Gregory, the consti- 
tutions of Clement, and the “ extrava- 
gants” of John. This elaborate com- 
pilation contained many prohibitions 
against what it termed the heresy of 
simony. ‘The seventh canon chari- 
tably condemns, “by perpetual ana- 
thema,” the layman who sells church 
temporalities to a clerk. It bears un- 
mistakably the impress of Hilde- 
brand’s definition, which had enlarged 
the scope of the offence, till it embrac- 
ed the purchase, directly or indirectly, 
of a benefice, gaining the patron’s 
favour by signal service; and even 
the solicitation of preferment, whether 
personally or through the recommen- 
dation of a friend. In the spirit of 
this decree, Urban II. determined, at 
the council of Claremont, that it was 
simony to buy the revenues attached 
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to church livings, since spiritual func- 
tions were involved in their posses- 
sion. Such a prohibition obviously 
includes the purchase and sale of 
tithes,—a transaction of ordinary oc- 
currence, which can hardly wound the 
most sensitive conscience. Aquinas, 
following in the same steps, is anxious 
to persuade us that the vendor of the 
temporalities attached to a benefice is 
guilty of the crime of Gehazi, when he 
took from Naaman’s servants areward 
for their master’s cure by the hands of 
Elisha. Even dealing in relics was de- 
clared simony. A curious illustration 
of this view is furnished by an expe- 
dient which the piety of Louis IX. 
condescended to adopt. Baldwin, the 
Latin claimant to the throne of Con- 
stantinople, offered to sell to Louis 
what he asserted to be the true crown 
of thorns, as an inducement to the 
monarch to aid him in recovering his 
kingdom. The king was perplexed 
between his apprehensions of simony, 
and his strong desire to possess him- 
self of the sacred object. The diffi- 
culty was,adjusted by a compromise. 
Baldwin undertook to present the 
treasured relic as a free gift and gage 
of love, and Louis, not to be behind 
in disinterested generousity, agreed, 
out of pure affection, to pay Baldwin 
a fair equivalent in gold. 

Long before the formal consolidation 
of the canon law, -the canonical de- 
crees had largely influenced the legal 
systems of the realms of Europe, their 
authority varying with the fluctuations 
of clerical power in different times and 
countries. In England, long before 
the Norman Conquest, the prelates 
and clergy had held, without any en- 
croachment on the royal prerogative, 
synods and councils, whence issued 
canons and constitutions for the gov- 
ernment of the Church. The bishops 
divided with the sheriffs the admini- 
stration of justice, and shared the de- 
liberations of the national council; 





profession a canonist and civilian, he writes as if he had never heard of Spence 


and Savigny. 


He repeats the obsolete fiction which represents the Roman 


jurisprudence as falling with the fall of Rome, and as totally extinct till the era 
of its accidental discovery in the twelfth century; whereas in the words of Mr. 
Long, “It has never been out of use since the es of Justinian, but incorporat- 
ed itself with the codes of civilized Europe, forming the common law of the great 
Continental states, and by far the most valuable portion of the equitable juris- 

rudence of our own country.” The masterly work of Savigny, and the elaborate 
investigations of Mr. Spence, Q.C., have effected a revolution in this province of 
learning since the days of the orthodox Judge Blackstone. 
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and the clerical monopoly of learning 
powerfully influenced the development 
of British jurisprudence. The rising 
ascendancy of the clergy was further 
promoted by the Conqueror’s inde- 
pendent organization of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Anxious to avoid the 
confusions arising in the sheriffs’ courts 
from the antagonistic principles of 
feudal and canon law, he severed the 
civil from the spiritual jurisdiction, 
allowing the secular magistrate no 
control whatever over ecclesiastical 
persons or affairs, the cognisance 
whereof was vested entirely in the 
bishop. Such was the origin of the 
jurisdiction possessed by the ecclesias- 
tical courts of the present day. Wil- 
liam was probably little aware how 
formidable an instrument of usurpa- 
tion he had placed in the hands of the 
clergy. Their independence of secular 
control was abused by a license in- 
tolerable to the country, and utterly 
incompatible with the maintenance of 
the royal authority. The flagrancy 
of the evil excited the spirited resist- 
ance of Henry IL.; but the fall of 
Becket was followed by a reaction, 
and the tide of sacerdotal influence 
variously ebbed and flowed till the 
clergy found a champion in Stephen, 
who repaid their support of his claims 
to the throne by a formal promulga- 
tion of the civil and canon law. By 
Vacarius at Oxford, the extravagant 
principles which characterise the de- 
crees of Gratian were propounded; a 
custom traversing a papal edict was de- 
clared void; anathema was pronounc- 
ed upon the man who sued a clerk 
before a lay tribunal: nor was a lay- 
man competent even to give evidence 
against a member of the sacred order. 
Notwithstanding, however, the high 
position of the clergy, and the elabo- 
rate compilations by which canonists 
sought to dignify their code, two 
canons only, out of the innumerable 
decrees which throughout papal Eu- 
rope denounced simony as a deadly 
heresy, appear to have met with any 
favour or acceptance in England. 
They are to be found in the well- 
known collection of Lyndwood, the 
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leading authority on the canon law. 
The first* is couched in the following 
terms: “It shall not be lawful for 
any person to transfer a church to 
another by way of a portion, or to 
take any money or other benefit by - 
reason of any previous agreement; 
and if any person shall be found guilty 
thereof, either by proof or by his own 
confession, we do decree, by the king’s 
authority, and our own, that he shall be 
for ever deprived of the patronage of 
that church.” It is curious to remark 
the commentary with which Sir Simon 
Degge quotes this coo] assumption of 
a right to share in the royal functions, 
and to adjudicate on real property 
rights without parliamentary sanction, 
and independently of the common 
Jaw. “It was not sufficient,” says 
that learned civilian, “by a canon to 
deprive a man of his freehold and in- 
heritance ; neither was this canon ever 
put in execution, or attempted to be 
so, as I find.”t| The second{ canon 
was enacted by a council of ecclesias- 
tics assembled at London, a.p. 1268; 
under Othobon, cardinal legate of 
Clement IV. The thirty-third con- 
stitution revokes and annuls all com- 
pacts made with the patron of a bene- 
fice to reserve to him a certain annu- 
ity out of the proceeds of the living. 
Herein also the church invaded the 
province of the common law. “This 
canon,” says Sir Simon, “was of as 
little effect as the other as to the 
making contracts void, which only 
were determinate at the common 
law, where this canon could not be 
pleaded in bar.” Such was the prac- 
tical influence of these arrogant en- 
actments, even in the high noon and 
zenith of papal ascendancy. The 
terms of their preamble betray the 
spirit which animated their authors. 
Their professed aim is “to obviate 
waste done to the Church.” By de- 
claring the temporalities of a benefice 
incapable of transfer on the same 
terms as ordinary property, they 
obstructed the legal privileges of lay 
patrons; and made it easy to set up 
imaginary cases of abuse, whereby the 
rights of presentation might, on pre- 





* Lynpwoon’s Provinciale, p. 278. The date of the canon is 1175, a.p. 


{ Parson’s Counsellor, tit. “Simony,” 


p. 44. 
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tence of escheat, be gradually absorbed 
in the vortex of clerical ambition. In 
the reign of Henry VIII, an act* of 
Parliament empowered the king to 
issue a mixed commission of clergy 
and laity to revise the ecclesiastical 
laws, providing that “such canons, 
constitutions, ordinances, and synodals 
provincial, being already made, which 
were not contrariant nor repugnant to 
the laws, statutes, and customs of this 
realm, nor to the damage or hurt of 
the king’s prerogative-royal, should 
still be used and executed as they 
were before the making of this act.” 
This statute, says Lord Hardwicke, 
gave no further legislative sanction to 
the canon law than it previously 
possessed ; it recognised its obligation 
solely upon the clergy. The revision 
contemplated by the act of Henry 
VIII. was carried into execution, 
The compilation appeared in the reign 
of Edward VI., under the title of the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 
but the monarch’s early death pre- 
vented its enrolment among the sta- 
tutes of the land. The accession of 
Mary reversed the current of the Pro- 
testant tide: an act} was passed “ re- 
pealing all articles and provisions 
made against the apostolic See of 
Rome.” But although Cardinal 
Pole was licensed by the crown to 
hold a synod, at which the old eccle- 
siastical denunciations against simony 
were re-echoed, outlawry and depri- 
vation of patronage were no longer 
attempted against lay abusers of 
clerical preferment; a significant 
token of the check which the papal 
absorption of spiritual and temporal 
jurisdictions had received. Queen 
Elizabeth did not attempt to carry the 
Reformatio Legum through Parlia- 
ment; and thus this elaborate and 
well-digested compilation virtually 
degenerated into a dead letter, valu- 
able rather to the historian than the 
lawyer. She, however, promulgated 
a code entitled the Queen’s Injunc- 
tions, which embodied a transcript 
against simony from King Edward’s 
compilation, afterwards inserted in 
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the canons of 1603, to whose autho- 
rity the clergy are amenable, irrespec- 
tively of statute or of common law. 
The object of this provision was, how- 
ever, rather to restrain patrons from 
reserving to themselves any portion 
of the emoluments of a benefive, than 
to repress simoniacal transactions 
properly so called; in other words, 
rather to defend the clergy against 
the laity, than the Church against the 
clergy. The corrupt patron was aban- 
doned to the terrors of conscience ; the 
corrupt nominee lost his preferment; 
but the rights of patronage were left 
untouched. The motives of the prin- 
cipal reformers in continuing, with 
certain reservations, the papal strain 
of denunciation against simony, are 
very obvious, Any imputation of 
laxity would have been exceedingly 
dangerous to their cause; they pro- 
fessed to reform the lives and practice, 
as well as the doctrines of the clergy ; 
a horror of simoniacal corruptions had 
been studiously instilled into the po- 
pular mind; and the advocates of the 
reformed faith could hardly afford to 
be more favourable than their antago- 
nists to the privileges of Jay patronage. 
The secret bias of the public feeling 
towards a truer interpretation of the 
temporalities and spiritualities of the 
Church was, however, betrayed by 
several legislative. acts, both positive 
and negative. The Court of High 
Commission, though invested with 
powers so comprehensive that they 
speedily constituted a new ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny, abstained from multiply- 
ing the existing restrictions against 
the transfer of benefices, and assumed 
no cognisance of simony. In the year 
1571,) an abortive attempt was made 
to carry through Parliament a “ Bill 
for Suppressing Simony in Presenta- 
tion to Benefices,” apparently prompt- 
ed by a desire to protect the Church 
from spoliation. But the author of 
the bill contended that the patron had 
nothing but a bare right of nomina- 
tion, which he could not transfer, or 
deal with as part and parcel of his 
real property; and that the claims 





* 25 Henry VIIL, ¢. 19. 
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of blood, affection, and friendship in 
the donation of a benefice were null 
and void. This reasoning, however, 
found no sympathy from the House ; 
the bill was rejected, the presenta- 
tion to livings was left unaffected by 
statute, and simony remained, as before, 
an offence only at the canon law. The 
same year was marked by an incident 
which remarkably illustrates the re- 
cognition of the temporal character of 
lay patronage. An advowson be- 
longing to the Earl of Sussex having 
repeatedly changed hands, his lord- 
ship, who was perhaps not the most 
clear-headed member of the peerage, 
wrote to the bishop of the diocese, 
expressing his aversion to anything 
bearing the semblance of simony, and 
requesting his advice.* The prelate, 
after conference with the leading 
authorities in the civil law, replied 
that the sale of advowsons was not 
tolerated in the old canons, but that 
it was fully sanctioned by the com- 
mon law, whereby all controversies 
about rights of patronage Were ruled, 
and which regarded those rights as 
simply . temporal in their nature. 
Kighteen years subsequently, how- 
ever, the temporal courts were indi- 
rectly armed with jurisdiction in re- 
straining simoniacal contracts. We 
say indirectly, for the title of the 
act} affords the strongest presumption 
that a prohibition against simony, so 
called, was a secondary object. This 
is still clearer from the preamble of 
the statute, which, says Chief-Justice 
Dyer,t “was. not framed to prevent 
the offence of simony, since there is 
no mention of or allusion to it. It 
was not,” says the learned judge, 
“because such presentations occa- 
sioned scandal or offence to the piety 
of the Church, or were repugnant to 
the feelings of the nation, or prejudi- 
cial to the national weal; but because 
the election and presentation of unfit 
persons to fellowships and colleges, 
and cathedral offices, had been preju- 
dicial to learning, to the common- 
wealth, and the estate of the realm, 
that legislative interference was re- 
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quired.” Much injury, however, was 
inflicted, and much discreditable sub- 
terfuge and evasion has resulted from 
the ultra severity and mistaken princi- 
ple of the 40th of the canons of 1603, 
which were framed from the articles, 
injunctions, and synodal acts pub- 
lished during the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, and adopted by 
the clergy in convocation at the com- 
mencement of the reign of James IL, 
who, in the following year, gave them 
his assent, and caused their publica- 
tion by royal authority. The title of 
the canon is, An Oath against Simony 
at Institution into Benefices. All who 
have authority to admit to ecclesi- 
astical offices and _ benefices” are 
charged to administer to applicants 
the following oath: “I, A. B., do 
swear that I have. made no simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise, directly 
or indirectly, by myself or any other, 
by my knowledge or with my con- 
sent, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, for or concerning the 
procuring this ecclesiastical dignity, 
place, preferment, office, or living.” If 
the equivocal term, simoniacal, bo 
construed in its true sense, no clergy- 
man who has, whether personally or 
through a friend, purchased the tem- 
poralities of a benefice, need hesitate 
to pledge himself to the above en- 
gagement ; but if it be construed in the 
confused and traditional sense be- 
queathed by centuries of Romanist 
perversion—the sense probably con- 
templated by the authors of the law— 
it is a very mischievous restraint upon 
a tight of transfer, which is at once 
innocent, and highly conducive, as we 
shall presently show, to the public 
advantage and the welfare of the 
Church. That the terms of the en- 
gagement were intended to bear the 
latter construction is indeed tolerably 
clear from a subsequent statute, the 
12th of Anne, st. ii.c. 12. That the 
oath had been in the interval re- 
peatedly evaded, if not directly vio- 
lated, is evident from the same source. 
The act, after declaring that some of 
the clergy have procured preferments 
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by buying livings, enacts that if in fu- 
ture any person shall directly or indi- 
rectly, for any sum of money, gift, re- 
ward, or benefit whatsoever, procure 
or accept the next avoidance of any 
benefice or ecclesiastical dignity, his 
presentation thereto shall be void, and 
such agreement shall be taken to bea 
simoniacal contract. 


III. Such, then, is a brief sketch of 
the most prominent acts of British 
legislation upon this entangled and 
perplexed, yet most important pro- 
vince of ecclesiastical law. We will 
now endeavour to lay before the reader 
the mischievous inconsistencies—the 
monstrous anomalies—engendered by 
the statutes now in operation, toge- 
ther with the chief amendments hith- 
erto proposed—-amendments which 
we earnestly recommend the Houses 
of Parliament not to favour with their 
patronage, unless they wish to aggra- 
vate the evils which it is their privilege 
to relieve :-— 

1. A clergyman may not purchase a 
next presentation to a benefice. 

2. A layman may purchase a next 
presentation, but not when the living 
is vacant. 

3. It is legal for a clergyman to give 
a bond of resignation in favour of cer- 
tain specified relatives of the patron. 

4, It is illegal for a clergyman to 
give a general resignation bond. 

These anomalies are scarcely more 
ridiculous, both intrinsically and his- 
torically, than their practical opera- 
tion is mischievous, and pregnant 
with scandal to the Church. To take 
the first of the above restrictions: it 
is indefensible in principle, and in- 
jurious in practice. In principle: be- 
cause no just distinction can be insti- 
tuted between clerk and layman, un- 
less some spiritual function is conveyed 
by the transfer of the temporalities, in 
which case (which we totally deny) cler- 
gyman and layman are equally parties 
to a simoniacal transaction ;—in prac- 
tice: because it directly gives rise to 
scandalous evasions—evasions so fre- 
quent, that it is clear that in this case 
the obligation sustainable in a court 
of law has no correlative sanction in 
the court of conscience. Thus the 
very severity of the law defeats itself. 
Between legal enactments and public 
opinion or private conscience there is 
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a mutual reaction. Public opinion 
may influence widely without the 
direct support of the law ; but without 
the alliance of public opinion, law is 
powerless. Bereft of friendly sympathy 
with the sentiment or conscience of a 
nation, the law is not merely nerve- 
less and inert, but it creates a feeling, 
it evokes a practice, antagonistic to 
itself. All manner of elusory expe- 
dients are devised to neutralise prohi- 
bitions which the intrinsic perceptions 
of right and wrong declare to be void 
of moral sanction. ‘Thus the clerk 
who cannot buy a next presentation 
in his own name and person, either 
purchases the presentation before he 
receives holy orders, and afterwards 
presents himself, or avails himself of 
the mediation of some lay relative or 
friend to negotiate the transfer for 
him. The only difficulty presented to 
his conscience is the oath imposed by 
the 40th canon ; he there declares that 
he has “ neither directly or indirectly” 
given any payment or consideration 
for the benefice. This may beastum- 
blingblock to many; but the law, as if 
aware of its own total imbecility, opens 
an easy subterfuge, as we have seen, 
in the epithet simoniacal attached to 
the word payment. It is, however, a 
subterfuge of which, we confess, we 
could not venture to avail ourselves 
in the face of the well-known rule that 
engagements are to be construed in 
the sense in which they are imposed. 
Another method of evasion, scarcely 
more creditable to the statutes which 
provoked it, has been sanctioned by 
the right reverend bench, and is en- 
couraged by devout friends of the 
Church. It is simply the payment of a 
large sum towards the erection of a 
church by a clergyman, upon the 
understanding that he shall bo the 
first incumbent of the new district 
Church. The law is eluded by the 
casuistical pretext that at the time 
when the money was subscribed the 
Church was not consecrated ; or, in 
other words, had as yet no cure of 
souls attached to it. 

Then, as to the second of the above 
restrictions, by virtue of which no 
one can sell a presentation when the 
church is vacant,—it has been said 
that this prohibition rests entirely 
upon a mere technicality, which re- 
gards the fallen vacancy as a chose in 
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action. But we decline to avail our- 
selves of the imputation thus levelled 
at the law by its own expositors, and 
adopt the principle declared by Lord 
Mansfield and Archdeacon Paley to 
be the basis of the limitation. These 
eminent authorities assign, as the rea- 
son of the statute,* “the public utility, 
the better to guard against simony,” 
the object being “to restraint the 
patron who possesses the right of pre- 
senting, at the vacancy, from being 
influenced in the choice of a presentee 
by a bribe or benefit to himself.” 
Construing the law, then, in the sense 
attached to it by its best friends, we 
say it is clearly open to two fatal ob- 
jections. It is founded upon a false 
principle, and it leads directly to evils 
worse than those it pretends to cure. 
It is a false principle to institute 
merely factitious distinctions between 
moral right and wrong; nor can men 
be rendered religious by Act of Par- 
liament. If it is wrong to sell a pre- 
sentation when a church is vacant, 
how can it be right to dispose of the 
temporalities by sale an hour before 
the incumbent breathes his last sigh ?t 
Independently of this flagrant incon- 
sistency, the law allows a man to hold 
a trust which none but a conscien- 
tious man can duly exercise, and yet 
presumes that he will not discharge it 
conscientiously. Next, as to the scan- 
dal which this abortive and suicidal 
restriction continually creates,—it fre- 
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quently happens that a patron wishes 
to sell a presentation, when the living 
casually falls in before he can effect 
the transfer; or he is desirous of 
presenting a friend or relative who 
has not actually taken holy orders 
when the vacancy occurs. He ac- 
cordingly resorts to the following ex- 
pedient, several scandalous instances 
of which have figured in the Tvmes, 
from the pen of that fervid ecclesiasti- 
cal purist, S. G. Osborne. An aged 
incumbent, tottering on the verge of 
the grave, is ingeniously selected as a 
warming-pan. It is presumed that 
unless he is, in Charles II.’s phrase, 
“a most unconscionable time dying,” 
two or three years at most will libe- 
rate him from all parochial troubles. 
Meanwhile his successor receives his 
ordination, and is ready for the living 
when it drops; or, if the objeet is 
simply the sale of the presentation on 
the best terms, the same device is 
tried. The old man is appointed, the 
benefice is now full, and has thereby 
become a marketable commodity. An 
advertisement forthwith appears, set- 
ting forth the hoary antiquity of the 
present rector, and the prospect of 
early possession, so captivating to pur- 
chasers. We cannot, in general, refer 
with much satisfaction to the lucubra- 
tions of Dr. Waddilove, but his com- 
mentary on these proceedings is just 
and true :— 

“That this is repulsive,” he says, “to 





* Lord C. J. Mansfield, in the Bishop of Lincoln v. Wolferston. 
+ Patey, Moral and Political Philosophy, book iii. — . 
} That this is no imaginary case is clear from the following decision, in Fox v. 





Bishop of Chester, 1 Dow. 416; 8. C. 6 Bing. 1. T. conveyed by bargain and sale 
the advowson of a rectory to E. F., the incumbent being then, to the knowledge 
of both parties, atthe point of death ; but it did not appear that either party had 
any particular clerk in view for the next presentation, or that the clerk after- 
wards knew anything of the transaction. It was held, reversing the Court of 
Great Session at Chester, and the Court of King’s Bench, that this was not 
simony, so as to authorise the bishop’s rejection of the clerk. Thus, although the 
incumbent was actually in a dying state, the sale was held to be legal. 

§ One of the worst of these cases occurred about two years ago at St. Ervan’s, 
in the diocese of Exeter. The bishop instituted an old man in the last stage of 
decrepitude, whom his own secretary acknowledged to be, at the time of his in- 
duction, “incapable personally to discharge the duties of his office.” (Zimes, Aug. 
20, 1853.) The Edinburgh Review unjustly reflects on the bishop. The truth 
is, that the law left his lordship no alternative as to institution. The ecclesiasti- 
eal tribune (S. G. O.) afterwards most unjustly preferred a similar charge in the 
columns of the Zimes against an excellent country gentleman, Philip Bennet, Esq., 
M.P., Rougham Hall, Suffolk. So far from presenting to the rectory of Rougham 
‘an old and infirm man,” he disposed of the presentation at a sum considerabl, 
below its real marketable value, in order to secure the services of an active an 
efficient rector for the parish. So much for the calumnies of an agitator, whom 
it isbeneath the dignity of a man iniquitously assailed to answer. 
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religious feeling and decency, none will 
deny; but it may be said that, if the 
sale of presentations to vacant benefices 
is legalised, attractive advertisements 
respecting them will still be put forth. 
Granted; but we shall then be spared 
the spectacle of a decrepid old man in- 
vested with sacred duties which his age 
and infirmities render him incapable of 
discharging ; and the patron will escape 
the necessity of resorting to the degrad- 
ing alternative of presenting one whom 
he knows to be unable to discharge the 
sacred obligations he has undertaken, 
and will be in a position to declare at 
once, honestly and openly, that the liv- 
ing is vacant, and that he is desirous of 
selling it. And if he is at liberty to sell 
it at all, it is absurd to prohibit him 
from doing so when it is of most value, 
—that is, when it is vacant; and if, 
moreover, as we contend, nothing spirit- 
ual passes by the transfer of a benefice, 
it is as unreasonable as it is unjust to 
preclude from sale an interest of which 
the purchaser may become at onee pos- 
sessed; but, at the same time, permit 
the sale of that same interest in rever- 
-sion.”—Pp. 144, 145. 


The dereliction of principle which 
characterises our legislation upon this 
point has been acknowledged in the 
following terms by a learned judge :* 

“If the perpetual advowson be sold 
when the church is void, the next 
presentation will not pass; and if 
the next avoidance only were sold 
after the death of the incumbent, the 
sale is altogether void. It may be 
wise to carry the restraint in the sale 
of this species of property still far- 
ther, and to say the next avoidance 
shall in no case 4 sold.t For if it be 
proper to prevent the giving money 
for a presentation, it seems equally 
proper to prevent the sale of that 
which gives the immediate right to 
present; but the courts of law never 
thought they were authorized to go 
that tength.” 

Such is the sentence passed upon 
the consistency of the law by one of 
its best and ablest ministers. 

“The next anomaly,” says Dr. 
Waddilove, “which the law presents, 
is, that by statute, a bond condition- 
ed for the resignation of a living in 
favour of any one or iwo persons so 
named, provided that each of them 
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shall be, either by blood or by mar- 


riage, an uncle, son, grandson, bro- 
ther, nephew, or grand-nephew of 
the patron, or one of the patrons, of 
the living, is capable of being en- 
forced ; but a bond expressed in ge- 
neral terms of resignation cannot be 
enforced.”—P, 149. 

The distinction is indefensible in 
theory; but it does not practically 
entail inconvenience in anything like 
an equal ratio with the ingenious legal 
distortions quoted above. Histori- 
cally considered, however, it has a 
very exceptionable claim to continu- 
ance on the statute-book. It origi- 
nated in an evasion of the Elizabethan 
provision against presentation to a 
living for any bond, covenant, or as- 
surance. To defeat this prohibition 
on its own ground, “general bonds 
of resignation” were invented, and 
until the year 1783 were capable 
of enforcement both at law and equity. 
In that year 


“The judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, with Lord Mansfield as their 
chief, had, upon the authority of several 
decided cases, held these general bonds 
valid, confirming, on appeal, a decision 
of the Court of Common Pleas. Upon a 
further appeal, however, to the House 
of Lords, that tribunal was, after several 
questions had been put to the judges, 
who, differing in opinion, were directed 
to deliver their opinions seriatim, moved 
by Lord Thurlow to reverse the judg- 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench. The 
motion was carried by a majority of 1, 
there being 19 votes in the affirmative, 
and 18 in the negative. The question, 
however, was not yet fully settled. 
Whether bonds conditioned on resigna- 
tion in favour of specified persons were 
illegal or not, remained an open ques- 
tion. 

“But in the year 1826 the Court of 
King’s Bench held that such bonds were 
legal; but the House of Lords again dif- 
fered from the Court of King’s Bench. 
The judges to whom the question was 
referred also differed in opinion, but the 
majority pronounced such a bond to be 
illegal, the Lord Chancellor Eldon and 
six judges holding a contrary opinion. 
At length, to set the question at rest, the 
Statutes 7 and 8 George IV., ¢. 25, and 
9 George IV., c. 94, were passed, where- 
by bonds conditioned for the resignation 





* Chief Justice Best: Fox v. Bishop of Chester, 6 Bing. Rep. 1 & 2 B. and Cr. 635. 
+ This lame expedient would only have the effect of increasing the sale of 
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of a benefice are rendered legal, under 
the provisions we have named.” — Pp, 
150, 151, WapDILOvE. 


The law, however, has pronounced 
its own condemnation by its well- 
attested inefficiency. That inefii- 
ciency cannot be attributed to any 
want of severity: its very severity 
has been the cause of its defeat. In- 
tending murder, it has committed sui- 
cide. The public opinion of this hard- 
headed generation, apt to examine 
the principle of things, and no longer 
the slave of mere tradition, has ma- 
terially influenced the tone of parlia- 
mentary legislation on the point in 
question. Several recent acts, not 
only enabling, but compelling the 
sale of benefices, prove that modern 
parliaments view the transfer of 
Church temporalities in a very differ- 
erent light from that in which it was 
regarded by the senates of Elizabeth 
and Anne. The Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act directs that advowsons, and 
the right of presentation to any bene- 
fice possessed by any body corporate, 
shall be sold, and the proceeds ap- 

lied to the purposes and uses of the 

ody corporate. The powers vested 
in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and the reception given to certain 
Capitular Estate Bills, speak unde- 
niably the same language. The in- 
efficiency of the law is patent; acts 
which it declares simoniacal are fre- 
quent, but no steps are taken to 
punish the offenders. The reports of 
our common law courts are almost 
barren of proceedings against Simon- 
iacal patrons: nor are the ecclesias- 
tical courts more apt to encourage 
the prosecution of corrupt presentees, 
From the year 1752 to bre present 
day, two solitary cases only are re- 
corded. In 1840, a serious charge of 
selling his collations to various be- 
nefices was brought against the Dean 
of York.* The Archbishop’s com- 
missary declared himself satisfied with 
the proofs; but the Coart of Queen’s 
Bench overruled his sentence, and 
saved the Dean from deprivation. 
And this is a case where the charge 
amounted to simony in its truest 
sense; for the Dean was both patron 
and ordinary of the churches he was ac- 
cused of selling. And the insufficiency 
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of the oath at institution is acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Phillimore himself.+ 

But what is the specific devised b 
Dr. Phillimore for the solution of this 
problem in ecclesiastical law? All 
the ingenuity and learning of this 
experienced lawyer can contrive no 
more felicitous expedient than a pro- 
hibition of the sale of next presenta- 
tions. Such was the measure which 
he and his party perseveringly urged 
upon Parliament last year and the 
year before,—a measure still falla- 
ciously paraded and eulogised by his 
partisans in the press, and only 
dropped for the moment to be revived 
on the first opportunity. 

Manifold and decisive are the objec- 
tions to such an antidote ; space will 
not allow us to specify them all in de- 
tail, but we will at any rate invite the 
reader’s attention to their salient 
points, and enable him to judge whe- 
ther it may not be possible to suggest 
a scheme less open to exceptions fatal 
to its efficacy. 

In the first place, the measure, so 
far from palliating, would only aggra- 
vate the disease. It would only have 
the effect of multiplying tenfold the 
sale of advowsons. To give the mea- 
sure any degree of practical efficiency, 
it would be requisite to introduce a 
bill dealing with advowsons also. 
Dr. Phillimore, indeed, denies that he 
has any such intention : his innocence 
is most engaging: but we can only 
infer that he enjoys but partially the 
confidence of the party which has found 
it convenient to employ him as their 
tool. That the annihilation of the rights 
of lay patronage is their real and scarce- 
ly-concealed object, is clear from the 
articles of their organ — the Guard- 
tan newspaper, which complains that 
Dr. Phillimore did not go far enough, 
and that the sale of advowsons also 
must be prohibited. For what would 
be the effect of such a prohibition? 
The disposal of presentations and ad- 
vowsons by sale being denied to their 
possessors, the appointments would 
remain, in a vast number of instances, 
in-the most indigent, or, in other 
words, the most improper. hands. in 
which we could possibly vest the no- 
mination. Not only would the a 
pointments themselves suffer, but the 





* Reported 2 Adol. and Ell., p. 1. 
VOL. LXXVIII. 46 
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local charities, the parochial interests, 
would be starved. A cry would | 
be raised against lay patro itself. 
The sieah inoud Saad hae been 
conducted after the most approved 
methods of certain modern politicians. 
The institution, long undermined by 
systematic and studiously - cherished 
abuse, would at first be mutilated, and 
then destroyed. - Dr. Phillimore, in- 
deed, thinks proper to lavish his very 
suspicious eulogy upon lay patron- 
age, abstractly considered. But we 
hardly know whether the smiles or 
the frowns of these ecclesiastical re- 
formers are the most deadly to their 
victims, ‘‘When they take to prais- 
ing institutions,” says Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton, “ it is time to pray God for them.” 
It would be truistical to expatiate at 
length on the benefits of lay patron- 
age; suffice it to remind the reader 
that it insures two objects of para- 
mount importance—the due influence 
of the laity in Church appointments, 
and the protection of the Church from 
a very serious evil—the exclusive as- 
cendancy of any one theological school. 
Annihilate it, and what remains? The 
vacant patronage must either be as- 
signed to the Crown or the Bishops, 
or else be vested in a permanent com- 
mission. The two former alterna- 
tives will not hold water for an in- 
stant ;.the latter would be the most 
odious and pernicious form in which 
centralisation. could'- be substituted 
for local government. It would lead, 
besides, to a vast amount of system- 
atic jobbery, and would achieve all 
that legislation could effect towards 
killing those pious and affectionate 
sympathies which bind the country 
gentleman to the parish church. To 
abandon the preferment to the Crown, 
would be almost as impossible as it 
would be prejudicial; the nomination 
of bishops by a Minister who may be 
a dissenter, is already unpopular 
enough. iani strained. fur- 
vest Abo lag” patronage in tne, pi 

e patronage in is- 
copal banth,: eebd be to salion 
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Protestant England the darling scheme 
of Hildebrand ; a vision which may 
float before the dreamy imagination 
of some enthusiastic medievalist ; 
but which, were it not the legitimate 
issue of Dr. Phillimore’s proposals, 
could hardly, we should have thought, 
have presented itself to the practical 
reformer. 

Independently of this, it would tend 
directly to aggravate one of the worst 
abuses incidental to the existing sys- 
tem. If a man is prevented from sell- 
ing the next presentation, but is able 
to sell the next but one, the result 
will be that predicted by the Attorney- 
General: the next presentation-will 
be given, by an arrangemept between 
the seller and the buyer, to some one 
whose years and infirmities have been 
most carefully ascertained-and weigh- 
ed, and the following presentation 
will be sold at a higher rate to the 
purchaser. 

Another and more serious objection 
to Dr. Phillimore’s scheme is furnished 
by the fact that it would enhance 
the existing evils of family patronage, 
and would close the main avenue to 
clerical independence against that 
large and useful class of clergymen 
who have no family livings to reward 
them, and who are too numerous to 
receive, or too unambitious to court, 
episcopal preferment. It is well 
known that the middle classes are far 
more apt to consult the capabilities 
and wishes of their children, in the 
choice of professions, than the aristo- 
cracy and the country gentlemen. 
They contribute to the service of the 
Church a body of men whom taste 
and conscious fitness lead to the min- 
istry, and whose private fortunes 
exempt them from the mean and 
odious subservience of the clerical 
adventurer. From this infusion of 
new blood, the Church and the patri- 
cian order alike reap strength and 
vigour. The merchant who starts his 
sons in life with £5000 or £10,000 
a-piece, invests the clerical aspirant’s 
portion in the purchase of a benefice, 





* Of the 11,728 benefices in 


England and Wales, 1144 are in the gift of the 


Crewn; 1858 in that of the bishops; 938 in that of cathedral chapters and other 
dignitaries; 790, in addition to the presentation of those belonging to Papists, are in 
that of the universities of Oxford. and @ambridge, and the Colleges of Eton, Win- 
chester, &¢.; 931 in that of the ministers of the mother churches; and the residue, 
6092, in that of private persons.—Return on Religious Worship, Census of 1851. 
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which will at least insure his ministe- 
rial labours a healthy independence. 
Dr. Phillimore would condemn many a 
pious and able clergyman to waste his 
days in the uncongenial sphere of a 
curacy, his best efforts neutralised 
by the apathy or stupidity of a rector 
who cannot appreciate, and will not 
second them. On the other hand, the 
future career of the youthful scions of a 
landed family is frequently determined, 
almost before their birth, by influences 
beyond their control. For the advow- 
son acts as a perpetual incentive to 
train up a member of the family to fill 
the vacant living ; whereas a next pre- 
sentation is bought with a view to some 
definite person, who is either already a 
clergyman, er about to enter into holy 
orders, and whom his own taste and 
inclinations have led to the service of 
the Church. So fallacious is the ar- 
gument ef Dr. Phillimore and Lord 
Goderich, that the power of purchas- 
ing next presentations is a dangerous 
incentive to seek admission to holy 
orders from corrupt motives! It is 
the possession of advowsons, which 
these eecentric politicians retain—not 
the sale of presentations, which they 
long to abolish—that is apt to exert 
this influence! Besides, it is ridiculous 
to assert that, in purchasing a next 
presentation for a son, a parent sug- 
gests to him “corrupt motives” for 
aspiring to the ministry. In a pecuniary 
point of view, the purchase of a bene- 
fice is probably the worst investment in 
which the filial fortunes could embark. 

The trath is, that Dr. Phillimore, 
though a civilian and canonist of no 
mean reputation, has been guilty of the 
great logical and historical error of 
confounding the vital distinction be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual 
elements of ecclesiastical office. This 
is clear, not only from the general tenor 
of his speech, but from the egregious 
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fallaey of the comparisons by which 
he seeks to illustrate and to fortify his 
argument. He actually attempts to 
identify the sale of a benefice with the 
sale of a judgeship, as equally a breach 
of decency and propriety. It is almost 
superfluous to remark that the appoint- 
ment of a judge is but a civil act of 
the Crown, involving, without any 
formal inquiry, a presumed capacity 
of administering justice in the nominee; 
whereus the purchase of a benefice 
merely implies a right to the emolu- 
ments conditional on the diocesan’s 
approbation of the minister. To 
justify the fictitious analogy set up by 
Dr. Phillimore, not only the mere tem- 
poralities of a living must have been 
conveyed by sale, but the bishop must 
have been prevailed upon to institute 
by bribes. His whole scheme is per- 
vaded by the radical error into which, 
as we have explained above, accident 
rather than intention originally be- 
trayed the Medieval Church ; an error 
ean perbaps, in the abettors of 

ildebrand’s policy, but not in Dr. 
Phillimore; who might have learnt bet- 
ter even from a common lawyer half a 
century ago. For Blackstone, preju- 
diced as he undoubtedly was in favour 
of received and traditional exposi- 
tions of the law, had forcibly pointed 
out the general misapprehension of 
the essence of Simony. “The true,” 
writes that eminent authority, “ though 
not the common notion of Simony, is, 
if any person obtains orders or @ 
license ‘to preach by money or corrupt 
practices ;” an offence punishable by 
statute, both in the person giving 
and the persen receiving prefer- 
ment. 

We have too strong a case against 
Dr. Phillimore to think it meedful to 
press the argument derivable from the 
widespread mischiefs which a revulsion 
in the law of property* invariable occa- 





* Supposing the owner of a next presentatién to die bankrupt or insolvent, his 
assignee is bound by the law to sell the next presentation, and divide the proceeds 
among the creditors. Turns of presentation are frequently the subjects of bequest 
by will, with directions for their sale—are dealt with by settlemerit and deeds of gift 


—are not unfrequently affected by mortage 


and similar charges, and are deemed as 


much a portion of the estate of individuals as the acres they hold or the money they 
possess. This constitutes their wide difference from the disfranchised boroughs, the 
traffic in which, though practised, was never recognised as a legal transaction capa- 
ble of enforcement. Advowsons, &c., are at once a property and a trast; borough 


nominations were, in the eye of the law, a trust only. 
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sions. We might also clearly show 
that, in mere consistency, the principle 
of his bill involves a crusade against 
the lay ae cma of tithes. But 
perhaps the strongest objection to his 
= is the utter impossibility 
of his ever inducing the House of 
Commons to acquiesce in such a 
scheme. The large majorities which 
rejected the bills—the exposure of the 
futility and the suicidal tendency of 
the measure—together with the vast 
and pernicious surrender of the rights 
of the laity, which its principle, once 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
would cencede to an extreme party in 
the Church, distrusted by every section 
of the House—these and other con- 
siderations conspire to relieve us from 
any apprehension that it will ever be 
registered by a British Senate among 
the statutes of the land. Fully ac- 
knowledging, however, the reality of 
the evils upon which the learned civilian 
and his party have founded their re- 
peated appeals to the legislature, we 
will endeavour to suggest a mode of 
dealing with the subject which will 
cancel the anomalies of the existing 
law ; which, without any compromise 
of Church principle, will prove accept- 
able to Parliament, and especially to 
the proprietors of lay patronage ; and 
will the better entitle the Church to 
demand from the Legislature, by way 
of return, a security we believe essential 
to her welfare. If, as we trust, we 
have successfully shown that the dis- 
tinction between the temporalities and 
spiritualities. of the Church is a real 
distinction, founded in the nature of 
things —a distinction at first unde- 
signedly obscured, but afterwards sys- 
tematically — by the policy of 
the medieval, but especially of the 
papal Church ; if we have shown that 
the obliteration of that distinction has 
engendered great anomalies in the law, 
great perplexity in the conscience, great 
scandal in the Church, and great em- 
barrassment both to clergymen and to 
lay patrons;—then, surely, we ma 

safely appeal to Parliament to vindi- 
cate the true principle of the law; to 
revert to the original, we might justly 
say, the apostolic definition of simony ; 
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to disentangle our statutes from the 
complication and confusion in which 
the irreconcilable jealousies of civilians, 
canonists, and common lawyers have 
involved them ; to cancel the unnatural 
divorce between the rights of con- 
science and the statute law ; in a word, 
to repeal the arbitrary and vexatious 
restrictions which so injuriously fetter 
the innocent transfer of the temporal- 
ities of the Church. 

Superficial critics and dreamy en- 
thusiasts may charge us with scandal- 
— feelings of certain pious but 
weak members of the Anglican com- 
munion, who profess their horror of the 
sale of presentations. We beg to ask, 
what can be more seandalous, what can 
be a readier- weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of the Church, than the 
— of clergymen tampering with 

eir engagements ; evading the statute 
of Elizabeth by u--sinister interpreta- 
tion, and the statute of Anne by nego- 
tiating, through the medium of friends 
or relatives, what they eannot nego- 
tiate in person? Evasions of the law 


are always more disparaging to the 
clergy than to other lashes of the com- 


munity ; they are especially so, when 
the law, so tenacious of ancient preju- 
dice, brands these innocent transactions 
with the odious imputation of simony. 

There is, however, as we have 
stated, an — counterpart to this 
measure. If lay patro requires 
freedom from Seaton. ation the 
Church demands protection against 
corrupt nominations. The bishops 
ought to be invested with power—of 
course subject to appeal—to reject 
disqualified eandidates when they 
present themselves for institution. 
At present the law is in a very un- 
satisfactory state upon this point. 
The Edinburgh, as we mentioned, re- 
flects upon the Bishop of Exeter the 
odium of admitting the decrepit rector 
of St. Ervan’s to his cure; but the 
truth is, as the bishop’s secretary ad- 
mitted, that the law allowed his lord- 
ship no discretion. The diocesan* 
may object to a candidate on the 
ground that he is under the age re- 
quired by law; that he is not in 
priest’s orders ; and upon the grounds 





* Onter’s Laws relating to the Church and Clergy, p. 488 ; STEPHEN'S Blackstone, 
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of heretical doctrine, insufficient learn- 
ing, and immoral conduct.’ But if a 
bishop were to ground his objection 
on the score of old age or physical 
infirmity, it is more than doubtful 
whether the law would, on appeal, 
sustain his refusal. Many cases, of 
which it would be painfal and invidious 
to specify the details, might be alleged 
in proof, if proof was required, of the 
madequacy of the powers vested in 
the bishop. That of St. Ervan’s, which 
owes its publicity to the pen of that in- 
defatigable agitator, Mr. Osborne, is 
only one among a hundred such. In 
a recent instance, in Bucks, a very old 
and infirm clerk having been presented 
toa rectory, in the charitable hope that 
he might officiate as a warming-pan for a 
year or so, though disabled from offi- 
ciating as rector, the diocesan, well 
aware than he could not meet the case 
apon its own merits, informed the no- 
minee, that if he applied for institu- 
tion, he should push his right of exa- 
mination to the utmost length sanc- 
tioned by law. The expedient, we 
believe, succeeded ; but it casts a severe 
ceflection upon the law, which con- 
demns a conscientious and eminent 
prelate to so evasive a method of re- 
jection.. A few years ago, a discussion 
took place in the House of Commons, 
on the presentation of Mr. Bennett to 
the vicarage of Frome, by the Mar- 
chioness of Bath. The friends of the 
late Bishop of Bath and Wells stated, 
upon that eccasion, that had his lord- 
ship been averse to the admission of 
that gentlemen, it was more than pro- 
bable that he could not legally have 


denied him institution. Lord John 
Russell then pledged himself, in the 
name of the Government, to a revi- 


sion of the law ; a pledge which we 
trust will at no distant period be re- 
deemed. Never was any reform more 
urgently demanded. Oaly a few months 
ago, @ scene was enacted in the dio- 
cese of Oxford, which strikingly illus- 
trates the tyranny of the law. A lay 
patron having applied to a noble mar- 
guess, the heir of a noble duke, to re- 
commend him a clergyman for a vacant 
benefice in his gift,the marquess’s choice 
fell upon a gentleman who had just 
emerged from a second incarceration 
in the county lunatic asylum, and 
whose mental imbecility afforded him 
every prospect of further entertain- 
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ment within the walls of that hospit- 
able and commodious structure. The 
diocesan remonstrated with the pa- 
tron, who referred him to the marquess. 
The nomination being persisted in, the 
relate consulted his chancellor, who 
informed him that the law would not 
sanction his refusal to institute such 
a nominee. The bishop, however, 
greatly to his honour, declared that. 
nothing short of legal ‘compulsion 
should induce him to grant institution 
in so flagrant a case of incapacity. 
Our readers will not suspect us of 
advocating any undue concession to 
pcr authority ; neither are we 
chargeable with offering legitimate 
freedom to lay patronage with one 
hand, while we tie it up with the other. 
Our appeal is merely for that protec- 
tion to the spiritual fanctions of the 
Church, which, from the first institu- 
tion of lay patronage, has been de- 
clared, both by theory and by experi- 
ence, essential to their purity. We 
have no desire to enlarge indefinitely 
the scope of episcopal discretion in 
the admission of nominees to the cure 
of souls, even with the safeguard of 
appeal to the Metropolitan Court. One 
eat merit of the common law of 
Fngland is, the ision with which 
it fixes the rights and liabilities of per- 
sons. In this it is even superior to 
the Roman jurisprudence. Yet, in 
this department of the ecclesiastical 
code, though it is clear that physical 
or even mental debility is no legal bar 
to institution, the greatest. uncertainty 
prevails as to the validity of other 
exceptions. On the one hand, the law 
urgently demands revision; on the 
other band, it requires enlargement ; 
for physical incapacity ought surely to 
be included among the reasonable 
grounds which entitle a prelate to re- 
ject a candidate. Disqualifications 
should be defined with as much preci- 
sion as the fluctuation of circumstan- 
ces will allow; a candidate would 
then find very little difficulty in ascer- 
taining his own fitness for presenta- 
tion to the bishop. The right of ap- 
peal would of course be retained ; and, 
while all reasonable freedom would be 
given to the transfer of temporalities, 
the Church would be saved from the 
scandal heaped upon her by the iniquit- 
ous intrusion of clerks incompetent to 
fulfil the sacred duties of her ministry. 
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Such, then, are the measures which 
we earnestly recommend for the adop- 
tion of Parliament. Let us, on the 
ene side, emancipate the sale of pre- 
sentations and “a 
tronage of laymen from the galling 
but abortive fetters which medieval 
tyranny imposed, and popular” preju- 
dice has riveted — from restrictions 
powerless for good, powerful only to 
promote evil, to embarrass the con- 
science, to perplex the law, and to 
scandalise the Chureh. Let us, on 
the other side, no longer withhold 
from the Anglican Church those safe- 
guards which the wisdom of age has 
declared essential to the chastity of 
her honour and the purity of her rites. 
Let Government boldly meet this im- 
portant question on its own merits. Let 
it dare, on this point at least, to Jead, 
and not to loiter in the rear of public 
Opinion. Let it, above all things, 
warned by a highly suggestive paral- 
lel—the melancholy secession in the 
Scotch communion—dread to adjourr 
its intervention till the rising tide of 
party feeling becomes ungovernable, 
and strands the vessel of Reform on 
the rocks of Revolution. 

And let it not_be said that such a 
relaxation as we recommend would 
shock the religions feelings of the 
people. At the present. day, nothing 
can be more common than the pur- 
chase and sale of this species of pre- 
perty. The recently published regis- 
ter of Messrs.~Mair exhibits every 
month a long array of presentations 
and advowsons advertised for sale. 
But, it may possibly be urged, minis- 
ters who have bought their own pre- 
sentations are hardly so acceptable to 
their parishioners as those whose me- 
rits have been acknowledged by Epis- 
eopal preferment. In a few excep- 
tional cases such a feeling may pos- 
sibly exist, but we believe that cler- 
gymen are almost invariably esti- 
mated by the standard of their own 
eharacter and talents; and _ the 
feeling itself arises from the artificial 
colouring with which a highly com- 
plicated system of jurisprudence has 
overlaid and distorted the genuine 
lineaments of the question ; and also, 
in @ general sense of the very inade- 
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quate security afforded by the law 
against the institution of eandidates 
disqualified for the spiritual functions 
of the ministry. Let us then revise, 
reform, and simplify this branch of 
our jurisprudence. Let us grant the 
burch the safeguards which she re- 
quires, and the clouds of popular mis- 
apprehension will speedily roll away, 
leaving the coast clear for that equi- 
table adjustment of the problem which 
alone can satisfy the exigeneies of the 
case, and reconcile the just pretensions 
of two parties equally entitled to con- 
sideration—the advocates of the time- 
honoured system of lay patronage, and. 
the advocates of Episcopal rights. 

We will close this article with an: 
earnest protest against a corrective 
recommended bythe Edinburgh Review. 
The writer, who agrees with us in his 
opinion of Dr. Phillimore’s bill, and 
also in advising that the sale of pre- 
sentations should be legalised without 
restriction, instead of strengthening 
—quoad spirityatia—the legitimate au- 
thority of the bishop, suggests, among 
other elusory expedients, that the 
parishioners should be imtrusted with 
a veto on the nomination. The mis- 
chiefs of such a concession are so pa- 
tent as almost to dispense with illus- 
tration ; it would reduce the rights of 
the patron to an unsubstantial shadow ; 
it would administer a pernieious sti- 
mulus to all the virulence of seetarian 
animosity and party feeling ; it would 
place the clergyman in a very undig- 
pified position with regard to all his 
parishioners— in a position scarcely 
tolerable towards the minority who 
opposed his eleetion ; while it would 
give birth to a species of canvassing 
and intriguing as distressing to the 
friends, as acceptable to the enemies 
of the Church. We would only refer 
to the lamentable scenes enacted at 
Piddington, in the diocese of Oxford, 
and Painswick, a sweet village over- 
looking the rich Vale of Gloucester. 
Tn the latter locality, where popular 
election reigned supreme, more beer 
was drunk, and more disgraceful exhi- 
bitions ensued, than had previously 
been observed even at the old borougi 
elections, by no means remarkable for 
sobriety and purity. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Wuen we of the present generation 
were little boys, or rather a little be- 
fore our time, classical proficiency 
was supposed to form the ne plus ultra 
of a liberal education ; and by classical 
proficiency was understood the accu- 
rate and grammatical knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman languages— 
of the Greek language, as limited, or 
nearly so, to the dialect of Attica— 
of the Roman, as limited to the Latin 
written or spoken in the days of 
Cesar and Cicero, When a man had 
passed through some great public 
school, and attained a tolerable faci- 
lity in verse composition in the dead 
languages—when he had capped this 
result by a university degree, and 
made what was called the grand tour 
of Europe—his education was said to 
be finished; and if he never opened a 
book again, he was considered quali- 
fied to rank as a scholar and a gentle- 
man. This period was followed by a 
reaction in the opposite direction: 
except with a small class who still 
adhered to the old dogmas, classical 
studies became unduly depreciated, 
and their larity fell away. The 
value of all other kinds of erudition, 
especially of that which was practical 
and utilitarian in its tendency, became 
enhanced in comparison, and the an- 
tique models of thought and expression 
seemed to incur the es of oblivion 
and contempt. The tide has now for 
some time been flowing again as of 
old, thanks chiefly to the scholars of 
Germany, who, whatever harm they 
may have done by their sceptical 
treatment, have succeeded in restoring 
popularity to those ~studies which, 
though seemingly inferior in market- 
able value, are perhaps superior to 
all others as a means of perfecting 
the taste and developing the imagina- 
tion. At the same time, it is seen 
that the old system of teaching and 
learning must be modified in dsliinon 
to the requirements of the times— 
that it is necessary to remove ob- 
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stacles rather than to create them, as 
there is so much to learn in a short 
life that even those studies which are 
the basis of all sound education can- 
not claim the right to be exclusively 
pursued, but must be arranged so as 
to leave time for other things, which, 
though less dignified in their nature, 


are still essential, and indeed indis- 


pensable. 

It stands to reason that, before the 
invention of printing, when books 
were scarce and dear, and the multi- 
plication of copies at the same time 
an impossibility, men were more apt 
to write, if they did not think or 
speak, correctly and with furethought, 
than in these days, when the results 
of some years’ labour of a mighty 
genius may be bought at a railway- 
stall for a shilling, as well as a budget 
of trash by some third-rate novelist. 
This carefulness in ae arts be- 
came in the middle ages, under the 
Procre tean rule of the Church, pe- 
dantry and primness; and the same 
character was given to the publication 
of the works of the ancients,—works 
as free from these qualities as any in 
modern times, and which united ex- 
quisite taste with scope of thought 
and freedom of speculation, such as 
modern genius can only at best re- 
produce and amplify. In this point 
of view, the Greek mind resembled 
the modern even more than the Ro- 
man, as the Romans were /ittératewrs 
not so much by nature as by imita- 
tion, their proper vocation being war 
and legislation. It follows that no- 
where is scholastic dust and_ pedantry 
more out of place than when lying 
like a dead weight on the works of 
the Greeks, which are by nature 
lively, luminous as the air of Attica, 
and free as the winds which swept 
over the mountains of Arcadia. Na- 
tural science alone can boast of im- 
proving on the Greeks ; in the philo- 
sophy of mind and morals— in all 
that regards man as man—#in the 
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expression of all verities but the 
miraculous truths of Revelation—in 
politics and belles lettres, and the 
principles of the fine arts—they are, 
and are likely to remain for ever, our 
masters, On these subjects, every- 
thing that has been said in modern 
times has perhaps been better said by 
the Greeks, because they possess a 
language to which, in power and 
beauty and versatility, no language of 
modern Europe has ever yet been 
able to approach. The surpassing 
excellence of that language is an 
index of the extraordinary vigour and 
subtlety of the genius that engendered 
it. Each of their authors of the first 
class is a mine of intellectual wealth, 
to the availability of whose riches it 
is impossible to say how much we 
owe, and from which all well-educated 
readers and thinkers in our times steal 
and borrow, sometimes unconsciously, 
but always too frequently without 
acknowledgment, as the remoteness 
of the times in which they lived has 
destroyed that fence of jealousy which 
guards the productions of contempo- 
raries or immediate predecessors. 

Now, there is none among the 
ancients who has done more for uni- 
versal knowledge than Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus, and no great teacher 
has ever taught mankind in a more 
modest, genial, and agreeable manner. 
Thucydides is a great sage, but so 
unalterably and unbendingly grave 
that we always feel abashed in his 
presence ; and true to his character 
as a philosophic historian, he disdains 
to descend to the lesser feelings of 
humanity. _He mentions the death 
of a hero, the capture of a city, or the 
change of a government,with the same 
self-complacent terseness and practi- 
cality ; while Herodotus, in his unaf- 
fected narratives, is for ever pulling 
at the heart-strings of his readers, 
and, as you stop to converse with 
him, hooks his arm in yours, and 
takes you a very long walk, beguiling 
your ears all the way with his de- 
lightfal gossip, and making you laugh 
and cry by turns, till you are much 
too late for all your appointments, 
and well contented with having been 
so cheated out of them. 

If Mr. Wheeler’s task had merely 
been to make Herodotus easy, we 
should have said that he might have 
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spared his labour, as there is no easier 
author in existence. His meaning is 
always clear; his constructions are 
never crabbed; his soft lonian lan- 
guage flows on in an unbroken and 
gentle stream, 


“With syllables that should be writ on 
satin.” 


His digressions from the pursuit of 


his subject are delightful in their 


naiveté, and their causes are s0 
manifest that they never confuse or 
uzzle. They make upa tale which 
is like the expanded table-talk of some 
charming companion, digressing to 
any extent for the sake of explana- 
tion, but never wearying, because he 
has always something novel or en- 
tertaining to say. But Mr. Wheeler 
has brought a vast store of modern 
research to bear on the subjects of 
Herodotus’s history; he -has con- 
sulted nearly every known autho- 
rity, and by adding to his facts, and 
elucidating things necessarily ob- 
scure in his time, he has given him the 
benefit of two thousand years of expe- 


- rience, and brought him, as it were, on 


the stage of life, so as not to startle 
those he meets in a costume of the 
present day. His facts are impressed 
on the memory by comparison with 
parallel facts that have come to pass 
since; his fables are cleared of their 
fiction, and the truth that is in them 
brought out; his theories are weighed 
in the balance, and often, when least 
expected, not found wanting; above 
all, his character as an honest man for 
a Greek, and honest teacher, is abun- 
dantly indicated, and he comes before 
us, not so much as an obscure lion 
introduced by a patron, as a great 
master ushered into notice by an affec- 
tionate and reverential pupil. From 
circumstances in which he has recently 
been placed, Herodotus has only stood 
in too much need of such an advocate 
or witness to character. Mr. Wheeler 
says, in his preface to the Geography— 


“While the-present work has been 
passing through the press, a new attempt 
has been made to assail the credibility of 
Herodotus, and to detract from his renown 
as a traveller and historian. The genius 
of the great father of history has preserved 
his writings nearly intact for twenty-threo 
centuries; whilst his character for integ- 
rity has outlived the attacks of every dis- 
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contented critic from Plutarch to Voltaire. 
His present assailant, Mr. Blakesley, is a 
scholar of a very. different stamp from his 
predecessors. Actuated by no mean jea- 
lousy, and yielding to the influence of no 
scornful wit, he has been led, by a pro- 
found love for abstract truth, to pronounce 
somewhat too harshly against the straight- 
forward narative of the old-Ioniaa. That 
much of Herodotus'’s information is only to 
be received on secondary evidence, will 
be readily admitted by all; but Mr. 
Blakesley would regard him as a mere 
pleasing compiler, like Oliver Goldsmith, 
prevented from travelling by the exigen- 
cies of the time, and differing but very 
little, if at all, from the logographers who 
preceded him, either in critical sagacity, 
diligent investigation, or historical fidelity ; 
blending together in one. mass the yarns 
of merchant skippers, the tales current in 
caravanscries, the legends of the exegetee 
of temples, and the long details of veteran 
sailors and septuagenarian hoplites; ex- 
ercising but little discrimination in the 
solution of his facts, careless in stating his 
authorities, laying claim to more experi- 
ence and personal research than he was 
entitled to ; and, in fact, belonging to the 
same school as Charon, Hellanicus, Xan- 
thus, Hecatzeus, and others, from whom 
he largely copied without acknowledg- 
ment, and only exhibited perhapsa doubt- 
ful superiority in the style and treatment 
of his materials.” ; 

We are happy to see Mr. Wheeler 
take up arms against the historical 
sceptics ; those who shake the founda- 
tion of all hitherto believed facts by 
an incredulous treatment which, how- 
ever honest and sincere it may be, 
appears like an attempt to earn the 
praise of novelty and ingenuity at the 
expense of the character of all anti- 
quity. 

We have had enough of this from 
the Germans, whose present political 
situation is a fit commentary on the 
dreary scepticism of their philosophy. 
We are sorry to see Englishmen fol- 
lowing in their path. They had better 
give up the attempt at such imitation, 
for they do it badly; they are-checked 
in their career of the destruction of 
historical faith by the honesty and 
straightforwardness of their own cha- 
racters. It was inconsistent, for in- 
stance, in a man so positive and dog- 
matic as Arnold to follow in the steps 
of Niebuhr, and attempt to sublime 
away the personalities of the sturdy 
old kings of Rome into epochs ; incon- 
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sistent in Grote, another positive and 
dogmatic writer, though in his own 
peculiar way, to attempt to reverse 
the judgments of all the best of the 
ancients, and rescue from merited 
shame the demagogues and sophists 
of ancient Athens. We may eluci- 
date and enlarge upon the classic 
writers; we can scarcely, unless we 
have an overweening confidence in 
our own judgment, endeavour to put 
the facts they give us in a new light, 
or turn into symbolic shadows those 
things which they put before us as 
hard facts. 

But no one will deny, these men 
may say, that Herodotus and Livy 
mixed up fables innumerable with 
their respective histories. True; but 
they never intended to palm off fable 
for fact. Before novels existed, his- 
torical works partook of the character 
of novels, and it is quite as easy to see 
what part the writer intended to be 
accepted as fact, and what part he 
appended being fabulous, for the sake 
of embellishment, as it is to distin- 
guish fact from fiction in the histori- 
cal plays of Shakespeare, or the his- 
torical romances of Scott. It was 
necessary, before hard-headed — 
readers. existed, to. make all works 
artistic, entertaining, and poetical ; 
and tor this reason the old historians 
made no secret of dressing out the facts 
they presented with an elaborate or- 
namentation of fable. The intellec- 
tual digestion of the ancients was 
incapable of relishing any feast that 
was not dressed out wita flowers; for 
though giants in imaginative power, 
they were children in freshness of feel- 
ing, and peremptory demand for in- 
cessant amusement. But the fact is, 
that this tendency to explain away 
facts which has now resulted in Ger- 
many in explaining away duties both 
social and political, is as uncalled for 
as it was perverse. The fables of 
Herodotus and Livy were not false- 
hoods, for they were not intended to 
deceive. No one could really be- 
lieve that Romulus and Remus were 
suckled by a she-wolf; but we cannot 
see what the identity of the brothers 
themselves had to do with that of their 
fabulous nurse. And if the historians 
themselves partly believed the fables 
they related, this was only a proof of 
their childlike credulity, surely not of 
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their dishonesty. We must of course 
exercise our common sense as to the 
selection of their facts ; but if we find 
their characters to be such as to en- 
title them to our personal respect, we 
are bound to give them credit for ab- 
sence of an intention to deceive us, by 
presenting us with fictions in theshape 
of facts. With regard to Livy, we 
» think the honesty of his narrative 
more difficult to prove than that of 
Herodotus. He may have been led 
astray, not by selfish motives, but by 
his patriotism, to suppress things which 
tended to diminish the glory of Rome, 
and relate problematical anecdotes 
which redounded to her credit. But we 
have nothing to do with him now. We 
have to do with Herodotus, justly 
called the father of history, whom 
every man who pretends to write his- 
tory himself, or to comment on it 
when written by others, ought to treat 
with filial respect, and whom we are 
ready to maintain against all comers 
to have been as honest and simple- 
minded a narrator of facts as ever 
trod this earth. We imagine that we 
are borne out in this assertion by 
probabilities derived from considera- 
tion of the times in which Herodotus 
lived, and also by the internal evidence 
of his own writings. Herodotus, 
though by birth a Dorian, was by 
education and pathies Ionian, 
and as such looked on Athens as 
his metropolis or mother-city—a 
point to which all the holiest feelings 
of a Greek converged in a manner that 
is difficult for us of the present day to 
appreciate. To us the State exists 
for the sake of the individual, and the 
liberty of the subject or the license of 


the citizen, as the case may be, is to” 
the average Anglo-Saxon generally. 


paramount to the glory, honour, and 
independence of the common country. 
Patriotism is evoked when the inde- 
pendence of the individual is in jeop- 
ardy, seldom before. But the best and 
bravest man of the Greeks being inca- 
pable of feeling any deep personal affec- 
tion towards the gods of his fathers, 
though his religion influenced more or 
less directly the whole course of his 
life, kept the holy of holies in his heart 
for his mother-city, loved her with a 
love “passing the love of woman,” 
lived or died for her ; and when forced 


to migrate from her soil, carried the- was his first consideration as a matter 
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fire from the altar of Hestia to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, that the 
soul of his city might be present with 
him, though she was absent in the 
body. It is thus that Aristotle names 
one description of courage, the politi- 
cal courage, ‘averring that, though it 
is not the truest kind, being mixed, 
yet that it sometimes enacts greater 
wonders in war than any other, and 
that in emergencies when the courage 
of the soldier is overborne, the courage 
of the citizen abides and dies. In 
short, the city was the church of the 
heathen, and his religion was but an 
accessory of his patriotism ; he rever- 
enced the gods not so much for their 
own sake, as because they glorified and 
upheld his city, and gave them prece- 
dence, not according to their abstract 
dignity, but according as they were 
more or less nearly connected with 
her. Thus Athene was paramount 
to the Athenian, and Here to the Ar- 
give, Artemis to the Ephesian. This 
strong affection for the city must have 
been one of the greatest obstacles 
with which the early preachers of 
Christianity had to contend ; and it is 
remarkable that our religion did not 
become the creed of Europe until the 
pride of particular citizenship had 
been humbled, and all the minor . 
states had been swallowed up in the 
preponderance of Rome, while the 
feeling of Roman citizenship became 
weakened, and diluted by its extent, 
and by the vagueness of its applica- 
tion. 

Although Herodotus looked upon 
Athens as his metropolis, having be- 
come a citizen of Thurii in Italy, to 
which the sacred firé was brought from 
Athens, nevertheless we cannot sup- 
pose him to have become so thoroughly 
an Athenian in feeling as to have 
lost all sympathy with that Dorian 
race from which he originally sprang. 
This circumstance is a great security 
for ‘his impartiality as an historian. 
If Aschylus had written the same his- 
tory, Athens and the Ionian states 
would probably have been exclusively 
and unduly honoured—Sparta and the 
Dorian have been unduly depreciated. 
Herodotus, from the circumstances 1n 
which he was placed, was as much of 
a cosmopolite as any Greek could be 
expected to be. Although Athens 
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of duty, all Greeee was to him as one 
city ; and the glorification of the Hel- 
lenic race, and the celebration of their 
triumph over the Persian, appears to 
have been the main object of his his- 
tory. Although the lamentable split 
between the Grecian states, which 
divided them into two hostile camps, 
had even in his time begun, it was as 
yet almost invisible, and had not yet 
assumed an irreconcilable character. 
This great division, which was the 
bane and ruin of Greece, probably 
originated in that change in the insti- 
tutions of Athens, by which the demo- 
eratical element got the upper hand, 
while the aristocratical still held its 
ground in the rival states. The date 
of this change was the so-called reform 
of Clisthenes the Alemeeonid, which 
took place about 8. c. 510. Solon 
had before introduced the small end 
of the wedge, by giving increased power 
to the popular assembly. After that 
the tyranny of the Pisistratids super- 
yened. The nobility were in conse- 
quence -so depressed, that one ambi- 
tious family, discontented with being 
no better than’ their peers, were will- 
ing to sacrifice the interests of their 
order, and by means, it may be sup- 
posed, of popular terrorism, succeeded 
in effecting a revolution, which, al- 
though bloodless, was as complete a 
subversion of the constitution of Athens 
as that which the first French Revolu- 
tion effected in the constitution of 
France. Like our own Reform Act, 
it was carried by means apparently 
constitutional, but really inconsistent 
with liberty; and, similarly, the evil 
effects with which it was pregnant did 
not come to pass at once, but were 
roduced in time when it was too 
ate to retract the fatal step, and ward 
off the ruin in store for Athens, and 
after Athens for the whole of Greece, 
of which Athens was the guiding soul. 
This change consisted in the destruc- 
tion of the four genealogical Ionic 
tribes as governing bodies, and the 
substitution of ten territorial tribes, 
With their subdivisions, in which all 
Athenian citizens were enrolled, with- 
out respect to natural clanship, simply 
according to the district in which 
they happened to be located. There 
8 no doubt but that the inauguration 
of the reign of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality at Athens, gave for some 
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time a new life to that state; but, in 
taking her subsequent glories into 
consideration, we must give a eertain 
value to the previous education of her 
heroic citizens, whose childhood had 
been brought up under the older and 
holier regime. The burning patriotism 
of Aéschylus, and his deep veneration 
for all that was great and good, was 
certainly not engendered by demo- 
cratical inspiration—nor was that of 
Cynegirus, his brother, who caught 
the Persian ship in his teeth, after 
Marathon, when his arms had been 
lopped off—nor was the virtue of Aris- 
tides—nor was the brilliant heroism of 
the “tyrant of the Chersonese, free- 
dom’s best and bravest friend.” Even 
under the oppression of democracy, the 
hero-sons of conservative Athens were 
true to themselves and their country, 
and remained for a while the salt of 
the state which preserved her from 
corruption. But the most fatal effect 
of the revolution of Clisthenes was the 
destruction of the old Hellenic feeling in 
the course of time, beginning with the 
antagonism between Athens and Spar- 
ta. When Greeks began to look upon 
Greeks as natural enemies, their sym- 
pathies beeame narrowed to the par- 
ticular community to which they be- 
longed ; and all other Greek states 
were placed in the same position, in 
their estimation, with the king of 
Persia or any other barbarian power. 
It is true that this source of disunion 
existed before the glories of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platea, and that under 
no circumstances could the discom- 
fiture of the Persian have been more 
complete ; nevertheless, the existence 
of germ of the evil was to be re- 
cognised even then in the jealousies be- 
tween the rival states, and the bicker- 
ings between the rival commanders, 
in the reluctance of Sparta to assist 
Athens in her need, and the heart- 
burnings that reluctance occasioned in 
her ally, giving rise to the pursuit 
of a separate line of policy in which 
Athens began to dream of an empire 
for herself, including both Greeks and 
barbarians, and bound together by 
a similarity of form of Government, 
rather than by the natufal sympathies 
of race or nation. The end of all 
this is well known. Greece could af- 
ford to set Persia at defiance, and 
quarrel within herself at the same 
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time, but she fell an easy prey to the 
young and vigorous barbarian state of 


on. 

It is cheerful to recognise in the 
pages of Herodotus the old and healthy 
Hellenic feeling. Political partisan- 
ship, which grows embittered in later 
writers, appears with him easy and 
good-natured ; and although he has 
certain sympathies with democracy, 
there are certain passages which show 
that he was far from having made up 
his mind as to which was the best 
form of government. We may take 
as an instance the supposed dialogue 
of the Persian chiefs after the putting 
to death of the impostor Smerdis, in 
which the three forms of government, 
despotism, oligarchy, and democracy, 
are discussed, and all seem, according 
to the arguments, to be equally objec- 
tionable ; and also that passage about 
Meandrius ef Samos, who, though in 
order to carry out his wish to be “ the 
jastest of men,” he tried to lay aside 
his despotism and establish a demo- 
cracy, quickly changed his opinion 
when he found that the emancipated 
people immediately turned upon him, 
and accused him of embezzlement, 
and with fortunate sagacity had se- 
cured 53 mae! the power of chang- 
ing it, by keeping possession of the 
citadel. A ao deal of stress has 
been laid on the scepticism of Hero- 
dotus as to the religion of his country : 
we cannot attach much weight to this, 
when we consider how perfectly com- 
patible a general and indeed devout 
belief in their religious system was 
with incredulity as to details, with the 
Greeks. The mistake arises from the 
Protestant manner of regarding these 
matters. The Protestant mind, limit- 
ing the objects of belief, allows of 
no latitude of scepticism within that 
range; and the Roman Catholic, 
taught by such example, now applies 
the same rule to a larger extent. But 
before the Reformation it was not so. 
A certain degree of scepticism as to 
minor matters was allowed to the 
most devout Catholics, and the clergy 
did not at once see to what dangerous 
results it would be carried. It was 
part of the Greek religion to unbend 
the bow by ridiculing the gods them- 
selves, as it was not thought incon- 
sistent with good churchmanship in 
the middle ages to travesty the reli- 
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gious orders, and even to allow. rival 
monkish societies to ridicule each other 
in permanent stone on the walls of the 
churches, There could have been no 
more devout believer than Dante, and 
yet Dante makes the Jnferno a con- 
venient receptacle for his personal 
enemies, and banishes thither even 
some of the leading men of that 
Church of whose doctrines he was so 
distinguished an illustrator. 

But the days of Herodotus were days 
of transition as regarded the mytho- 
logy itself, and therefore we should 
be surprised if we did not find a cer- 
tain degree of doubt and distrust as 
to the details of belief, though the 
heart remains in the right place. The 
ancient belief of Greece was a deifica- 
tion of the great powers of nature, 
and the gods were worshipped as holy 
and pure, the rewarders of the good 
and punishers of the evil ; the modern 
belief was a deification of the bad 
passions of man, so that at length the 
discrepancy between morals and reli- 
gion became so great that Socrates 
and Plato, the great teachers of morals, 
were obliged to throw overboard all 
the popular notions regarding the 
gods as inconsistent with holiness of 
character. It is supposed- that the 
purer belief was still perpetuated in 
the Eleusinian and other mysteries. 
The mind of Herodotus is so deeply 
imbued with religious awe, and yet 
so uncomfortable about the gods them- 
selves, that he seems generally inclined 
to rush into the other extreme of super- 
stition from modesty and self-distrust, 
and to speak with respect of rites as 
different as possible from those of the 
Greeks, for fear there should be some- 
thing of divine in them. Often and often 
does he say that he has heard this 
and that about some outlandish divi- 
nity, but is afraid to mention it. It 
is true that his piety runs riot, and 
takes the complexion of pantheism, 
speaking of the sun as a god, and 
rivers and other natural phenomena 
as equally gods with those of Olympus; 
but it never verges towards atheism, 
or indeed latitudinarian indifference. 
It must always be premised, in speak- 
ing of the piety of the ancients, that 
they never thought perfect goodness 
a necessary attribute of divinity, but 
worshipped the divinity as perfect in 
the attributes given him, whatever 
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they might be. Thus A®schylus can- 
not be accused of impiety in investing 
Zeus with inexorable sternness, or 
the Eumenides with normal malevo- 
lence. Indeed, the want of moral 
perfection vn have increased the 
awe with which these beings were re- 
garded. The ancients were afraid of 
the selfishness of the gods. They 
imagined that they had deereed to 
man only a certain degree of happi- 
ness, and that if his happiness came 
in any degree near the measure of 
their own, they kept in store some 
frightful misfortune, which they let 
loose at will, and destroyed his pros- 
perity ina moment. Nemesis was the 
goddess into whose hands was given 
the fearful task of keeping human 
happiness within due bounds. She 
was accustomed to effect this by means 
of a secret minister called Ate, or In- 
fatuation. Prosperity begat Hybris, 
or Insolence, and Insolence made its 
subject his own destroyer. This was 
the source of the misfortunes of 
dipus and his race, and of all those 
master races whose superhuman mis- 
fortune furnished the general frame- 
work of Greek-tragedy. Herodotus 
is a deep believer in this influence, 
and the moral of his whole History is 
an illustration of the terrible agenc 
of Nemesis.. The great event in whic 
that History culminates, the defeat of 
Xerxes, was one of its most striking 
manifestations, as it occasioned the 
statue of the goddess to be set up on 
the spot whence the great king beheld 
the overthrow of his fleet. And all 
the other events of the particular and 
subordinate histories hinge upon this 
at idea. It was Nemesis who re- 
uced Croesus the Lydian from a 
millionare to a slave; it was she who 
awe the judicial blindness of the 
— king Cleomenes ; it was she 
who punished Cambyses in the same 
way for violating the religion of 
Egypt ; it was she who plunged in 
sudden ruin the extraordinai 
perity of Polycrates the Samian. This 
st case Was ae the most 
directly striking. ‘The prosperity of 
Polycrates appeared so complete and 
astonishing, that his friend Amasis 


king of Egypt, dreading the inevitable 
reaction, advised the despot of Samos 


to destroy some very precious posses- 
sion in order to satisfy, if possible, 
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the appetite of Nemesis. Polycrates 


threw into the sea a ring which he 
prized exceedingly, hoping to obtain 
this result; but Nemesis would not 
be got rid of on terms so easy: the 
ring was discovered in the belly of a 
fish which was opened on Polycrates’ 
table, and Amasis, when he heard of 
this failure, with less generosity than 
prudence, sent to renounce the friend- 
ship of a man whom-the gods seemed 
to have doomed to destruction, as they 
would apparently be satisfied with no 
smaller counterpoise to his past hap- 
= The treacherous murder of 
olycrates by a Persian satrap was 8 
sequel which took nobody by surprise. 
It is very delightful to recognise in 
Herodotus this freshness of feeling as 
regards the religion of his country- 
men ; it is a thing which we miss in 
later writers, in whom intellectual 
power predominates over faith. With 
the energy, courage, and perseverance 
of a man, Herodotus is a child in 
facility of obtaining amusement and 
interest from everybody and every- 
thing ; and his elaborate tale is espe- 
cially charming from its childlike 
naiveté. Neither is he free from the 
faults of childhood: he sometimes 
dwells with a zest on scenes of cruelty, 
a practice which reminds one of a child's 
love of the horrible. He is indecorous 
sometimes, not from conscious and 
mature sensuality, but from original 
sin; but, on the other hand, he is 
tender and sensitive at times as a 
child-when moved to tears, and he is 
full of fun and of quaintness as one 
whose deep sympathy with the ludi- 
crous is not checked by thoughts of 
what is due to his own dignity, as 
would certainly have been the case 
with Thucydides. He writes histo 
in the same spirit as that in whic 
Homer wrote poetry, as the unreason- 
ing emanation of a great and power- 
ful soul, which preserved the freshness 
of early years to the limit of an ener- 
getic and laborious life. It would not 
be amiss to mention a few of the 
anecdotes which illustrate these quali- 
ties of Herodotus, and» we must do 
Mr. Wheeler the justice to say that 
he helps the reader of Herodotus very 
considerably by attracting his atten- 
tion to the characteristics of such pas- 


sages. 
Cyrus wished to cross the river 
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Gyndes on his way to Babylon. 
While his army was on its banks, 
one of the white horses, which, like 
the white elephants of India, were 
held sacred, broke loose, plunged into 
the river from wantonness, and was 
swept away and drowned. Herodo- 
tus represents the anger of Cyrus 
on that occasion as similar to that 
which a child feels against inani- 
mate things that hurt him. Oyrus 
immediately swore that he would 
serve out the river in such a way that 
even women should cross it without 
wetting their knees. So he dug a 
multitude of little canals and distri- 
buted the water, and thus the- insolent 
Gyndes was abundantly paid out 
(thus it is expressed in Greek). 

How fresh and quaint is Herodotus’s 
approval of the lady-auction at Baby- 
lon! An excellent plan he thinks it 
for equalising the gifts of fortune. 
All the marriageable young ladies are 
shown together as the English show 
cattle, and the Americans babies : the 
most beautiful is singled out first, and 
knocked down to the highest “bidder ; 
and so the auction goes on, descending 
in the scale of beauty and of prices, un- 
til one bidder gets his wife for nothing, 
she being exactly the happy mean be- 
tween beauty and ugliness; then the 
plain ones are trotted out, and the 
question is put, who will take the least 
plain for the smallest consideration ? 
As soon as she is disposed of, the 
auctioneer passes from plainer to 
plainer until he comes to the plainest 
of all, who is got rid of as well as the 
rest at the highest figure of compen- 
sation. Thus they all fiad husbands, 
prettiness being paid for and ugliness 
paying, and the sums paid for the pretty 
creating a fund which provides. for- 
tanes for the ugly. Any other historian 
than Herodotus would probably have 
thought twice before he expressed his 


unqualified approval of this - 
ing, for fear of being andes te 


his oddity. 

Herodotus is no better and no 
worse than the a Greek stan- 
dard as to his morality. Altho 
his mind is deeply tinctured with the 
antique heroism, yet there is none of 
that deifieation of honour and honesty 
in him which, Macaulay observes: in 
his remarks on Machiavelli, belongs 
rather to the north than the south. 
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With all his artlessness he has a great 
admiration for cunning, and shows 
himself in many places the good- 
natured and genial, but not over- 
scrupulous southern. There is no 
nation with whom he seems to have 
had a greater sympathy than with 
the Egyptian. This people have 
handed down to us their physiogno- 
mies, and from them we may form 
a pretty correct judgment of their 
characters. There was certainly no 
false pride about them. They were a 
good-natured, good-humoured, lively, 
versatile, clever people; but their 
ideas of meum and tuum were not of 
the clearest; and the worst of it was, 
that they were terribly sanctimoni- 
ous withal. How Herodotus seems 
to enjoy that story of the treasure of 
Rampsinitus ! 

Rampsinitus had more money than 
he knew what to do with, so he 
ordered a stone building to be made, 
one of the walls of which was joined 
to an outer wall of his own dwelling. 
Wishing to make all safe, he ordered 
the building to be made without an 
entrance, so that the treasure, being 
built in, could never be got out again 
without pulling down the wall. ‘The 
architect, however, thinking it a pity 
that the treasure should be of no use 
to any one, and that the king would 
scarcely perceive a certain amount of 
subtraction, devised a stone in the 
wall, which was in appearance as fast 
as the rest, but really movable by a 
secret spring, and thus supplied his 
necessities from time to time from the 
king’s hoard. This went on for all 
his life. On his death-bed the old 
scoundrel, instead of repenting, let his 
two sons into the secret of the mov- 
able stone, consoling his conscience 
with the flattering unction that he 
was thereby securing a livelihood for 
his children without greatly hurting 
any one. The sons felt themselves in 
duty-bound to help themselves, in ac- 
cordance with their father’s wishes. 
But they were not so fortunate as he 
was, for one day the king took it 
into his head to pull down part of the 
wall and have a look at his treasure. 
What was his astonishment when he 
saw that a good of it had been 
spirited away. the seals were 
safe, and there was no window, door, 
or chimney. He thouglit he must 
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have made a mistake as to the origi- 
nal amount, so he plastered the hole 
up again, and opened it some time 
after, a second time. The treasure 
had suffered a further diminution. He 
was out of his wits what to think of 
it. However, he set man-traps among 
the coffers, built the place up again, 
opened it again, and found, not a 
man, but a man’s body, with the leg 
fast in a gin and the head gone; 
still there was no sign of entrance or 
exit. 

Rampsinitus now thought he had 
hit on a device to catch the thief. He 
hung up the body in a public place, 
and set guards by it, ordering them 
to apprehend any one they might see 
making demonstrations of grief be- 
fore it. 

The mother of the dead man was 
horrified at this exposure of the 
corpse, and so,. after making some 
difficulties, her surviving son deter- 
mined to rescue it. He provided him- 
self with several asses, and loading 
them with a skin of wine each, drove 
them on till he came by his brother’s 
corpse, and those who were watching 
it. Then he managed to unfasten two 
or three of the skins, so that the wine 
ran out, but in such a manner that it 
seemed accidental. This part of the 
story shows of how old origin was the 
image-breaking dodge, said to be still 
sometimes practised in the streets of 
London. Then he began beating his 
head, and cursing his stars, as not 
knowing which ass was losing most 
wine, and being consequently in a 
difficulty which way to run to the 
rescue. The guards, in high glee, and 
thinking it a good joke, all ran to 
fetch vessels to catch the wasting 
wine, while he pretended to be in a 
passion with them, and began abusing 
them, which, under the circumstances, 
amused them still more. Having thus 
got them into high good-humor, he 
ended b appearing to make it up, and 
Firing them one of the skins to drink. 

hen they’ were royally drunk, and 
all asleep, he stole away his brother’s 
carcass; and not content with the 
completeness of this, job, left all the 

with their right whiskers 


shaven off. The king, when he heard- 


of the stealing away of the corpse, 
was in a rr than ever, but 
he kept it to himself, and was deter- 
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mined to find out the thief at any 
price. 

As Herodotus avows his disbelief 
in the remainder of the story, it is 
not necessary for us to enter into par- 
ticulars. Rampsinitus employed his 
daughter as the detective, and she, 
watching her opportunity, extracted 
a confession from the culprit, and, 
immediately she had heard it, seized 
him by the arm. He was prepared 
for this, and ran away, leaving a false 
arm in her hands. The confession 
was an answer to the question, What 
was the wickedest and wisest thing he 
had ever done. The wickedest thing 
he allowed to have been beheading — 
his brother, when he was caught in 
the trap, to prevent recognition, and 
the wisest thing making the king’s 
guards drunk, and carrying off the 
body. This new escape brought the 
king’s rage to a climax, and it eva- 
porated in admiration of the exceed- 
ing cleverness of this prince of artful 
dodgers. So he made a proclamation, 
promising a free pardon, and all kind 
of favours besides, if the party would 
disclose himself. The thief trusted 
the king, and the king rewarded him 
by giving him his detective daughter 
in marriage, considering him worthy 
of that honour, as being the most 
knowing of. all men; for that the 
Egyptians were the shrewdest of 
mankind, and he was the shrewdest 
of the Egyptians. 

Equally characteristic is that other 
story of the Egyptian king Menkahre 
or Mycerinus, who lived long enough 
before Moses or the Trojan war, and 
whose bones are to be seen in the 
British Museum. An oracle came to 
this king from the temple of Leto, in 
the isle of Buto, saying that he had 
only six years more to live. At first 
he took it- to heart, and sent a re- 
proachful message to the say- 
ing that his father Cheops and uncle 
Chephren, who had cared nothing 
about the gods, and afflicted their 
subjects, were allowed to live long; 
whereas he who paid both so m 
attention was condemned to an early 
death. The oracle told him that this 
very piety brought all the mischief 
upon him, because he was going 
against the — of Egypt, which 
was, that it should be tyrannised over 
for a century and a half. At this 
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unfeeling answer Mycerinus grew 
desperate, and determined to make 
the best of a bad matter, and cheat 
the oracle, by living twelve years in- 
stead of six. So he ordered lamps 
enough to be lighted every night to 
turn night into day; and, like the 
mythical “gentlemen that never sleep” 
of some Irish novelist, addressed him- 
self to a perpetual round of jollifica- 
tion. Of course nothing would kill 
him, not even delirium tremens, before 
his appointed time. ; 

Such stories are seemingly at va- 
riance with what Herodotus says of 
the thickness of the skulls of the 
Egyptians, as observed after the bat- 
tle between their king and Cambyses, 
the Egyptian skull scarcely admitting 
of being broken with a large stone, 
while a pebble would crack the pate 

- of a Persian. We pass toa story or 
two which tells more in favour of the 
heart of the historian. Cambyses was 
the Persian Caligula. His tyranny 
was aggravated by madness, induced 
by offence to the gods. His insane 
self-will led to his murdering his 
brother Smerdis, and marrying his 
sister, permissiun having been given 
him by the slavish judges, on the 
ground that though the deed was 
against an existing law, it was con- 
tradicted by another law, that a king 
of Persia might do whatever he 

leased. This unfortunate sister came 
y her death at the tyrant’s hands 
by an indiscreet display of sympathy. 
Cambyses, like Domitian, delighted 
in small cruelties. He had one day, 
for his amusement, put a puppy to 
fight with a lion-cub, The young 
lion was getting the best of it, when 
the young dog’s brother, who was 
chained up, broke his chain, flew to 
the rescue, and the two together mas- 

. tered the crown-prince of beasts. 

The sister of Cambyses, when she 
saw it, burst into tears, while her 
brother was convulsed with laughter. 
He asked the reason of this, and she 
told’ him that she wept to think of 
their. brother Smerdis, and how he 
perished with no brother to rescue 
him. Her frankness cost her her 
life. Not less touching is the story 
of Labda and the infant Oypselus, 
in that part of the History which treats 
of Corinth, and the change of her go- 

vernment from oligarchy to tyranny. 
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Amphion, one of the noble and ruling 
family of the Bacchiade, had a lame 
daughter, by name Labda. Her in- 
firmity preventing her from marrying 
in her own rank, she became the wife 
of one Eetion, a poor man, though of 
wonderfully old family. In_conse- 
quence of oracles which foretold dan- 
ger to the established system from 
the future offspring of Eetion and 
Labda, the Bacchiads, as soon as the 
child was born, sent ten of their 
number, under the pretence of con- 
gratulation, to put it to death. They 
agreed among themselves, on the way, 
that. the first to whom the mother 
should give the child should dash it 
on the earth. Labda, in the pride of 
her heart and suspecting no harm, 
ave it to one of them, and Herodotus 
escribes what followed in words to 
the following effect :— 

“When then Labda brought the child 
and handed it over, by some divine pro- 
vidence the infant smiled at the man 
who received it; and when he observed 
this, a kind of pity restrained him from 
killing it: and thus having had compas- 
sion on it, he gave it to the second, and 
he to the third, and so it passed through 
the whole ten, being handed from one to 
the other, and no one was minded to 
make away with it.” 


So, overcome by their better feelings, 
they went out, and then Labda was 
horrified at overhearing a conversa- 
tion, in which they reproached one 
another for their faint-heartedness, 
and determined to go back and do 
the business better. Forewarned, 
however, of their intention, the mo- 
ther hid the child in a chest, and 
they, thinking it had been sent 
away, falsely told those who had 
commissioned them, as Hubert made 
King John believe, that they had 
committed the murder. Thus Cypse- 
lus escaped with his life, and was 
named after the Greek name of his 
place of concealment, and lived to 
ruin the Bacchiade. The manner of 
telling such stories reveals the mind of 
Herodotus, and does eredit to the 
manly simplicity of his character. 
Again, as Mr. Wheeler very pro- 
perly observes, he has been unjustly 
treated by the doubts that have been 
thrown on the reality of his travels. 
We can conceive of nothing more 
painful to a man who has been at the 
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Illustrations 
trouble and expense of making long 
journeys or voyages, partly for the 
satisfaction of his own vanity, partly 
for the sake of imparting knowledge 
to his fellow-creatures, than that his 
stories should not be believed when 
he comes back. But in proportion to 
the magnitude. of the dangers and 
difficulties he has passed through, is 
the danger of not being believed. 
This is the most cruel part of the 
business. | Suppose Desdemona, in- 
stead of falling in love with Othello 
for the perils he had passed, had 
burst out laughing at the account of 
the “ Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders,” it would have been better for 
her in the end certainly, but very 
cruel to Othello. That injustice has 
often been done in actual cases, when, 
like Bruce the African explorer, the 
man who has gone through fire and 
water and every kind of daring ad- 
venture, is doomed for that very 
reason to have his honesty questioned 
by some. Cockney who has never 
stirred from his fireside. We believe 
Herodotus for the same reason that 
we believe Gordon Cumming, because 
we know enough of what he has done 
to think him capable of doing any- 
thing. We must recollect that the 
most incredible of his stories he al- 
ways relates on the authority of 
others, and as to what he saw he is 
generally supported by fact. Such 
wholesale imposture as the German- 
ising commentators impute to him 
was not natural in those days. If 
travellers pulled the long bow, they 
did so because they knew no better, 
and with no intention of deceiving. 
At a time when the greater part of 
the world was unexplored, men 
thought nothing too marvellous to 
expect beyond the range of their own 
experience, and easily credited any 
stories that were told them of the 
miraculous. ven so did the Eliza- 
bethan voyagers bring home stories 
of people whose ears were so long 
that. they used one asa bed and the 
other as a coverlet, not imagining 
that their stories would require, 
to be believed, any extraordinary 
length of ear in those to whom t 

were addressed. And far too mu 


stress is laid on the: difficulties of. 


travelling in the days of Herodotus; 
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of Herodotus. 695 
as if there could have been’ scarcely 
any travelling without’ modern ap- 
pliances. We are in many’ things 
far too conceited as to what time: 
has done for us, and in no’ matter 
more than this: How is it in our 
own country since ‘the’ invention’ of 
railroads? We travel faster’ in cer- 
tain directions, and‘ certain lines’ of 
country are better known, but a thou- 
sand conveniences for travelling, in 
the shape of country inns, and their 
establishments of horses, coaches, &c.; 
have disappeared, and the ‘difficulties 
of the post-office, exceptin on the 
lines of rail, have notoriously increas- 
ed. The consular system’ was very 
perfect in ancient times; every state 
of any importance had a resident at 
each foreign city, whose business ‘it 
was to entertain the citizens whose 
interests he represented. There were 
plenty of horses and mules, waggons 
at a pinch, and the ancients, as we 
know from many writers, used‘ to‘ tra- 
vel much on foot; and every one who 
has done the same thing knows that, 
though without much time you cannot 
see a great deal of the world in this 
way, you see it better so than in any 
other manner. After all, the’ travels 
of Herodotus are of limited extent, 
for he got no higher than the Crimea, 
and no lower than the first or second 
cataract, and he might easily have 
done this with the appliances of the 
time. His whole manner and matter 
stamp him as a cosmopolite. He was 
evidently one who, if he had gone so 
far as Rome, would have done there 
as the Romans do; and wherever ‘he 
went, he recollected that he had a 
tongue in his head, and made it serve 
his purposes wherever his eyes could 
not help-‘him. ‘No doubt, some’ of 
the peopte he questioned must have 
thought him a bore. He did not care 
for this; like a true ‘traveller, he took 
no offence, but if he met with a rebuff 
from one, he tried another, till he got 
what he ‘wanted, knowing from’ his 
experience of mankind that churlish- 
ness is the exception and good-nature 
the rule ; and perseverance, acting on 
that assumption, is sure to be reward- 
ed by the result. Amongst those who 
evidently were tired’ by his importu- 
nity, and wished to indemnify them- 
selves by a laugh at his expense, were 
those Egyptian priests; who told: him 
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that the Nile rose between two moun- 
tains in Ethiopia, of the names of 
Crophi and Mophi. In telling bim 
the fact, they told him what they 
thought was the trath, but as to the 
names, they gave them at a guess, as 
he would not go away satisfied with- 
out them. As for the pirates who 
swarmed about the seas in those 
times, Herodotus would have run the 
gauntlet of them had they existed ; 
and Mr. Wheeler gives us every reason 
to believe that at the time at which 
Herodotus travelled, the sea had been 
cleared of them by the Athenian 
“cruisers. Does any one think that Dr. 
Barth would have been deterred from 
going to Timbuctoo for fear of robbers ? 
We are glad to see Mr. Wheeler 
vindicating the honesty of Herodotus, 
and the authenticity of his travels, 
We think that he might have done 
this a little more fully and positively ; 
still he has acquitted himself of the 
task very fairly, With regard to the 
books themselves, whose names form 
the heading of this article, one may 
have been supposed to render the 
other unnecessary, unless it be said 
that they are intended for two distinct 
classes of readers. 

The “ Geography of Herodotus deve- 
loped, explained, and illustrated from 
Modern Researches and Discoveries” 
(for that is the title of the work in 
full), is a most valuable work of re- 
ference to the Herodotean student. 
Notwithstanding its utility, it is a 
book of pleasing exterior, good ad- 
dress, and clear type, and we cannot 
help thinking these qualities as essen- 
tial to the first success of a book, as 
the corresponding ones are to that of 
a person. The subject itself, as far as 
we can see, has been exhausted, the 
facts collected from Herodotus having 
been strengthened or modified - by 
every important authority, and the 
whole work being placed before the 
eg hey - freshness of a new 
book, though the greater part of it is 
founded on the researches & antiquit . 
The preface itself is full of tes 
information. After defending against 
Mr. Blakesley and others the authen- 
ticity of the travels of Herodotus on 
other grounds, Mr. Wheeler goes on 
to say :-— 

“One fact has been missed, not only 
by Mr. Blakesley, but by every commen- 
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tator on the Geography of Herodotus 
whom the present author has consulted, 
namely, that the political relations of 
Halicarnassus with Persia were especially 
favourable to every well accredited native 
of that city who desired to visit the 
Persian capital. Halicarnassus was ex- 
cluded from the Dorian Confederacy 
worshipping at Triopium, and at the time 
of the battle of Salamis was united with 
the neighbouring islands of Cos, Calydna, 
and Nysirus, under the dependent sceptre 
of the celebrated Artemisia. as itie 
Herodotus himself openly expresses his 
admiration of Artemisia, though she 
fought on the side of the Persians; and 
the little kingdom remained faithful to 
her and to her family, even whilst Cimon 
the Athenian was frightening the whole 
Asiatic coast by his exploits. Herodo- 
tus no doubt belonged to a family of 
some consideration at Halicarnassus, At 
fifty years of age he assisted in the popu- 
lar revolution which deprived the grand- 
son of Artemisia of the tyranny.” 

From this ingenious observation of 
Mr. Wheeler, we find that Herodotus 
was enabled to make use of his Per- 
sian connection in the way of his 
travels, while his Greek sympathies 
qualified him for an enthusiastic chro- 
nicler of Grecian heroism. At the end 
of this preface to the Geograply, he 
expresses a hope to reproduce the 

ictures, with which the Homer of 

istory had filled his mind’s eye, ina 
popular form; and this aspiration 
finds its fulfilment in the work called 
the Life and Travelé of Herodotus. 
Valuable as a book of reference may be, 
there is no kind of book more difficult 
to review, because the form and style 
of its details being a secondary consl- 
deration, it is nearly as difficult to.give 
specimens of it by extracts as it is to 
give the idea of a house from separate 
bricks. From its reference to the pre- 
sent seat of war, and as touching the 
scene of the late brilliant affair of 
Kinburn, we may excerpt the follow- 
ing passage from the part which treats 
of Scythia :— 

“ Between the Aratores and the Alaz- 
ones was the bitter spring Exampzus, 
already mentioned, which also appears to 
have given its name to the surrounding 
district; and between the mouths of the 
Hypanis and Borysthenes (Bog and Dnie- 
per), was a projecting piece of land called 
the Promontory of Hippoleon, upon which 
was a temple of Demeter. Crossing the 
Borysthenes to its eastern bank, near the 
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course of Achilles, lies the woody district 
called Hylza, which is full of trees, and 
watered by the river Panticapes. This 
tract is that part of the steppe between 
the Dnieper and the Sea of Azoff, which 
the Nogai Tartars called Gambogluk. 
The Georgi, or Agriculturists, were named 
Borysthenitz by the Olbiopolitz Greeks, 
settled on the Hypanis (Bog), but called 
themselves Obliopolite. ey occupied 
the country above Hylea, and extended 
three days’ journey eastward, as far as 
the river Panticapes, and eleven days 
northward along the Borysthenes (or 
Dnieper). According to their own ac- 
count, they were descended from the 
Milesians; and we learn that their city 
had walls, and gates, and asown, together 
with suburbs outside the walls. Here 
also the Scythian king Scylas built a 
jarge and magnificent palace, surrounded 
by griffins and sphinxes made of white 
marble; but the building was struck by 
lightning, and burnt down. . Beyond the 
country of Georgi was a desert.” 

This extract, dry in itself, but in- 
teresting as relating ~ to the liman of 
the Dnieper, now connected with the 
history of England, is a good specimen 
of the accurate and circumstantial 
character of the book. But all is not 
so dry : as we go on, we come to an 
interesting controversy as to whether 
the Pheenicians sent by Pharaoh Necho 
did really go round Africa, and came 
back through the Pillars of Hercules. 
Herodotus gives the following simple 
and straightforward account of the 
voyage :— 

“The Phoenicians, setting out from the 
Erythrean (Red Sea), navigated the 
Southern Sea. When autumn came, they 
sowed the land at whatever part of Libya 
they happened to be sailing, and waited 
for the harvest; then, having reaped the 
corn, they put to sea again. Two years 
thus passed away. At length, in the third 
year of their voyage, having sailed through 
the Pillars of Hercules, they arrived in 
Egypt, and related what does not seem 
credible to me, but which may be believed 
by others, that as they sailed round Lib- 
ya, they had the sun op their right 
hand.” 

This passage is one of those which 

ives the most pleasing evidence of 
erodotus’s honesty, and proves the 
truth of the story of the Phoenicians, 
5 what Paley calls, as applied to 
oly Writ, an undesigned coincidence. 
Those who had the equatorial 
line would naturally have the sun on 
their right in going round from east to 
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west, The very incredulity of Hero- 
dotus as to the phenomenon proves its 
truth. It was a thing so simple, yet 
so extraordinary, that it was not likely 
to be invented. Had not Herodotus’s - 
modesty been stronger than his incre-. 
dulity, the best part of the story would 
have been lost. 

Another such instance ia Herodetus’s 
favour was the fact, that among three 
theories which he gave with regard to 
the overflowing of the Nile, he gave 
the right one without knowing it to be 
so, but in fact setting it aside as erro- 
neous. This theory supposed the in- 
undations of the Nile to result from 
the melting of the snow, or from heavy 
rains in the highlands of Ethiopia ; 
and Herodotus sets it aside by the 
consideration of the fact, supposed 
universally admitted, that in those 
southern regions the heat was far too 
great to admit of the existence of 
snow. The theory that he brings for- 
ward as the right one is clumsily un- 
scientific, and yet does credit to his 
ingenuity ; while the other, the right 
one, that he mentions and discards, 
proves his fidelity as a narrator, as 
well as his anxiety to get at the feal 
truth. In the department of Egypt, 
Mr. Wheeler is peculiarly rich and 
felicitous as an illustrator. He takes 
full advantage of modern discoveries 
with regard to the pyramids, and the 
other mysterious monuments of the 
Nile. it is worth while to bear in 
mind the following facts, obtained by 
the examipations of Lepsiass—-__ 


“ At the commencement of each reign 
the rock-chamber destined for the mo- 
narch’s grare was excavated, and one 
course of maso erected above it. If 
the king died in the first year of his reign, 
a casing 8 put upon it, and a pyramid 
formed. But if the king did not die, an- 
other course of stone was added above, 
and twoof the same height and thickness 
on each side, Thusin process of time, the 
building assumed the form of a series of 
regular steps, which, on the death of a 
monarch, were cased over with limestone 
or granite. The different sizes in the 
pyramids is therefore to be accounted for, 
by the difference in the duration of the 
several reigns; and the length of a reign 
might be ascertained, if it were possible 


to learn the number of courses over the 


internal rock-chamber in which the mo- 


narch himself was deposited.” 
Thus it seems that the length of an 
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Egyptian king’s reign may be dis- 
covered by the layers of his tomb- 
stone, just as ‘a farmer knows a cow’s 
age by the rings on ber horns, or a 
botanist a tree’s growth by the circles 
of woody fibre in a section. This 
possage is sufficient to show that Mr. 
heeler’s work, although chiefly valu- 
able as a book of reference, is far 
from being a mere dictionary of names, 
dates, and facts. 
It is’ somewhat more difficult to 
describe the character of the more 
pular work, entitled the Life and 
avels of Herodotus. To the pro- 
found scholar it would perhaps be 
superfluous, as it consists of the actual 
History of Herodotus, or at least the 
most entertaining part of it, together 
with the outlines of the Geography so 
ably treated of in the before-men- 
tioned volume, strung upon an imagi- 
nary life, which we cannot help think- 
ing the weakest part of the entire 
work, and whose evident subordina- 
tion to the other parts seems almost 
to take away all excuse for its exist- 
ence. The life of Herodotus, as nar- 
tated by Mr. Wheeler, is prosaic and 
uninteresting. Herodotus, as hero, 
cannot do everything well, as a hero 
of romance should. He is beaten by 
@ bully, who provokes him at Sparta ; 
and though he falls in love more than 
once or twice, and once at first sight, 
he falls but waist-deep, not over head 
and ‘ears, as a legitimate novel-hero 
ought todo. At last he marries most 
dutifully, and in a most matter-of-fact 
manner, a lady who has been destined 
for him by his and her parents from 
childhood ; and the tale concludes with 
a smooth course of undramatie hap- 
piness by means of a second marriage, 
when the historian had migrated to 
Thurii, in Italy, undertaken at the ais. 
creet age of forty-five, and with a lady 
young enough for his daughter. Not- 
withstanding these objections—chiefly 
made, we must own, in deference to 
conventional notions of what: fiction 
ought to be—we must allow that to 
the art reader the Life and Travels 
oy Herodotus will open a wide and 
novel ‘field of information, especially 
interesting at nt, as the scene is 
laid precisely where the mightiest 
vents of this century are being 
evolved. Asia. Minor, Greece, 


key,. the Crimea, Egypt, Russia, the 
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Danubian Principalities, — these are 
now, whatever they may have been a 
short time since, the spots of greatest 
attraction to all who are directly or 
indirectly interested in the present 
mighty struggle; and these are pre- 
cisely those places which formed the 
scene of Herodotus’s travels, and the 
materials of his most elaborate de- 
scriptions both topographical and his- 
torical. These volumes might justly 
be reckoned indispensable to a com- 
plete library of the war; and in fact 
any one who would wish to read up 
the subject conscientiously from be- 
ginning to end, would look to them 
for its rudimeffts, and not lay them 
aside till he had conned them well, 
and got by heart the principal facts 
presented in them. 

With regard to countries about the 
Crimea itself, the focus of present in- 
terest, there is rich and abundant in- 
formation in the course of this narra- 
tive. The Scythians of the time of 
Herodotus seem to have been much 
the same people as to manners and 
customs as the Oossacks of the Don 
are now. Their great principle of 
waging war, running away, seems to 
have been precisely the same. One of 
the most interésting parts of Herodo- 
tus’s account of Scythia is the fruitless 
expedition of Darius Hystaspes into 
the unknown wild inhabited by its 
savage race, which resulted in much 
the same way as that of Napoleon the 
First in our own century. The Scyth- 
ians retired before the Grand Army 
till it was out of provisions, and then 
harassed its retreat till it was brought 
to the brink of despair by an insult- 
ing e delivered in the symbolic 
manner of the East. The Scythian 
herald brought a bird, a mouse, a frog, 
and - five arrows, which, being inter- 
preted, signified, “ Unless, O Persians! 
ye become birds, and fly into the air, 
or mice, and hide in the earth, or 
frogs, and leap into the sea, you shall 
never return’ home, but be stricken 
with these arrows.” Darius, it is well 
known, made good his retreat, and 
put the Danube between himself and 
the rough-riders of the wilderness; 
but he left at least as large a portion 
of his army behind him as that which 
Napoleon sacrificed in the Moscow 


Tur- retreat. The curiosity of Herodotus 


seems‘to have been especially stimu- 
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lated as to the nations who inhabited 
these regions, and the kind of trade 
that was carried on between the Greek. 
settlement, of Olbia (another Porto- 
Rico), occupying a site near those of 
Kherson Nicolaieff, and the inte- 
rior. 

“On the west of Scythia, and in the 
<ountry now called Transylvania, lived a 
people named Agathyrii, who wore a pro- 
fusion of gold on their persons, which 
they seem to have obtained from the Car- 
pathian mountains. Poland was at that 
time inhabited by a people called the 
Neuri, of whom every man was said to 
become a wolf for a few days once every 
year, and then to reassume his former 
shape. ... . Herodotus was induced, by 
the prevalent notions of the time, to fancy 
that the people were magicians; but the 
origin of the story ought, perhaps, to be 
looked for in the peculiar character which 
mania‘ would be likely to assume in a po- 
pulation living among forests, and accus- 
tomed to hear the howling of wolves at 
night.” 

Mr. Wheeler might have mentioned, 
that a similar superstition has prevail- 
ed, from the earliest times, among the 
people of. Scandinavia, Germany, and 
the conterminous countries, and has 
hardly ceased to exist even now. 
“The Russian governments to. the 
north of Scythia were inhabited by 
people of Scythian or Tartar origin, 
but whose habits were still more un- 
civilised than their neighbours. Some 
were named Androphagi, because they 
were cannibals, and others were nam- 
ed Melanchleni, because they wore 
black garments.” It is difficult what 
to make of these tribes, unless we may 
suppose the former name to have orl- 
ginated in the fondness of northern 
tribes for all sorts of flesh, and the 
latter from their being dressed in dark 
sheep-skins in preference to light. 
“ Hastward of Scythia and the river 
Don lived the Sauromatz, in the re- 
gion which now includes part of the 
country of the Don Cossacks, and part 
of the province of Astracan.” The 
fabulous origin of these Sauromate is 
related at length. They were the 
offspring of Seythians and Amazons, 
who met to fight, but ended with one 
hostile army marrying the other. 
With what we know about the female 
army of the king of Dahomy, we 
should pause before we utterly reject 
the possibility of the existence of 
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Amazons. The Amazons were origin- 
ally inhabitants of the Caucasus, and 
it is just possible that the Sauromate 
may have been a tribe newly arrived 
from the Caucasus, who entered into 
amicable relations with the original 
Scythians, and whose wives were dis- 
tinguished by manlike tastes and pur- 
suits. What we are told of the habits 
of these Sauromate accords with what 
is said of the Calmucks in Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels in Russia: 


“Calmuck women ride better. than the 
men. A male Calmuck on horseback 
looks as if he were intoxicated, and likely 
to fall off every instant, though he never 
loses his seat; but the women sit, with 
more ease, and ride with extraordinary 
skill. The ceremony of marriage among 
the Calmucks is performed on horseback. 
A girl is first mounted, who rides off at 
full speed. Her lover pursues ; and, if he 
overtakes her, she becomes his wife, re- 
turning with him to his tent. But it 
sometimes happens that the woman does 
not wich to marry the person by whom 
she is pursued, in which case she will not 


- suffer him to overtake her; and we were 


assured that no instance occurs of a Cal- 
muck girl being thus caught, unless ghe 
has a partiality for her pursuer.” 


“ Southward of the Sauromatz were 
the savage tribes inhabiting the Cau- 
casus, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. They wore woollen gar- 
ments, and had a curious way. of 

ainting figures on their dress with a 
ye which they made from the leaves 
ef certain trees, and which would 
never wash out.” -We should be cu- 
rious to know if any such customs still 
exist among the Circassians or their 
congeners who inhabit these regions. 
“Northward of the Sauromatz were 
a great and numerous people called 
Badini and Geloni, whose country ex- 
tended from the river Don to the river 
Volga.” 

The commerce of Olbia, it seems, 

assed by a caravan route through 
all: these wild peoples over the Ural 
Mountains and the Kirghiz steppe, 
even as far as the Altai chain and Si- 
beria. Gold seems to have been most 
abundant in those parts, and easily 
procurable in exchange for articles 
common elsewhere. It is mentioned 
that the caravans passed first through 
the Budini, who are a people with 
blue eyes and red hair. From this we 
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ther that they were not of Mongo- 
n but of Indo-Germanic origin, and 
may have been an offshoot of the great 
Sclavonic family. The Geloni ap- 

to have been originally a co- 
ony of Greeks, who had become bar- 
barised by intercourse with the tribes 
among whom they settled. When the 
caravan got to the Ural Mountains, it 
fell in with two sporting tribes called 
the Thyssagite and Jyrce. The latter 
used to hunt in a peculiar’ fashion. 
The sportsman got up in a tree with 
his bow and arrows; if he saw any 
game pass, he shot at it, but if he miss- 
ed or did not kill, he had a horse and 
dog in waiting below, to pursue and 
make sure of it. The Argippzi, the 
modern Calmucks, occupied part of 
the great steppe. Herodotus was told 
that this was a flat-nosed and large- 
chinned people, bald from birth. The 
former are well-known Mongolian char- 
acteristics ; the natural baldness must 
have been a mistake occasioned by the 
eustom of shaving the head, still prac- 
tised among many of these nations. 
What Herodotus says as to these peo- 
ple living on a fruit called Ponticon, 
exactly tallies as to what is told by 
modern travellers about the bird's-eye 
cherry which is still eaten by the 
Calmucks. There is a passage here 
which the Peace Society are welcome 
to make the best of as a basis for argu- 
ment :— 

“ Each man dwelt under a tree, over 
which, in the winter time, he spread 
& thick white covering of felt cloth. 
The whole tribe was accounted sacred ; 
its members possessed no implements 
of war, but yet no one even attempted 
~ to do them any injury. They arbi- 
trated on the disputes of neighbouring 
nations, and whoever took refuge 
amongst them had nothing to fear.” 
Mr. Wheeler adds, “that the peace- 
makers were most probably Calmuck 
priests.” We cannot but think that 
the moral courage of these people, if 
truly told, was to their credit, when 
we read of the peculiar tastes of the 
Issedones, a people who dwelt to the 
east of them. These Issedones had 
the singular custom, when a man’s 
father died, of calling all his relations 
pe, “re and when they had slain a 
sulficient number of small cattle, minc- 
ing them up with the deceased parent, 
and serving the whole mess up for 
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dinner. This paterophagy, as we may 
call it, as an aggravated form of can- 
nibalism, is elsewhere ascribed by He- 
rodotus to the Callatian Indians, who 
held it a religious obligation, and 
when asked by Darius Hystaspes, who 
wished to prove the conventionatity of 
right and wrong, what they would 
take to give up the practice of eating 
their fathers, told him to hold his 
tongue, if he could not make a proposi- 
tion of a more decent kind. We can- 
not help thiuking that there is a con- 
nection in these cases with the practice 
of exposing aged parents, or sacrificing 
them to the gods, existing until Jately, 
if not now, among the natives of India, 
rumours of which must have given rise 
to exaggeration in the minds of the 
Greeks, a people who regarded as the 
most sacred of obligatiuns the duty of 
the son to the father, and found in 
it an excuse even for the crime of 
Orestes. 

Notwithstanding this discrepancy 
from Greek usage, it was evident that 
the Issedones intended a compliment 
to the deceased by this practice, for 
they used to have the skull cleaned and 
gilt, and preserved as a religious ob- 
ject, sacrificing to it annually ; and in 
this latter observance they resembled 
the Greeks. Southward of this sin- 
gular people were the Massagete, a 
warlike tribe, who had conquered the 
Scythians in those parts. It was-in 
an expedition against this people that 
the great Cyrus was killed, and insult- 
ed after his death by having molten 
gold poured down his throat. It. is 
uncertain how far the travels of He- 
rodotus extended in these directions ; 
probably he only reached the city of 
Olbia ; but he kept his ears open, and 
gathered information from a variety 
of ‘sources. For instance, it was told 
him that northward of the Argipps 
were people having goats’ feet, by 
which was evidently meant that they 
wore buskins of skins to shield their 
legs from the cold ; and northward of 
them again were people who slept six 
months at a time. By these were, 
of course, indicated the people of the 
extrefne north, whose night as well 
as their day may be said to last six 
months. ‘Travellers in Finmark dur- 
ing the summer have remarked that, 
at whatever hour of the night they 
arrived at a house, they generally 
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found the people wide awake and 
about, so that it would seem that they 
really did sleep more in the winter to 
make up for their wakefulness during 
summer. The Arimaspi were another 
curious nation, who had but one eye 
each, but that eye powerfully awake 
to their own interests ; for there were 
certain gold-diggings in their neigh- 
bourhood which, as a security against 
depredations, were incessantly guard- 
ed by griffins. Beyond all these 
strange creatures dwelt the Hyperbo- 
reans in a clime of peace and blessed- 
ness, a religious and happy people, 
who lived lives of extraordinary 
length, and were in: every respect per- 
“fect, but whom, though they were 
generally believed in by the ancients, 
no one appears to have known per- 
sonally. It is strange that, even in 
modern days, arctic navigators have 
dreamed of some happy land like this 
within the icy barrier of the polar 
circle; and it was even surmised 
before the ghastly truth came out, 
that poor Franklin and his companions 
might have penetrated thither. From 
his inyestigations in these dismal re- 
gions, Herodotus, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, made the best of his way to 
Athens, happy, no doubt, to be once 
more in-civilised society. 

In his description of the sojourn of 
the historian at Athens, Mr. Wheeler 
grows eloquent, and is very felicitous 
in his descriptions. He takes the 
opportunity of describing the repre- 
sentation of the Oresteian tetralogy of 
ZEschylus, and the several great festi- 
vals of the Athenian people ; he does 
fall justice to Athenian art as it exist- 
ed in the palmy days of Pericles, and 
a little before his time ; and he relates 
circumstantially, and with all the aids 
that modern researches have given, 
those eternal glories of Greece gained 
in war against the Persian, which 
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have been used ever since as an un- 
surpassable standard of comparison in 
taking the measure of human achieve- 
ment. Let us never forget that old 
Herodotus is their peculiar chronicler. 
The struggle of Athens and Sparta, 
related by Thucydides and Xenophon, 
had something about it of the un- 
healthy and fratricidal character of 
our own wars of the Rebellion, or the 
horrible street-fights of Paris; and 
just as historians have shown a mor- 
bid propensity to dwell on the inci- 
dents of the first French Revolution, 
have they revelled in the seditions of 
Corcyra, and in the intestine strife of 
embittered Grecian parties; for the 
war between Athens and Sparta was, 
in fact, nothing more than a war of 
political parties. The great grand 
struggle against Persia is one of those 
holy wars waged rather by gods than 
by men or demons, where generous 
heroism may see the private friend in 
the public enemy, rather than the | 
ublic enemy in the private friend. 
hen England speaks of Trafalgar, 
Waterloo, Inkermann—when France 
speaks of Austerlitz, Marengo, Boro- 
dino—when Germany thinks on the 
days of Culm and Leipsic, and now 
peaceful Switzerland on the elder days 
of Sempach and Morgarten,— it is 
ever with Marathon, Salamis, Ther- 
mopylz, that these thrilling names. 
are compared; and never should it be 
forgotten that for the perpetuation 
of these names the world is chiefly 
indebted to Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus. Let us have mercy on the 
poor Greeks, now the dupes and tools 
of Russia; and even yet, if we can, 
recover from political abasement the 
degenerate and prodigal sons who 
still bear the features, speak the lan- 
guage, and are baptised by the very 
names of their heroic and immortal 
progenitors! 
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Tue art. of criticism is essentially 
-an-art -of fault-finding. We speak of 
the :kindly, the genial, the candid 
critic; but, after all, there can be no 
doubt. that it is the man who picks 
holes. inall our coats who is most 
likely to be notable in his generation 
for the discriminating eye and acute 
jadgment necessary to the craft. “I 
‘am nothing if not critical,” says Iago, 
in that diabolical cold wisdom of his ; 
and, after all, the true pith of your 
popular commentator lies in the force 
of his objections, and the vigor of 
his condemnation. The “This will 
never do,” though it looks somewhat 
foolish after the lapse of years which 
establishes the poet, and unveils the 
censor, is immediately effective and cap- 
tivating at the time of its delivery ; and 
if we have no private bias beforehand 
towards the unfortunate subject under 
operation, the chances are that we quite 
enjoy the critic’s superiority, and have 
our quiet chuckle over his shoulder 
with most complacent and satisfac- 
tory glee. It is only very bad. abuse, 
indeed, which rouses .a reactionary 
generosity in the general audience— 
very bad. abuse, or abuse very invete- 
rate and continuous—as when the 
Times, the most eminent of modern 
pugilists, not content with once 
“walking into” its victim, returns 
again and again to the exhausted 
subject, and “hews him down in 
pieces sma’,” with a virulence which 
transfers all our sympathy to the 
sufferer. In ordinary cases—let the 
public confess its weakness—we like 
the crash aud the dust of genuine 
demolishment, and rub our hands 
with Dr. Johnson, when Mrs. Mon- 
tagu comes visiting, and cry—* Down 
with her, little Burney!—have her 
down !” 

But even in books there is no such 
scope for authoritative denunciation 
as we find in the more tangible pro- 
ductions of art. Supereminent liter- 
ary powers have a wonderful advan- 
tage over supereminent powers of 
any other class. Your Burns, who 
does not know what study means, 
bursts in a moment in glorious triumph 
over all the learned heads of all the 
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mellifluous singers who’ have studied 
the Ars Poetica for a life-long, and 
ought to know all about the divine 
craft a thousand times better than he. 
But your young Raphael, though his 
imagination flashes as brightly with 
all the lights and shades of heaven, and 
all the combinations of inspired uncon- 
scious genius, has an inevitable appren- 
ticeship before him, ere he can produce 
to our eyes the superb visions which 
haunt and charm his own; and even 
the spectator requires an additional 
and peculiar education before he can 
fitly appreciate and enjoy the poems 
of the painter—so at least say all the 
connoisseurs: and though it seems a 
paradox when we think of it, and 
somewhat hard to comprehend why 
the more palpable art should require 
the greater interpretation, yet so the 
universal assent allows it to be. “Iam. 
no judge,” says the modest bystander, 
diffidently lingering before some great 
canvass; and in comes the bustling 
critic, who zs a judge, and demeans 
himself accordingly. Alas, poor paint- 
er! for you are a great deal safer in 
the hand of the common people—the 
natural eye and the kindly understand- 
ing—than under the inspection of the 
connoisseur. 

Yes, the worker in words has fewer 
difficulties to contend with than have 
his brethren in the realm and region 
of high art : language is a living ma- 
terial ; it is not easy for the dullest 
workman to take action and meaning 
altogether out of it; and to make 
words breathe and thoughts burn is 
much less hard as an actual operation 
than to confer the same magical 
existence upon the dull blank of can- 
vass or the shapeless mass of marble, 
which is no inherent quality of life. 
And the writer, it is true, describes 
his scene, but there he leaves it, a 
vivid bright suggestion which leaps 
into reality by means of our own ap- 
prehension, and has a different look 
to almost every intelligent eye— 
whereas the unfortunate artist, who 
is not permitted to suggest, but must 
exhibit, lays himself open to a hun- 
dred matter-of-fact censures, besides 
those transcendental and ethereal 
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ones which he shares with his poetic 
brother. “Fancy alone is high fan- 
tastical,” says the greatest of all 
ante in mre a go a ve 
su that. nothing really produc 
Oe ind ever Siald fally satisfy 
the restless imagination to which 
“the dying fall,’ which was sweet as 
the sweet south, becomes the next 
moment “not so sweet now as it was 
before.” 

The canons of criticism in art have 
altered little since the days of that en- 
lightened cognoscento, who instructed 
Dr. Primrose’s wandering son in the 
art of professional dilettantism; and 
it is amusing to take this gentleman’s 
two rules with us into the field of 
modern criticism, when they are 
quite as universal and considerably 
more dogmatic than of old —“the 
one always to observe that the pic- 
ture might have been better if the 
painter had taken more pains ;” and 
the other to praise the works of not 
always Perugino certainly —it may 
just. as well be J. M. W. Turner— 
but of somebody super-excellent and 
ortho sayy above everybody else. 

‘herefore, oh budding critic, choose 
your man! the widest license is per- 
mitted you in this field of opinion ; 
and though, if we were to hazard a 
modest word of advice, we would 
counsel you to choose either an ac- 
knowledged great artist, or an entirely 
unknown one, yet you are left to the 
most perfect. freedom, and have all 
the world of the studio before you 
In which to select your unconscious 
hero, A great man has his advan- 
tages, because the goves exaggera- 
tion can never make praise of him 
quite ridiculous; but, to tell the 
truth, our own conviction is entirely 
in favour of the other — the unknown 
genius—who is almost as good for all 
purposes of comparison as a man of 
straw. Name him boluly, worship him 
Without terror, nobody can contradict 
you, because nobody knows. This sim- 
ple expedient puts you at once out of 
the reach of answer and argument ; for 
what are all the Raphaels and Michael 
Angelos? —-mere realities, known to 
all the world, compared with your 
private reserve of individual genius— 
pee own John Smith, whom nobody 
hows but you? But however your 
choice may be exercised, we adjure 
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you, leader of the popular under- 
standing, do not omit to make one. 
Whatever you do, choose your man! 

To discuss our modern critics of 
art, and not to discuss Mr. Ruskin, 
would be an impossibility; and the 
man who has so distinctly set his 
mark upon one branch of literature 
is no contemptible antagonist. .We 
paused as we were about to ring a 
modest challenge upon the champion’s 
buckler. Did not Mr. Ruskin warn 
Maga once upon a time of some 
mysterious horror of reprisals, what 
time a better knight than we un- 
horsed the Oxford graduate from. his 
earliest saddle? “ Let Maga _be- 
ware,” said Mr. Ruskin; but Maga, 
incautious amazon! has not been 
wary. Do you think, upon your 
conscience, gentle reader, that he_ will 
do it this time, and kill us out and 
out? For great as is our ambition to 
measure swords with so redoubtable 
a fighter, we would not do anything 
matricidal; far be it from us to accele- 
rate our kindly mother’s fate—and if 
it is your serious opinion. But no, 
Mr. Ruskin is hnman—-wonld not find 
it in his heart, despite a hundred 
flying arrows, to bring this sublimely 
indefinite doom upon the time-hon- 
oured head of Maga. Though it is 
noble to haye a giant’s strength, he 
knows how tyrannous it is to use it 
like a giant, so we take heart and 
breathe again. Mr. Ruskin will be 
merciful; he will not annihilate us 
this time; and hilarious in restored 
confidence, we proceed. 

This great critic is one of those un- 
fortunate people whose “mission” is 
to prove every other man a blunderer 
or a fool—an ungracious office, for few 
of us have the virtue of Dogberry ; 
and, moreover, in mapy respects a 
selfdebasing office, being the direct 
opposite of that sweet-hearted and 
genial policy which “esteems every 
man better than himself.” Mr, Ruskin 
is neither first nor greatest in this 
species of philosophy, but he is indivi- 
dual notwithstanding, and like him- 
self. There is little resemblance, for 
instance, between his denunciations 
and those of Carlyle, an altogether 
bigger personage, who knocks down 
his opponents with just such an amount 
of glee—of Titanic fun and extra- 
vagance — as, sweeping, dogmatic, 
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and unreasonable though it may be, 
takes malice out of the thundering 
roll of invective, which the utterer 
himself has more pleasure ,in for its 
power of big words and grotesque 
appellation, than for any ill-nature 
against its objects. Very different is 
the author of the Wotes on the last Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, which 
is about the sourest morsel of criticism 
we have ever looked into. Mr. Ruskin 
utters his censures with a shrewish 
pertinacity in which there is no enjoy- 
ment. They are bad, to judge him 
by his own standards, for he has no 
pleasure in them. There is no twivkle 
in his eye, no roll in his speech, no- 
thing of the dash and sparkle, the 
impetuous gleeful impulse of demolish- 
ment, which makes vituperation al- 
most an excusable, as it certainly is 
an exciting pastime. He is not bitter 
always, but he is always sour—a more 
ignoble quality. His own temper is on 
edge—his mind is galled—and we turn 
with wonder from those descriptive 
pictures of his which, in their pic- 
turesque flow and fulness, we venture 
to call almust unrivalled, to the. shrill 
high scoldings of his denunciation, the 
spiteful tone and unkindly spirit which 
seem to work full as great harm upon 
the critic’s own mind and judgment as 
upon the workers whdém he attacks 
and overthrows. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Ruskin’s claims 
to be considered among the foremost of 
our modern writers. upon art are indis- 

utable. He has made a very ela- 

orate theory of the laws and princi- 
ples of painting ; he has slain outright 
the greater number of people, ex- 
cepting wholly only Turner and various 
members of the water-colour society, 
who have for a thousand years or so 
practised the same. He has written 
sundry books, full of detached passages 
of the most remarkable eloquence, and 
is himself a landscape-painter (in 
words) of singular power. Also hav- 
ing “settled” the most. important 
branch of art, he has turned his 
thoughts to architectnre, and is now 
a living and leading authority in that 
revived and rising and most talkative 
province of art. You say he has 
done nothing—critics seldom do any- 
thing, our good friend—but hush! let 
us tuke heed to what we say. Has it 


not been intimated to the world, in 
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terms befitting the solemnity of the 
occasion, that “a house is about to 
be erected from the designs of Mr. 
Ruskin, assisted by an- architect?” 
Oh, hapless architect! unfortunate, 
deluded, predestined victim! if this 
wonderful erection turns out a failure, 
who, think you, will bear the blame? 

Theories of painting, and criticisms 
upon pictures, are two things widely 
different, and it is not our vocation to 
discuss the science of the laws of art. 
Mr. Ruskin’s theory, moreover, has 
attained to years; and Modern Paint- 
ers, buried under libraries of later 
books, no Jonger lies upon anybody's 
operating table, but has subsided into 
its appropriate shelf like any other 
harmless volume, and shakes the 
world no more. Yet we cannot but 
pause a moment to note that most 
injurious wile of Mr. Ruskin’s, by 
which he furtively supplies himself 
with a weapon under pretence of ex- 
pounding a principle. You would not 
suspect it—the manoeuvre is accom- 
lished so skilfully; but wait till he 
fas occasion for it, and you will find 
out what a serviceable little stiletto 
this is which our critic has hidden 
in his sleeve. Mr. Ruskin is expound- 
ing and classifying the ideas which 
we receive from works of art; and 
second and third upon his roll he en- 
ters “ Ideas of Imitation,” and “ Ideas 
of Truth.” We want no learned dis- 
sertation to convince us that Trath is 
the one unfailing necessity of poem 
alike and picture. The fact is at 
once indisputable and undisputed. 
But what is imitation? Is it a se- 
condary and ministering faculty, by 
which our human weakness constrains 
the loftier Truth to express her message? 
or is it a falsehood and pretence—a 
thing, and not a power? Mr. Ruskin 
gives an elaborate chapter to the 
settlement of this question, but never 
seems for a moment to contemplate 
anything but the thing—an Imita- 
tion, which of its nature and essence 
is a cheat and delusion, and has no- 
thing to do with art. 

We assent to every word, so long as 
it confines itself to the false tooth or 
the waxen apple,—nay, we might 
even stretch so far as to take in the 
glittering beauffet of Messrs. Elking- 
ton, resplendent with salvers and 
flagons which are not silver, though 
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nobody knows the difference. These 
are imitations, shams, counterfeits 
—things which profess to be what 
they are not. But it isa mere juggle 
of words to confound the imitative 
faculty with the imitated thing, and, 
like all disingenuous arguments, is 
very like to deceive the unwary. We 
will let Mr. Ruskin explain for him- 
self what an “idea of imitation” 


is :-— 
“ Whenever anything looks like what 

it is not, the resemblance being so 
eat as nearly to deceive, we feel a 
ind of pleasurable surprise — an 
agreeable excitement of mind, exact- 
ly the same in its nature as that 
which we receive from juggling. 
Whenever we perceive this in some- 
thing produced by art—that is to say, 
whenever the work is seen to resemble 
something which we know it is not— 
we receive what I-call an idea of imi- 
tation. Why such ideas are pleasing, 
it would be out of our present 
purpose to inquire; we only know 
that there is no man who does not 
feel pleasure “in his animal nature 
from gentle surprise, and that such 
surprise can be excited in no more 
distinct manner than by the evidence 
that a thing is not what it appears to 
be. Now two things are requisite to 
our complete and most pleasurable 
perception of this: first, that the re- 
semblance be so perfect as to amount 
to a deception ; secondly, that there 
some means of proving, at the same 
moment, that it 7s a deception. The 
most perfect ideas and pleasures of 
imitation are, .therefore, when one 
sense is contradicted by another, both 
bearing as positive evidegce on the 
subject as each is capable of alone; 
as when the eye says a thing is round, 
and the finger says it is flat : they are, 
therefore, nowhere more felt in so high 
& degree as in painting. where appear- 
ances of projection, roughness, hair, 
velvet, &c., are given with a smooth 
surface, or in wax-work, where the 
first evidence of the senses is per- 
petually contradicted by their. expe- 
rience. . ; Ideas of imita- 
tion, then, act by producing the simple 
Pleasure of surprise, and that not of 
surprise in its higher sense and func- 
tion, but of the mean and paltry sur- 
prise which is felt in juggling. ‘These 
ideas and pleasures are the most 
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contemptible which can be derived 
from art.” 

We bethink us of the painted per- 
spective at the end of a little strip of 
garden, which Evelyn records as a 
laudable and pleasant delusion. We 
bethink us of the fly which Holbein, 
with wicked wit, painted upon the 
nose of that portrait, which the poor 
painter had charged his disguised 
serving-man to guard from insect in- 
vasions. Very true, but what then 
was “Titian’s flesh-tint,” which Mr. 
Ruskin has just instanced as an ex- 
ample of that power which constitutes 
excellence? “Whatever can excite 
in the mind the conception of certain 
facts, can give ideas of truth, though 
it be in no degree the imitation or re- 
semblance of those facts,” says Mr. 
Ruskin ; but the tints of the veriest 
dauber who ever attempted a portrait, 
convey a conception to the mind of 
the fact of flesh such as it is, in one 
way or another. Are we to accept 
Mr. John Smith’s suggestion that his 
sitter, being human, has flesh and a 
complexion as an idea of truth, and 
reject, as an idea of imitation, the 
flesh-tint of Titian, which certainly 
most closely “resembles something 
which we know it is not?” For our 
own ‘part, we see no way of escaping 
from this logical necessity. But Mr. 
Ruskin emancipates himself after the 
cleverest and skilfullest fashion: all 
this time, indeed, while he has been 
talking so plausibly, and while we 
have been puzzling our perplexed 
brains how we are to get out of the 
dilemma, our critic is quietly armin 
himself for the campaign upon whic 
he is about toenter. He looks bravely 
in your face all the time, most honest 
and unsuspicious reader, but, notwith- 
standing, he has managed to slip the 
wicked weapon up his sleeve ; and 
when you come to see him in full 
career against artistical honours and 
reputations, you will find out the 
value of these two sets of principles, 
and their newly-established antagon- 
ism. The knot of difficulty is cut in 
the most expeditious manner possible. 
When Mr. Ruskin dislikes a picture, 
he calls all zts truthfulness, Imitation 
—when it has the wonderful good 
fortune to please him, he receives all 
its imitation as Truth. _ 

Nowit is not our business to set up 
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our theory in opposition to the theory of 
Mr. Ruskin—far be such a presump- 
tion from our intent; we are of the 
public, we are not of the connoisseurs, 
and have even, we humbly confess 
it, no manner of right to prick into 
this field where a better cavalier than 
we has been wont to bear the banner 
of. Maga, and cry her war-cry. It is 
not our vocation to discuss the prin- 
ciples of art : we have to deal with— 
not the science of the beautiful, but— 
oh infinite distinction !—the candour 
and consistency of the critic. To 
our own humble thinking, imitation 
in the craft of painting is an attend- 
ant geni to the nobler master-spirit, 
Truth. . This art, whose vocation it is 
to hold the mirror up to nature, must 
do something more than convey to 
our minds a “conception of certain 
facts”—hieroglyphics would do that ; 
nay, that first primitive symbol of 
a human figure which adorns our 
doorpost, in the energetic chalk of 
some passing errand-boy, conveys a 
most indubitable conception of such 
certain facts as arms and legs, and 
even fingers, to the inquiring. mind : 
but art has a somewhat wider field of 
occupation, to the common belief, and 
has rather more expected at her 
hands. . To affirm that Truth is true, 
and imitation. is false, answers very 
well for a saying, and it is an admi- 
rable expedient. in. criticism to con- 
trast the. two, and place them in 
antagonism; but this is just one of 
those axioms which must land in 
hopeless perplexity every unbiassed 
and candid looker-on. Mr. Ruskin 
specifies one picture in the last Aca- 
demy as truly and as very great—the 
“ Rescue” of Mr. Millais. Let us take 
for granted the truth of this remark- 
able production. It has a wonderful 
balance and contrast of human emo- 
tions in it, with which imitation has 
nothing to do; and it may very well 
chance that.many a spectator, silenced 
by the first. glance of that passion and 
agony of joy which in its principal 
inspiration, is glad to pause a moment 
upon the accessories of the scene. 
That carpet on the burning stair—a 
carpet-dealer- could “match” it for 
you, and tell you how much a yard it 
was; and there is not a young-lady 
critic in the crowd -who could not 
vouch for the authenticity of those 
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bits of embroidered work in the 
crimsoned sleeve of that dainty night- 
dress. Are these matters of detail to 
be dignified by the title of truths of 
nature—or. are they to be rejected 
and condemned as miserable and 
mean ideas of imitation, conveying 
surprise to our animal nature and an 
ignoble pleasure to our senses—the 
same pleasure which we derive in a 
higher degree from sleight-of-hand and 
jugglery, the delight of being deceived ? 

e do not see how Mr. Ruskin, beliey- 
ing and holding his own prineiple, can 
refuse to go so far as this. 

Had we space to consider the mat- 
ter more closely, we would say that 
delusion never can by possibility go 
so far, in painting, as Mr. Ruskin re- 
presents—nay, that he himself has no 
faith in the marvellous falsehood of 
imitation which he describes to us. 
He himself says: “ M. de Marmontel, 
going into a connoisseur’s gallery, 
pretends to mistake a fine Berghem 
for a window ;”—pretends, but of 
course every one knows exactly what 
amount of reality there is in this. pic- 
ture, and what a pure physical im- 
possibility it is that the fine Berghem 


could deceive any one into more than 


the common hyperbole of intended 
compliment. .A better story than this 
is the well-known. anecdote of Philip 


‘of Spain, who, suddenly coming upon 


a portrait, in the studio of Velasquez, 
of an admiral, then on the high -seas, 
angrily addressed. the picture, de- 
manding of the epegionry hero why 
he was not gone? Does Mr. Ruskin 
think this was an insult to the painter, 
or that it brought Velasquez down to 
the level of Madame Tussaud? But 
the best ‘story of all, and most for the 
critic’s purpose, is that which records 
the trick of the well-known Monsieur 
Violet, who delighted to paint a fire- 
lace and blazing fire upon the shin- 
ing board, and delighted still more 
when the deluded stranger opened out 
his hands and warmed his fingers at 
the fictitious glow. We hand this 
last instance cheerfully over to Mr. 
Ruskin. This piece of humbug and 
practical joking was an imitation, and 
doubtless done by means of paints 
and brushes, the common tools of 
art; but we leave our readers to de- 
cide in what degree the fine Berghem 
or the living Velasquez resembled 
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this real slight-of-hand ;— about as 
much peteee as the glass jar, made 
into sham Dresden or Sevres by the 
noble art of potichomania, resembles 
the morsel of antique china introduced 
into the corner of a picture by some 
painter who has chosen his scene in 
the “Popish” period, and whose 
Belinda or Lady Mary would not have 
known her own sanctum, had its 
favourite idol been omitted, or repre- 
sented by the mere blotch upon the 
canvass, which would “convey a 
conception of the fact” of its exist- 
ence to the mind of the looker-on. 

No : this imitative faculty, in its 
true use and exercise, is no ignoble 
trickster, but a faithful and favourite 
vassal of its superior, Truth; or let us 
say, Which is equally true, that it is 
an inevitable condition of the huma- 
nity of art. We are all servants, the 
greatest of us, and that man is not 
the noblest who exaggerates most the 
conditions under which he is per- 
mitted to possess the grand gifts of 
life and hope ; nor is it well to say 
that any special curb is mean or con- 
temptible. This piece of bondage, if 
bondage it be, is but the golden collar 
about the neck of the favourite thrall 
of nature ; it is the standing confes- 
sion of servitude, the declaration of 
humility which becomes a man, pri- 
vileged indeed to create, after a oy 
man fashion, but not to place his 
works upon equality with those of 
the Divine Creator, the Author of a 
vaster landscape, the Poet of a sub- 
limer strain. When Art becomes the 
master even of material nature, the 
bonds of this condition may be broken ; 
but meantime Art is but the servant, 
honoured and glorified by a trans- 
mitted lustre, and’ the great compen- 
sation of Providence has made the 
sign of her servitude an instrament 
of her true and real power. 

‘We have lingered too long upon 
this piece of critic-craft, in which, 
indeed, with a t show of origin- 
ality and meiaphyaical discrimination, 


Mr. Ruskin has wrapped up a very: 


ancient and common-place truism, 
which we may admit as a truth— 
namely, that the means, laboriously 
pursued for its own sake, and dignified 
by no greater object, is extremely 
like to fall. into mere manual dex- 
terity, and always is more or less 
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contemptible ; but we venture to 
think that most minds worthy of.con- 
sultation will agree with us, that the 
same means becomes noble when cul- 
tivated in the lawful and faithful pur- 
suance of a great end. The perfec- 
tion of texture in a satin gown, or a 
suit of armour, or even the marvel- 
lous reality of the soldier’s coat and 
the fireman’s boots, in the works of 
Mr. Millais, is of itself a very poor 
result of art and labour ; but it ceases 
to be poor when it comes to be only a 
secondary bit of excellence, contri- 
buting to the general perfection of 
an admirable portrait or a noble scene. 

We cannot follow Mr. Ruskin while 
he runs his fierce career through all 
the eminences of art. He is brave, but 
his bravery is not magnanimous ; there 
is nothing in it of that heroic pride 
which would rather measure swords 
with Dunois than triumph over a less 
redoubtable champion. Not that our 
critic is afraid, for fear is not in him, 
but he has no understanding of 


“That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


True, he challenges the greatest name 
without pause or diffidence ; but so 
far from showing a generous satisfac- 
tion in the greatness of the name he 
has challenged, he sets to, with spite- 
ful depreciation, to convince you that, 
after all, there is no credit in his own 
enterprise, seeing that the Claude,or the 
Poussin, or the Domenichino, is mean, 
debased, and ignoble, to begin with, 
and scarcely worth an honest man’s 
while. Had Mr. Ruskin been with 
Lars Porsena when “ brave Horatius 
kept the bridge,” he could not have 
comprehended why “even the Tus- 
can chivalry could scarce forbear 
a cheer.” Our critic would have 
straightway lectured these gener- 
ous men-at-arms— pointed ont to 
them some. subtle precaution . that 
their fancied hero had taken for his 
own safety, or wondered how they 
could suppose there was any real 
danger in that shallow Tiber for the 
noble. Roman in his well-tried arms. 
A noble foe is not in Mr. Ruskin’s way. 
He has no true satisfaction in another 
man’s reputation, unless he himself 
has had a hand in making it; and 
the reputation of his adversary he 
assails enviously, and with a grudge, 
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and never desires to know the mag- 
nanimous delight of a passage of arms 
with his superior, or even with) his 
equal. He never fights “for love,” 
and has a disagreeable knack of find- 
ing out the joints of his opponent’s 
armour, and the weak points of his 
defence. Not very long ago the felicity 
of listening to a course of lectures deli- 
vered by Mr. Ruskin was_permit- 
ted to ourselves. The subject was 
abstruse and recondite in a high de- 
gree, being no less than the art of 
Illumination, as practised in the days 
of leisure and medieval art. In 
the course of his illustrations the 
lecturer exhibited an outline drawing 
of a figure bending a bow. It was 
by no means-a handsome figure ; and 
as we perfectly understood that it was 
intended we should laugh at it, we 
did laugh, like a good auditory, dis- 

osed to oblige our instructor. Then 

r. Ruskin called upon us to remark 
those debased lines, the entire igno- 
rance of grace, of nature, and of draw- 
ing, exhibited in this unfortunate out- 
line. What a mean soul the man 
must have been who could have pro- 
duced it, and how destitute of every 
elevated feeling it was. This figure, 
said the lecturer—and we perceived 
we were coming to a grand climax— 
this miserable instance of ignorance 
and falsehood in art, was a faithful 
transcript enlarged—so many dia- 
meters, as the microscopists say—of 
one of the figures in one of the most 
famous landscapes of—Claude Lor- 
raine! Let anybody who knows the 
nature of a schoolmaster’s joke, and 
the explosion which is certain to 
follow it, imagine with what a soft 
flutter of tittering the attendant ladies, 
and with what a gust of laughter the 
admiring young gentlemen, received 
this piece of information—how de- 
lighted we were to put down Claude, 
and extinguish him for ever under our 
applausive merriment, even as we re- 
member once hearing a Cockney peda- 
gogue and his audience put down and 
extinguish Sir Walter, on the score of 
his Scotticisms and confusion of shalls 
and wills! Unhappy Claude! mis- 
fortunate Sir Walter! the Dominie, 
with his boys and girls—the lecturer, 
with his young ladies and his young 
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gentlemen—how soon they can make 
an end of you / 

We believe it is a common enough 
idea to imagine Mr. Ruskin a great 
authority and influence in art. We 
cannot for a moment consent that he 
is so. Mr. Ruskin is a great writer ; 
and if it pleased him to expatiate 
upon smokey chimneys instead of 
great pictures, we do not doubt for a 
moment that he could charm us into 
interest, and make grander “ effects” 
of smoke and flame, the fierce tricks 
of the fire-spirit, and the picturesque 
glimmers of the fireside light, than 
anything yet achieved by Mr. Millais. 
Literary gifts so great and so attrac- 
tive cannot fail to draw after any man 
a great “following ;” but the majo- 
rity of Mr. Ruskin’s admirers, to our 
thinking, admire and throng after 
him, not for, but despite of his prin- 
ciples in art. Among artists, this man 
who stands apart upon his own ama- 
teur position, congratulating himself 
on the freedom of his independent 
standing-ground, and writing Notes 
on the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, can never be either popu- 
lar or useful; and it is only the gene- 
ral public, to whom art is unknown, 
who can consent with patience to any 
such general denunciation and over- 
throw as is the use and wont of our 
ungenial critic. But when we say 
this, we say nothing against the real 
reputation of Mr. Ruskin, which, so 
far as we are able to judge, is not 
founded upon any real wisdom or in- 
sight into the mysteries of art, but is 
a pure issue of the powers of litera- 
ture,—a tribute, not to able theories 
or judicious investigation, or wise 
criticism, but to a wealth of lan- 
guage, and fulness of fancy—the gifts 
of the great writer—seldom before 
brought into vigorous exercise in this 
separate field. 

It is scarcely possible to make a 
greater transition, or change our at- 
mosphere more completely, than we 
do in leaving the sublime pretences 
of Mr. Ruskin’s philosophy to take up 
the graceful volumes of Mrs. Jame- 
son.* The more eminent writer tells 
us with a shrewish arrogance that he 
has studied the subject all his life, 
and of course knows a great deal 





* Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mre. JAMESON. 
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more about it, and is in a much better 
position to judge than we. The lady, 
on the contrary, without any brag of 
her experience, quietly sets about the 
benevolent business of making us as 
well acquainted as herself with her 
own particular field of art. Mrs. 
Jameson is content to divest herself 
of her superiority, and give her au- 
dience an opportunity of judging with 
her; and her work is painstaking and 
laborious as well as elegant, and 
adds to our practical acquaintance 
with its subject. We have here no 
great critic to deal with, but an ac- 
complished’ observer, and lover of 
ar; and the subject and period which 
this writer makes choice of, sends us 
back to consider pictures and paint- 
ing as the grand instruments of an un- 
learned age for general popular in- 
struction—the plain handwriting, dis- 
tinct and palpable, in which the great 
events of the past were commemo- 
rated, and the great mysteries of the 
future symbolised. ‘The change is 
strange ; so far from meeting a priest- 
hood of interpretation to find out the 
cunning artist’s meaning, and trans- 
late his greatness to the vacant upin- 
structed eye, the artist himself was 
the interpreter in those strange old 
days, making a bolder and more im- 
pressive writing of his own to come 
home, not to cognoscenti, but to the 
simple understanding which compre- 
hended a thing better than a word, 
and fuund more meaning in a picture 
than in all the explanations in the 
world. Perhaps our superior edu- 
cation makes it no longer either pos- 
sible or desirable that Art should re- 
tain its old position as the great 
popular remembrancer, prompting 
the general imagination to a clearer 
grasp of the most momentous truths ; 
but it is strange to find that from this 
simple and noble position it. should 
have lapsed into the region of the 
recondite, and that the same plain 
people who once were its chief pupils, 
should now be supposed too dull an 
audience to profit by its teachings, or 
to understand them. For our own 
part, we have no confidence in any- 
thing which is not for the common 
people. The broad mass of humanity, 
and the art which works for connois- 
seurs, and confines its ambition to the 
applause of the few, even though these 
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few are fame-makers and worthy of 
their elevation, is not, in the fullest 
sense of the word, great art. The old 
religious masters of early painting 
have this advantage over us, that 
they take God's own grandest example, 
and offer their best to enlighten the 
common understanding, and move the 
simple heart; and we are tempted to 
forget our Reformation terrors when 
we perceive what wonderful pathetic 
beauty, grandeur, and tenderness has 
many a time come into the world 
through some man’s sincere desire to 
represent aright a Madonna, or a 
Magdalene, or a warrior saint. In 
these days we have no such debate- 
able land of sainthood and martyr- 
hood—no such charmed scope for 
imagination, as among the visionary 
or traditionary persons of the Romish 
calendar ; and somehow it seems hard 
to throw upon mere human history 
the magic of that universal relation- 
ship and sympathy which the un- 
learned in the old times must have 
found in the half-mythical legends of 
the saints. This half-realised and 
visionary region was a very El Dorado 
of art. 

Mrs. Jameson’s object in the three 
handsome volumes which form the 
series, has been to make us acquainted 
with the illustrations (meaning there- 
by, most courteous reader, not. the 
pretty woodcuts of Mr. Birket Foster, 
nor apy productions of their class, 
however admirable, but a succession 
of the greatest works and most me- 
morable names of art) of sacred_his- 
tory produced in Catholic times. It is 
scarcely needful to distinguish between 
those which are of real and Scriptural 
events, and those which are pure 
legend—for the strain of legend runs 
back over the New Testament, and 
intrudes itself among the Apostles, 
and into the very presence of the 
Lord, without hesitation, so that a 
tinge of human romance constantly 
blends with the narrative, even where 
the narrative itself is.in reality Scrip- 
tural, Mrs. Jameson, though admir- 
ably qualified in some respects, has 
not, in other points as important, the 
character of mind proper to such a 
work as this. She has no touch of 
genuine superstition in her—her mild 
and mystical faith makes symbols of 
everything, but takes nothing in its 
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mere literal plainness for true; and 
however suitable this may be to the 
St. Catherines, Ursulas, and Christo- 
phers, we stumble at- the universal 
symbolism when we come to hear of the 
Eastern Magi paying their homage to 
the divine Child and to His mother, as 
‘glorified types of the infancy and 
womanhood, the representatives of a 
new rule of gentleness and mercy, be- 
fore whose sweeter sovereignty the 
old reign of force was to soften away. 
This is perilous stuff, for there is no 
scepticism like that of the mystic who 
believes everything after his fashion, 
and can find symbolical truths alike 
in the fables of Olympus and in the 
story of Christianity; and even for 
the’ mere effect of all this graceful 
‘author’s ready and fluent writing a 
bit of rougher faith here and there 
would be a great desideratum, giving 
herself a clearer insight, and her 
readers a more substantial interest in 
her tale. After all, what an inspira- 
tion there is in genuine believing! 
These old, stern, unlovely pictures of 
the very early schools of art—what a 
reality and force one sometimes feels 
in the severe lines and formal arrange- 
ment of works which seem wrung and 
extorted out of the reluctant material, 
compelled to express the primitive 
artist’s strong conviction or fervent 
faith! Among the many beautiful 
examples of more refined and advan- 
ced art, it is at once touching and in- 
structive to glance at the solemn Ma- 
donnas and stern saints of those ear- 
lier centuries, when the workman had 
little comparative power over his im- 
plements, and little conception of 
what they might produce; but found 
inspiration enough in the strong desire 
within him, to honour and make 
known the objects of his faith. . 

Tt was Love, as the fable goes, 
whose idle finger traced the first 
portrait, and made the first begin- 
ning of pictorial art; but history 
leaves little doubt upon the subject, 
that all primitive efforts of genius 
have been dedicated to the temple 
and sanctuary, and that -human skill 
and power never yet did their best 
except at the bidding’ of Religion. 
When we say this, we feel-no neces- 
sity to add our voice to the popular de- 
nunciation of that Puritanism which 
took down the pictures from our 
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churches, and thrust out from niche 
and altar the sculptured saints of 
medieval times. That Faith, whose 
divine Author proclaimed Himself 
come to send, not peace upon earth, 
but a sword, has even had occasion 
to regard as her foes those of her 
own household more than once in the 
history of the world ; and it was well 
to sacrifice the favourite handmaid 
whese labours were no longer an 
advantage, but a snare, to the humble 
children of the Father's house. In 
Mrs. Jameson’s book, however, we 
pass into the other world, which lies 
behind the grand Reformation era 
with all its stern necessities; arf 
whether we call these ages “dark 
ages,” or “ages of faith,” we are at 
no loss to perceive the marked and 
conspicuous difference between that 
period and our own. <A world of 
things and persons, less than of words 
and thoughts, the common mind of 
these days, had need of palpable pre- 
sentiments—of bold and startling 
imagery—of story, rapid, active, and 
personal, to balance in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere the throng and 
stir of external life. Ours is an age 
of events, but not as theirs was; and 
the “battle, and murder, and sud- 
den death,” which were familiar and 
everyday incidents in the experience 
of our forefathers, are far from the 
quiet tenor of our existence. We have 
other means of knowledge, and other 
modes of occupation than they had; 
and one great war, though it con- 
vulses a continent, does not come 
home to the heart, nor embroil the 
commonwealth like a hundred petty 
feuds. Times of war, of commo- 
tion, and disturbance, call for bold 
types and visible representations ; 
and the same necessity which made 


. the -poet of the medieval ages a 


Dante, produced school after schoo! 
of painters, and filled cathedral, 
chapel, and palace with works of 
art. In those days there were not 
many pictures upon “ indifferent ” 
subjects; lessons of theology in the 
shape of martyrdoms and sufferings, 
saintly charities and triumphs, were 
the ordinary product of the studio; 
and from the universal Madonna, to 
the least-known local monastic saint, 
the desire of the time seems to have 
been almost exclusively for ‘religious 
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representations, expressions, or illus- 
trations of the faith. 

Mrs. Jameson’s labours, though 
evidently labours of love, have not 
been either brief or light, and must 
have involved a very large amount of 
research and exertion. Her plan is 
excellent, and it is conscientiously 
carried out; and our author takes 
care to make us understand all the 
accessories of the scene, and seldom 
fails to introduce the pretty and 
romantic legend, as well as the bit of 
history, real or assumed, on which it 
is grounded. For instance, we our- 
selves, being unlearned at once in 
art and in Catholic tradition, have 
vainly puzzled more than once over 
the action of a figure in a “ Marriage 
of the Virgin”—a young man who is 
represented breaking a wand over 
his knee while the ceremony goes on. 
Was this a Jewish custom? No one 
could tell us. Mrs. Jameson explains 
the matter at once by the fable, 
which describes how many candi- 
dates there were for the hand of 
Mary — how each suitor was com- 
manded to bring a wand—how the 
wands, being solemnly laid up for a 
night in the temple, had the miracle 
of old. repeated upon them—and how 
Joseph was chosen by the mystic 
sign of lilies budded and: blooming 
upon his. Accordingly, in the pic- 
ture, the disappointed suitor breaks 
his wand impatiently, and the bride- 
groom bears in modest triumph his 
miraculous lily. A very strange fable 
is this legend of the Virgin; and the 
cld devout believers in it, if they 


ever permitted themselves to specu-’ 


late upon the subject, must have 
found it extremely hard to account 
for the inveterate malice and obsti- 
nate unbelief of the later Jews, when, 
in the visionary world of this history, 
they saw how it feared with Joachim 
and Anna, and what a sulema love 
and expectation attended the maid 
Mary, already half-deified among her 
neighbours and in her nation ; but 
they were not given to-logic in those 
simple days. 

The latest, and perhaps most: popu- 
larly attractive of these volumes, con- 
tains the life of Mary, from its mysti- 
cal and immaculate beginning, to its 
equally mysterious and supernatural 
end ; but though we would not beso hete- 
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rodox as to profess a lesser interest in 
one who—not to consider her higher 
claims—has been for so many ages 
the very type and impersonation of 
womanly love and suffering, we con- 
fess a strong leaning, for our own 
part, to the rader’ saints who have no 
such dangerous fascination and pre- 
eminence as Our Lady. St. Christo- 
pher, for instance, that burly, simple- 
hearted giant—what a capital “ mo- 
rality,” manly and_ spirit - stirriog, 
might be made of the earlier part of 
his history. Our familiar acquaint- 
ance with this antique worthy is 
confined, for the most part, to that 
one moment of his later career, which 
finds a counterpart in the life of 
almost every other saint with whom 
we have the felicity of being ac- 
quainted. Christopher, with his 
brawny limbs and his great club, in 
the middle of the river, carrying high 
upon his shoulder the wondrous child, 
whose importunity had roused him 
from his rest, is a well-known sub- 
ject; but the story of that same 
Ghristopher, setting forth with his 
honest ambition to serve the greatest 
man on earth, and none but him, is 
by no means so familiar to us. The 
greatest man at that period, as the 
story goes, was one King Maximas, 
into whose service the manful pagan 
entered, to the mutual satisfaction of 
man. and master; till one fine day, 
Christopher discovered that his great 
movarch stood in awe of a certain 
greater personage called the Devil, 
whom straightway our hero, in his 
plain and dauntless simplicity, went 
in search of, aod found right readily, 
as men do in- general who seek the 
satanic potentate. Thereafter Chris- 
topher, with zeal and devotion, did 
his service to this “ black knight” for 
a period, until he made the-discovery 
that his second leader stood in awe 
aud trembled for. One who once had 
hung upon a cross ; whereupon Chris- 
topher, setting about his search once 
more, came at last: to theservice of the 
Greatest, and was converted and bap- 
tised, and became # Christian saint in- 
stead of a heathen man-at-arms, after 
which time the proper miraculous period 
of his history commences, and our in- 
terest in him fails. ‘The story. needs 
no-symbolisation ; it is as plain a a 
able as the Pilgrim's Progress, and we 
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know no stouter groundwork for a 
thorough schoolboy’s drama, martial 
“and warm-hearted, than this story of 
Christopher the pagan, and how he 
came to be Christopher the saint. 
By the way, it isa very odd circum- 
«stance in the concluding scene of all 
these martyrs, that after coming harm- 
lessly through a dozen deaths and 
tortures, every man of them submits 
to be beheaded. Boiling baths and 
fire, wild beasts and poisoned cups, 
are successively triumphed over; but 
neither prayer nor faith seems able to 
blunt the sword of the executioner. 
Decapitation is the last resort, and 
fovariably successful after everything 
else has failed. 

We are afraid it is scarcely in our 
way to remark much upon the very 
jucicious and sensible Handbook* of 

r. Leslie. It is a thoroughly read- 
‘able book, written in an agreeable 
and modest style, without either pre- 
‘tension or pedantry ; and, like most 
men who have made real experiment 
in the difficulties of this profession, and 
given a whole life, or the best years 
of it, to their study, Mr. Leslie makes 
little assertion of superior wisdom, 

‘and never insinuates “I: am Sir 
“Oracles.” An eminent painter, in- 
deed—and the fact is worthy notice— 
is seldom an unkindly critic ; and we 
scarcely can remember an _ instance 
—excepting only the waspish and 
ill-natared Northcote, whose malice 
was elfis: and characteristic, and had 
little to do with his profession—of 
an old man, with any reputation in 
art, who has not been the most gentle 
and tender-handed of censors, willing 
to ‘perceive excellence, and slow to 
condemn any honest effort. In art, 
at least, genuine experience seems the 
natural progenitor of patience and 
charity ; it is only your amateur who 
can afford to make light of the exer- 
‘tions which in his own person he 
never ventures upon. . Bat Mr. Leslie’s 
book belongs to the scientific, rather 
‘than to the light literature of art, 
and addresses itself neither to “the 
‘general public, which reads books 
upon all subjects provided they be 
~ bat readable, nor to the dilettanti- 
public, which, in discharge of its self- 
“Imposed duty: to society, laboriously 
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studies everything which bears upon 
art. Even the modest title—strangely 
at variance with the ordinary rule in 
the modern naming of books—gives 
an inadequate idea of this, which is 
not in reality a handbook, but a 
course of lectures, well - considered 
and worthy productions, to which 
any class of students might be glad 
to listen. The academical character 
of the work, however, precludes us 
from entering upon it, though we 
were much disposed to quote Mr. 
Leslie’s acute and able remarks upon 
the subject of imitation in art. 

Lord Napier’s little book} is a pure 
dilettanti production, one of those 
straws which show which way the 
wind is blowing. We cannot promise 
our readers either instruction or amuse- 
ment from its pages, nor will its noble 
author derive much reputation from 
his work. It is a simple badge of a 
class greatly increased in late years, 
and will suffice to acquaint the public 
with the fact that another gentleinan, 
hitherto unknown to fame, has united 
himself to the brotherhvod of cognos- 
centi, and is qualified to discuss old 
pictures and new, to worship the great 
masters, and to snub the small, as 
occasion offers. But Lord Napier, 
unfortunately, has not been born with 
the gift of speech, and an odder spe- 
cimen of writing could scarcely be 
found than this little biographical dic- 
tionary of his, in which any one in- 
terested may discover all about the 
painters of Naples, so far as mere 
facts—and these doubtless perfectly 
correct and authentic—can teach him. 
The different branches of the craft are 
conscientiously classified, moreover, 
and every mau has his right place; 
also, we are favoured with an account 
of the means of study and chances of 
perecare under the government. of 

ing Bomba, which seem abundant 
enough, and worthy of a better fruit- 
age; but Lord Napier must be con- 
tent with the fact, that he has written 
a book, and so established his con- 
noisseurship ; for we cannot flatter him 
that he has done anything to increase 
our real acquaintance even with local 
art. 

But the class which this little vo- 
lume gives us an indication of, and 
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which we form a much more. dignified 
and worthy acquaintance with in the 
volumes of Lord Lindsay, an accom- 
plished writer, whom we have neither 
space nor fit occasion to introduce 
here, the class of noble or wealthy 
travellers, men of a placid and refined 
temper—who find more pleasure in the 
byways of the artistic world than on 
the broader road of life—is far from 
an uninteresting one; and though 
there can be little doubt that this 
aristocratic and patronising amateur- 
ship is quite as like to harm as to en- 
courage tlie natural development of 
art, yet the brotherhood has its uses, 
and provides an andience of refine- 
ment and discrimination within its 
narrow limits, with time to be enthu- 
siastic and means to be liberal. We 
are brought immediately, by a natural 
and easy transition, from the field of 
painting to that of architecture, when 
we begin to consider these graceful 
illuminati, the special patrons of this 
reviving art. Among a large class of 
educated and polished people, Archi- 
tecture is the fashionable study of the 
time ; and a very fascinating study it 
is beyond dispute, especially when 
pursued in a snug rectory or heredi- 
tary hall, with a fine old church at 
one’s door, full of ancient “ examples,” 
or more attractive stili, beginning to 
fall to pieces, and loudly craving to 
be “restored.” Many a slumbrous 
rural parish, inaccessible heretofore to 
anything better than a heavy far-off 
rumble of echoed politics, has woke 
up, within recent days, to the most 
comfortable little agitation of its own, 
concerning its church and antiquities ; 
and if this awakening has not been 
unattended by direful skirmishes of 
church-rate and anti-church-rate, it 
' has doubtless been of use in its way, 
' besides its prithary advantage of rais- 
ing a mighty pother and excitement 
in the countryside—undeniable_bless- 
ings, which only rural people, who 
want them most, can fully realise. 
The question has a ridiculous _ side, 
of course ; and it is not always easy to 
restrain a smile at the grand preten- 
_ sions of Kcclesiological, and Archeo- 


logical, and Architectural Societies, 
each one more ambitious than its: 


neighbour; nor at the magniloquent 
phrase of the modern Dr. Primrose, 
whose Whistonian controversy is a 
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controversy concerning “early deco- 
rated,” or “perpendicular,” or the 
“florid Gothic,” in which these “se- 
vere” periods blossomed out and ran 
to seed. But there is also a great deal 
of sentiment, and that of no ignoble 
character, in this agitation; for though, 
unfortunately, we do not know very 
much of it on the northern side of the 
Tweed, few of us fail to appreciate 
the affectionate regard, half romance, 
half veneration, and a great deal more 
than half the love of home, which 
surrounds the old parish churches of 
England, the graceful relics of historic 
times; and we already owe a great 
many graceful books and picturesque 
things to the modern mania for church 
restoration and decoration, and the 
studies to which it has given rise. 

In itself, Architecture is one of the 
grandest and most interesting of arts. 
We, for our own part, have little liking 
for the antiquarian investigations 
which are concerned with bits of bro- 
ken pottery, or even with the speech- 
less relics of that earlier heathendom 
which preceded Rome; but the science 
which read articulate records of our 
own historic period —“ sermons in 
stones”—from the differing pillars and 
diversified pinnacles of those familiar 
places, which have never before sug- 
gested to us their own gradual accu- 
mulation, demolishment, and _ re-erec- 
tion, gives reality to our actual “ book- 
learning,” and makes a vague infor- 
mation into a realised truth. To feel 
the presence of our sturdy Saxon fore- 
fathers in that massive low-browed 
rounded arch lingering at the further 
end of the light-springing columns 
and lofty vaulting of the more imagi- 
native and later Norman, is quite a 
different thing from reading or learn- 
ing the dull matter-of-fact statement, 
that “ this building was begun in the 
reign” of some Osbert or Ethelwold, 
fabulous and undiscoverable—and the 
forloin bit of antiquity, the sedilia 
boxed up into a squire’s pew, or the 
old old morsel of window in some 
half-lighted corner, throwing down 
dul gleams of colour upon slumbrous 
peasants, buried in the high pews of 
the eighteenth century, connects our 
little rural church with the ancient 

in a way far more potent and 
realisable than dates or figures. 
sides all this, there is in universal 
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human nature an inherent delight in 
the art of construction, a primitive 


eraft of which architectare must always 


afford the noblest and most substan- 
tial examples ; and few of us are so 
dull as to feel no thrill or flush -of na- 
tural and generous triumph (very 
different, however, from Mr. Ruskin’s 
snobbish “ admiration of pride” which 
he confines to the rich), when we 
enter one of those glorious buildings— 
great epics, grown and effloresced out 
of stove—which forms our most mag- 
nificent evidences of that half-divine 
faculty of making, the shadow of His 
own sublime creative power, which 
God has given to man. 

Yet hold! we speak of the art of 
construction, and of our instinctive 
human pleasure in it. But what says 
Mr. Ruskin on the subject—a gentle- 
man who has written as many volumes 
as we have written words, and knew 
all about it ere ever we were en- 
lightened to discover the difference 
between flamboyant and perpendicu- 
lar? Itisa singular fact, and passes 
our dull powers of comprehension ; but 
we stumble and stand aghast at the 
very beginning of the first book in 
which this great authority announces 
his opiuions to the world. What is 
architecture? — something which de- 


‘mands the exercise of all our highest 


faculties —the spirit of sacrifice, of 
truthfulness, of obedience—the energy 
of life and power—the exercise of 


memory, the appreciation and produc- 
‘tion of beauty. 
“but that is no definition. 


Yes, that is all true, 
What is 
architecture? Do Mr. Ruskin’s readers 
understand that he who has written 
so many splendid volumes on the sub- 
ject, starts in his career by declaring it 
only a gigantic craft of case-making, 


, and in reality of itself no art at all? 
It may be a degree of natural stupi- 


Mity, not enlightenable even by the 


noble periods of Mr. Ruskin—but we 


-eonfess that we pause here in amaze- 


ment and perplexity. Give us your 
eounsel, kindest reader. Has it n 
your hap to “find,” with Mr. Ruskin, 


' guch following facts as these ?— 


> +. 


“T found, finally, that artistical and 
tational admiration—the only admiration 
worth having—attached itselt wholly to the 
meaning of the sculpture and colour on 


-the building; that it was very regard- 


less of general form and size, but in- 
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tensely observant of the statuary, floral 
mouldings, mosaics, and other decorations, 
Upon which, little by little, it gradually 
became manifest to me that the sculpture 
and painting were in fact the all-in-alf of 
the thing to be done; that these, which 
I had long been in the careless habit of 
thinking subordinate to the architecture, 
were in fact the entire masters of the ar- 
chitecture; and that the architect, who 
was not a sculptor or a painter, was 
nothing better than a frame-maker on a 
large scale. Having once got a clue to 
this truth, every question about architec- 
ture immediately settled itself without 
further difficulty. I saw that the idea 
of an independent architectural profession 
‘was a mere modern fallacy, the thought 
of which had never so much as entered 
the heads of the great nations of earlier 
times; but that it had always, till lately, 
been understood, that to have a Parthe- 
non one had to get a preliminary Phidias; 
and to have a cathedral of Florence, a preli- 
minary Giotto; and to have even a &t. 
Peter’s at Rome, a preliminary Michael 
Angelo.” 

This being the case, ascertained and 
concluded, it seems to us nothing but 
sheer superfluity and foolishness to 
speak any more about architecture. 
If architecture means simply “ the as- 
sociation of sculpture and painting in 
noble masses, or the placing them in 
fit places,” let us write about sculp- 
ture and painting under their true 
names, and not under a sham appella- 
tion—the mere ghost of a term, with 
no commensurate meaning. When 
we read this definition, we cannot help 
reverting in imagination to a little 
church on the Rhine, which seems to 
us quite a beau ideal of architecture in 
this sense of the word, though we fear 
us much it would not satisfy Mr. 
Ruskin. "When we entered within the 
walls of the Apollinarisberg, we were 
not tempted for a moment to think of 
the building. The architect—mecha- 
nical slave !—had raised his walls and 
put on his roof; and the “frame” was 
worthy of so lofty a conception, and 
never would attract any mortal eye 
or imagination if it stood till the end 
of time. But the soft frescoes of 
Miller were bright upon every wall— 
the pinky rounded draperies, the 
sweet angelic faces, filled the whole 
tabernacle with a flutter of habitation. 
Well; our admiration, though pos- 
sibly not very artistic or rational, 
“attached itself wholly to” these; 
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but we never before conceived it pos- 
sible that we could be paying homage 
to architecture in our gaze at the 
frescoes, then in the freshest, pinkest, 
prettiest stage of their existence, 
and warm from the master’s hand. 
A very different feeling, if we do not 
strangely mistake ourselves, arrests us 
on the threshold of a grand Gothic 
cathedral, though the great nave lie 
bright in all the flush of noon-day, 
and there be no sentimental adjunct 
of “darkness, or music in a minor 
key.” Who, if it be not Mr. Rus- 
kin, cares, at the first glance, for the 
saints in their sculptured niches, or 
the pictures over the altar? Who 

uses to consider what flowers have 

udded in those capitals, or suggested 
those clusters of rich ornamentation, 
which at this present moment we see 
as if we saw them not? By-and-by, 
of natural necessity, we are thankful 
to take rest in the wealth -of detail 
which prolongs and extends our inte- 
rest in the magnificent erection ; but 
it is the erection itself—the wonderful 
thing stretching its glorious arches 
over us—lifting its lofty shafts, so 
strong, and firm, and delicate, far 
above our heads, which takes our 
heart by storm. 

But if Mr. Ruskin really holds his 
own opinion, we cannot for our life 
make out what all this following din 
is about. Whiy knock down all our 
beautiful unfortunate Edinburgh, if 
“rational and artistic admiration” is 
“very regardless of general form and 
size”? Vines and jessamines, wood- 
bines and roses, can cluster just as 
well about a square window as about 
& pointed one; and if in reality the 
floral moulding be all that is needful, 
why anathematise the innocent angles 
of our square houses, which have very 
little to do with the matter after all? 
After this grand statement of princi- 
ples, our author gives himself most 
unnecessary trouble. by returning to 
the region of shafts, and vaults, and 
architraves—those mere matters of 
form, of which, being “a rational and 
artistic ” critic, he ought to be “ very 
regardless.” Why did not Mr. Ras- 


kin, with the true originality of a’ 


hero, pursue and make a system of his 
own grand and picturesque suggestion 
which follows, and which certainly 
would be something practicable, and 
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could be tried at any rate? “Ag 
soon as we possess a body of sculp- 
tors, able and willing, and having 
leave from the English public to 
carve on the facades of our cathe- 
drals portraits of the living bishops, 
deans, canons, and choristers who are 
to minister in the said cathedrals; 
and on the facades of our public 
buildings, portraits of the men chiefly 
moving or acting in the same; and 
on -our buildings generally, the birds 
and flowers which are singing and 
budding in the fields around them, we 
shall have a school of English archi- 
tectnre—not till then.” 

We have found it; for who could 
study Mr. Ruskin and_ not find inspi- 
ration at last? The “ Working Man’s 
College” has not found a building for 
itself yet, so far as we are aware. 
Friends and countrymen! heroes and 
patriots of undeveloped fame! will 
nobody hear one appeal for the love 
of art and honour, and a deed of derr- 
ing-do? Let us have a Working Man’s 
College ; let us carve upon it the noble 
effigies of its founders, all of them in 
hats and frockcoats, their true and 
native costume. The honoured pre- 
sence of Mr. Ruskin, in habit as he 
lives, shall be our presiding figure, 
and we will build a bower of fretted 
stone, fashioned like boughs of poplar 
and branches of Jaburnum, with London 
sparrows, homely minions! twittering 
among the leaves. We never hoped 
to achieve immortality until this mo- 
ment; but already we can see the 
amaranthine wreath approaching us, 
in honour of our suggestion; and so 
shall the school of English architec- 
ture, “very regardless of form and 
size, but intensely observant of 
statuary, floral mouldings, mosaics, 
and other decorations,” have its be- 
ginning. We submit that it will be 
time enough for a new Exeter Hall, 
with a frioge of lecturers, headed by 
Lord Johu Russell and choral groups 
of all the performers in all the Wed- 
nesday concerts; and also for new 
Houses of Parliament, “done” all 
over with Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Panmure, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when our experiment has 
achieved its legitimate and certain 
triumph. 

But, alas! Mr. Ruskin is not con- 
sistent.. He will come back, after all, 
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to this mere vulgar question of form, 
actuated, as we suppose, by “ senti- 
mental admiration,” since the rational 
and artistic has no concern with so 
inferior a matter. But here © our 
author is not original. Few, we sup- 
pose, except professional readers, are 
likely to be acquainted with an ex- 
traordinary and whimsical little folio— 
a jeu d’esprit, very telling in its points, 
though one of the oddest pieces of 
literary composition imaginable—the 
Contrasts of the late Augustus Welby 
Pugin. This great architect and 
singular man was, as most people 
know, a Roman Catholic of the true 
antique faith, and his little treatise, 
with its odd illustrations, was made 
to prove the utter degradation and 
debasement of architectural art—the 
art of the “ages of Faith,” under the 
combined barbaric influences of Pro- 
testantism and Paganism, the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance. It 
would be worth any one’s while, who 
knows Mr. Ruskin’s Edinburgh Lec- 
tures, to make himself atquainted with 
this older volume, in which the root 
of the eloquent critic's grand denun- 
ciations is to be found. Yet we will 
not be so ungenerous either, as to say 


“is to be found,” for perhaps Mr. . 


Ruskin himself is not unaware of the 
unusual closeness of resemblance be- 
tween his own remarks and the pre- 
ceding observations of a man whom 
he does not hesitate to patronise with 
disdainful superiority. We recom- 
mend the volume to his notice, if he 
does not know it; it is not a great 
literary composition like his own 
works, but it throws a suspicious 
shadow over some very glowing para- 
graphs of his, and certainly exhibits 
a prior critic and an earlier insight 
than his own. 

For our own part we confess to a 
much greater sympathy with Mr. 
Ruskin’s inconsistency than with his 
principle. In our own judgment, it is 
impossible to entertain the most rudi- 
mentary opinion about architecture, 
and to be regardless of form and size ; 
nor can we by any means permit our- 
selves to be persuaded that mere 
form, unpainted, unsculptured,’ and 
tndecorated, has not a most subtle 
fascination—an influence more spiri- 
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tual and penetrating than ever can 
belong to floral mouldings or decorat 
ed capitals, however exquisite in 
themselves. We know a certain 
spire, fur instance, which, if it has any 
ornamentation at all, hides it in the 
distance and the sunshine, through 
which its own fair outline is always 
visible: yet there is no steeple of our 
acquaintance so pleasant to our eye; 
and though we do not suppose a fre- 
quent contemplation of it has made 
us much “happier, holier, or wiser,” 
yet we like our silent acquaintance, 
and would miss it were it gone. Nor 
will we allow that the architect of 
this piece of shapely balance and pro- 
portion, which cleaves the air with so 
light and natural a spring, is a simple 
builder no better than the man of 
brick and square windows, because 
it is possible that he could not design, 
to Mr. Ruskin’s satisfaction, a cluster 
of oak-leaves. But, whether it be 
form or ornamentation, let us only 
know what it is; for it is perplexing 
in the extreme to be told that “ the 
only admiration worth having at- 
taches itself wholly to the meaning 
of the sculpture and colour on the 
building,” and straightway to find 
ourselves in the midst of a very row 
about square windows, which can 
have nothing to do with the higher 
question at all. 

But, oh and alas, Mr. Ruskin! Mr. 
Ruskin ! what have not your teachings 
to answer for? Here is an unfortunate 
young architect,* deluded by so grand 
an example, who, in a hapless hour, has 
been persuaded that he too could write 
a book, and interest the world in the 
tour of his holiday, and the researches 
of his craft. ‘True, he might still have 
written a book had there been no 
Stones of Venice, for this mania is cer- 
tainly not to be attributed to the ex- 
ample of Mr. Ruskin; but the chances 
are that this hapless youth would not 
have tried those wonderful bits of 
writing, if a grand panoramic sketch 
or dissolving view had not become 
the habitual chapter-conclusion of the 
great living “example” in whose 
steps his ambition aimed to follow. 
We are extremely sorry for Mr. Street, 
but we are as intolerant of shams in 
our profession, as he has a perfect right 





* Brick and Marble Architecture in Italy. By Guoraz EpMuND StREzEr. 
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to be in his; and there are many 
things tolerable from Mr. Ruskin, who 
is in reality a great master of lan- 
guage and expression, which are very 
doleful rubbish indeed in the hands of 
this neophyte. What does anybody 
think of such a piece of imitation as 
this ?— 

“The work of our modern sculptors is 
all foreign and unreal, and almost always 
involves the assumption that they are re- 
presenting the proceedings of the Greeks 
or Romans, and not of the English: it is 
impossible, therefore, that such a school 
can be healthy, strong, or successful. It 
has not been enough considered how 
much the draperies of different countries 
always must and will affect the style of 
sculpture suitable for them. In the north, 
with our thick woollen garments and 
warm clothing, no figure, either nude or 
clothed in muslin, can hope to appear to 
the mind of the world at large except as 
an unreal representation, which, as un- 
real, is wondered at and passed by with- 
out a thought of love or gratitude.” 

Now, we repeat, it is just possible, 
in the glamour which genius always 
casts into our eyes, that we might 
lose our perception of the ridiculous if 
something to that effect had been said 
by Mr. Ruskin. Let us be grateful 
when pure nonsense reveals itself in 
its own likeness, and when we come 
down to innocent bathos and the cli- 
maxes of Mr Street. 

This book, as its title implies, is, 
barring the bits of writing, all about 
Italian architecture, and the buildings 
of those old cities whose very names 
it is excusable for youth and inexpe- 
rience to rave about ; and the illustra- 
tions are extremely creditable, and 
may be of use, we do not doubt; but 
we serivusly ad. ‘se Mr. Street, when 
he takes his next holiday, to carry 
some one with him who can do the 
writing, and to keep by his pencil, 
which is a less deceitful and treache- 
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rous implement than the unfamiliar 
pen. Also, we venture to recommend 
to all new travellers that they should 
have some knowledge of other people’s 
information before they essay too 
boldly to communicate their own. 
Mr. Street permits himself to be drawn 
into a positive impertinence when he 
gives us his complacent little descrip- 
tion of those far-famed monuments 
at Verona, which were known and 
celebrated many a day before his 
penetrating vision found them out. 
This book, however, is, we presume, 
a first offence: we hold it up as a 
warning to other enthusiastic young 
architects, who may also have made 
sketches and taken notes upon a holi- 
day tour. We have already Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, and we really 
do not want all these. twinkling little 
tapers, for there actually are such 
things as honesty, humility, and 
beauty necessary in our inferior craft 
of bookmaking, as well as in the elder 
and more substantial art. 

We have fallen upon ambitious 
times—we must be philosophical, 
metaphysical, transcendental, even in 
our comments upon art; and that 
class of amiable and graceful writers, 
which we may well identify with the 
Sketcher* of our own special fraternity, 
full of a tender appreciation and inti- 
mate acquaintance with gentle Nature 
and her refined attendant art, is much 
diminished in number of late days. 
The . fashionable poet may be per- 
mitted to shroud himself in the elabo- 
rate twilight of mysticism, but it will 
soon be very needful for the fashion- 
able painter, if art-criticism proceeds 
as it threatens to do, and if we are 
really fuvoured with the annual Notes 
of Mr. Ruskin, to learn for himself the 
use of the literary cudgel, aud take 
immediate lessons in “ the noble art of 
self-defence!” 





[* Alas! the writer here alluded to, our old friend and correspondent for a quarter 
of a century, is now no more. At the end of the present Number of the Magazine 
there will be found a short sketch, in which some attempt is made to do justice to 


a very fine character. 
agree with us when we say 


We feel sure that all who knew the Rev. John Eagles will 
that a better specimen of the highly-accomplished_old 


English clergyman and country gentleman could not be met with.] 
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COURTSHIP UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A HUMOROUS HISTORY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND STOLLE. 


Wuen I left the university of Jena, 
I went to live with an uncle—who, 
since the death of my parents, had 
supplied their place to me—at a plea- 
sant country-house within an easy 
distance of his manufactory. Uncle 
Reinhold was much attached to me, 
and although he had not objected to 
my prolonging my university life 
rather beyond the usual age, when I 
finally quitted Jena he strongly urged 
me to turn my attention to industrial 
pursuits, holding out to me the pro- 
spect of becoming his partner, and 
ultimately sole proprietor of his profit- 
able business. Accordingly, for up- 
wards of a year I applied myself to 
master the mysteries of looms and 
shuttles, correspondence and accounts, 
although these were much less to my 
taste than the tranquil life I had led 
at Jena, studying little law, but diving 
deep into our noble German classics, 
and storing my mind from the works 
of the best prose-writers and poets. 
Before the yéar was half out, I fell 
deeply in love, but this I dared not 
tell my uncle. Minnie was the sweetest 
fairy that ever tripped over a lawn 
without doubling a daisy ; her hair 
was of the richest auburn, her eyes 
were of the deepest blue, her mouth 
was a rosebud, and with my hands I 
could span her waist, but—alas! that 
terrible but—she lacked one thing 
which my uncle set above all the 

aces ever combined in a goddess. 
Her mother, the widow of a poor 
clergyman, lived upon a scanty pen- 
sion, and Minnie was dowerless. So 
we kept our loves a profound secret, 
and trusted to time and the chapter 
of accidents. Both young, we could 
afford to wait,.and, confident in each 
other’s affection, the possibility of 
another union never entered the head 
of either of us. 

My uncle frequently spoke to me of 
matrimony. He advocated my early 
marriage—perhaps a little from selfish 
motives, for he often joyously antici- 
pated the charm a young and grace- 


ful woman would bring into his dwell- 
ing, and the delight he should have in 
dandling a grand-nephew on his knee. 
Warm-hearted and generous, he yet 
in everything was completely the man 
of business, and he looked upon it asa 
settled matter, that, although I had 
very little fortune of my own, my 
expectations from him should insure 
me a rich wife. This idea seemed so 
rooted in his mind, that it sometimes 
occasioned me uneasiness. I foresaw 
some anger and much opposition when 
the day should come, and come it 
must, that I should confess to him my 
love for sweet penniless Minnie. 

One morning, in the usual bundle 
of letters came one which seemed to 
give my uncle unusual satisfaction. 
I supposed it to contain a large and 
profitable order, for those were the 
letters over which he generally rubbed 
his hands, twinkled his eyes, and gave 
other unmistakable marks of content- 
ment. To my surprise, instead of 
tossing it over to me, with an exult- 
ing “There, my boy!” he carefully 
folded it up and .put it into the 
breast - pocket of his coat. All that 
day he was in a state of particu- 
lar exhilaration. At dinner he said 
little, but something agreeable evi- 
dently occupied his mind. At last, 
when, at evening, he had established 
himself in his easy-chair at the open 
window, his meerschaum in his mouth, 
a flask of golden Rhenish at his elbow, 
a lovely landscape and gorgeous sun- 
set before him, the mystery was re- 
vealed. The letter was from his old 
friend, Counsellor Frager, who lived on 
his pleasant domain of Wiesenthal, 
about a day and a half’s drive from 
us. The counsellor, whom I had 
twice seen at my uncle’s since my 
return from college, was a wealthy 
widower with three marriageable 
daughters, whom I had not seen. My 
uncle, it appeared, had lately been in 
correspondence with him respecting 
the propriety of bringing about a union 
between me and one of the young 
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ladies, who’ were reputed handsome ; 
and that morning’s letter contained 
the counsellor’s full acquiescence in 
the scheme, and an invitation for me 
to pass a few days at Wiesenthal. In 
vain did I raise obstacles, and declare 
my conviction that none of the Misses 
Frager would suit me. Uncle Re- 
inhold had the ready reply that I 
could not tell that until I had seen 
them. After making all possible ob- 
jections, I felt that to persist longer 
might excite suspicions of a prior at- 
tachment, And, after all, it was but 
a week’s absence, and no unpleasant 
escape from the monotony of the 
counting-house. All that I was re- 
quired to do was, to go and see the 
damsels, who assuredly would not 
carry me off and marry me by force. 
But when I told Minnie of my ap- 
proaching departure, I thought she 
would have broken her heart. Her 
confidence in me was great, but the 
circumstances were certainly trying. 
She could not endure my being thus 
driven into temptation. She had 
heard of the counsellor’s daughters as 
very handsome and very. rich. She 
doubted not my truth, but she had 
forebodings of evil, and implored me 
not to leave her. I had promised my 
tncle to go, however, aud I could not 
retract my word. It took a great 
many vows, and not a few kisses, to 
console the little timid loving girl, 
and even then she was but half con- 
soled. 

Before my departure I had another 
grave interview with my, uncle. “ You 
will not regret. your journey, Frank,” 
he said. “The girls are pretty, witty, 
and well read, Not geese, such as ove 
finds in our Kirchberg and other coun- 
try villages. You must rub up your 
learning, I can tell you. And the chief 
thing is, that each of them will have 
her thirty thousand dollars. Bring me 
home such a golden niece as that, and 
I take you into partnership. A few 
years more, and I retire altogether, and 
you area made man. My old friend 
the counsellor warmly desires the alli- 
ance. Not all wooers find their path 
80 smooth. I ran myself nearly off my 
legs after my dear departed wife. The 
old people were. against it, and would 
not listen to me. Luck lies before 
oy WE boy; seize it with both 
an ” 
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“ All very well,” thought I, as I got 
into the gig and drove off; “but my 
hands are bound, and my heart too. 
What is money compared to Minnie? 
One lock of ber lovely hair would make 
all the old counsellor's money-bags kick 
the beam! And even if she were not 
in the way, I hate these mercenary 
unions, got up by third parties, where 
everything is tor the purse, and nothing 
for the heart. To pleasure my uncle, 
however, I can very well manage to 
get through a few days at Wiesenthal, 
and see the counsellor’s graces on 
their best behaviour. I owe much 
more than that to my kind kinsman 
and second father. I will look at the 
ladies, but there is no fear of my 
marrying one of them. Poor dear 
Minnie! But if the Frager girls are 
such beauties, besides being fortunes, 
what on earth is the reason that none 
of them have yet got married? I 
should not wonder if the glitter of 
their thirty thousand dollars had some- 
what blinded my worthy uncle. It 
would not surprise me if one of them 
squinted, and another had red hair. 
But there is no harm in going to 
see.” é‘ 

Thus communing with myself, I roll- 
ed pleasantly along the level road, in 
the warm autumn sun, through mile 
after mile of dew-spangled orchard. 
Those were my romantic days, and no- 
thing would have pleased me better 
than to have met with an adventure or 
two by the way. ‘These were denied 
me; but, upon the other hand, an 
abundance awaited me at the place of 
my destination. 

It was between nine and ten in the 
forenoon when I reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the rich counsellor’s fine 
domain. The morning was so fine, the 
country so beautiful, that I determined 
to leave my gig at a roadside inn, about 
@ quarter of an hour's drive from Wies- 
entbal, and to proceed thither on foot. 
Perhaps, also, if truth be told, I was 
not sorry to stop at the inn to get rid 
of the dust of the highway, and arrange 
my dress a little. I had certaialy no 
desire to please any one of the three 
Misses Frager, but that was not a 
reason for appearing to disadvantage 
before them. The disorder of my 
toilet repaired, I set out on my walk, 
and soon came in sight of the coun- 
sellor’s villa. A small birch wood lay 
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before me, through which I had to pass, 
and then I should be in the garden, 
which stretched up to the house. As 
I proceeded I looked about me on all 
sides, thinking I might by chance 
desecry one of the three graces from 
which it was my uncle’s will, but not 
my intention, that I should select a 
wife. The only women I saw were 
two peasants toiling in a field. I was 
about to enter the wood, when at some 
two hundred paces from me, the slen- 
der figure of a woman, attired in a 
fantastical costume, between a riding- 
habit and a huoting-coat, and bear- 
ing a double-barrelled gun in her 
hand, stepped out from among the 
foliage. Leaning upon her weapon, 
she seemed enjoying the charming 
landscape. 

“If that be one of Frager’s daugh- 
ters,” thought I to myself, “ Uncle 
Reinhold was not so far wrong. A fine 
girl she seems.” 

Not wishing to disturb the graceful 
apparition in her contemplation of the 
scenery, I walked on as if I had not 
perceived her. I had taken but a few 
steps when a female voice, melodious 
but powerful, shouted “ Halt!” That 
cannot be addressed to me, thought I 
to myself, and walked on. Then came 
a sound like the cocking of a gun, and 
the next instant a bullet whistled, as 
it seemed to me, close over my head. 
The hint sufficed, and I halted at 
once. 

“The woman must be crazed,” 
thought I, as I gazed at the reckless 
amazon, who walked slowly towards 
me. I had leisure to observe her, and 
to admire her remarkable beauty. Her 
graceful figure was set off to advantage 
by the close-fitting habit, and her 
blooming countenance by a profusion 
of fair curls. I thought to myself, what 
pity it was that so lovely a form should 

that of a mad woman. When 
she arrived within twenty paces of 
me— 

“Why did ye not halt,” she asked, 
in commanding tones, ‘* when I ordered 

ou?” 

I really knew not what to reply to 
the imperious beauty ; so I varied the 
subject. 

“If Ido not mistake,” I said, “I 
heard a bullet whistle rather near 
me,” 
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“ Are you afraid of bullets ?” 

“ Well—there may be cases.” 

“For shame! a man should never 
be afraid, least of all of a lady. You 
thought I should hurt you. Do you. 
take me for an assassin, or for a bad 
shot?” 

“ Neither, upon my word.” 

“There is a fine apple hanging 
over your head. Lay it on your 
palm, stretch out your arm, and I will 
shoot it off. Will you bet that I 
don’t ?” 

“J am not fond of such bets.” 

“ Afraid again ?” 

“Every man has his moments of 
weakness.” 

“ Poltroon !” scornfully exclaimed 
this demon in petticoats, raised her gun, 
and levelled it at my head. 

“ For God’s sake!” I cried, but be- 
fore the words were out of my mouth 
came the flash and report. 1 thought 
I should have fallen to the ground. To 
a dead certainty the monster had hit 
my hat. 

“Take off your hat,” said she. I me- 
chanically obeyed. There was a hole 
close to the crown. I shuddered from 
head to foot. 

“ Where are you going to?” said the 
terrible markswoman. 

Not to anger her, I replied, as cour- 
teously as possible— 

“To Wiesenthal ; 
Frager’s.” . 

“ Beware of his daughters,” said ‘the 
female fiend, with a laugh that remind- 
ed me of the wild huntsman. And she 
disappeared in the wood, It may be 
supposed that I did not linger long in 
so dangerous a neighbourhood. ‘The 
lady might take a fancy to load again. 
I made the best of my way towards the 
house, wondering, as I strode along, 
whether Wiesenthal was a Turkish pro- 
vince, or whether we were back again 
in the middle ages, when people shot at 
oe passengers for pure pastime. 

hat could this semi-assassin be ? 
Was she a goblin, a wood demon, 
whose occupation was to frighten men, 
or real flesh and Blood? - If the latter, 
where had she acquired this preterna- 
tural dexterity with the gun, and the 
abominable habit of firing at travel- 
lers? Handsome she undoubtedly was, 
but when the devil disguises himself, 
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And my thoughts reverted to my 
retty gentle Minnie, a less imposing 
er but a far safer companion 
than this lunatic William Tell, whose 
warning against the counsellor’s 
daughters also recurred to my mind. 
I would not allow myself to suppose 
that the sharpshooter was one of 
Frager’s daughter’s; but if she was, 
and her sisters resembled her, there 
was no danger of my fulling in love 
with one of them. I should as soon 
have thought of becoming enamoured 
of a Zouave. I looked cautiously 
around me as I hurried through the 
wood, every moment expecting to see 
the terrible double- barrel peering 
through the bushes. Uncas in the 
forests of the Hudson, with Pawnees 
upoa his trail, could not have recon- 
noitred more carefully. At last I 
emerged from the trees, and breathed 
more freely as [ entered the garden. 
My wish had been for adventures, and 
I was punished by its fulfilment. Ro- 
mance and danger were certainly 
combined in the one I had just met 
with. 

The worthy counsellor gave me a 
hearty reception, and made me wel- 
come to Wiesenthal. I must be 
hungry, he. said, after my drive, and 
calling a servant, he bade him bring 
refreshment. Cold game and a bot- 
tle of Steinberger were soon upon the 
table, and truly [ wanted something 
to revive me after my recent peril. 
My friendly host pledged me in a 
bumper, aud lamented the absence of 
his daughters, whom he was most de- 
sirous to introduce to me. He hoped 
they would be back to dinner. I ven- 
tared a conjecture that they were on 
a visit somewhere. Not a bit of it, 
was the reply ; each one of them had 
gone her own way, and on her own 

usiness. Business! thought I to 
myself, what business can these young 
ladies possibly lave? And I fervent- 
ly trusted it was not that of waylay- 
ing travellers, and shooting at hats 
with heads in tiem. 

“Though 1 canuot show you my 
family,” quoth the counsellor, when 
I had done eating, “if you will come 
With me into the next room, I will 
make you acquainted with their por- 
traits.” 

I followed Mr. Frager. Beaming 
out of their golden frames were three 
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of the handsomest female faces man’s 
eyes ever rested upon. But my admi- 
ration was converted into something 
like terror, when I recognised in one 
of the portraits the redoubtable guer- 
illa who, one short hour before, had 
sent a bullet within six inches of my 
head. 

“This blonde,” said Frager, play- 
ing the showman, “is my eldest girl, 
Louisa, a terrible madcap and hair- 
brained puss, who should have been 
aboy. I always called her my Nimrod, 
for she is passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, and rides and shoots to perfec- 
tion. I own that I am not partial to 
such tastes in young ladies, but youth 
and high spirits must be allowed their 
way, and as the girl is a real angel in 
every other respect, and has the best 
heart in the world, I tolerate her cava- 
lier customs.” 

“As regards the young lady’s 
shooting,” I replied, “I have had 
some experience of it myself this 
morning. She sent a bullet through 
my hat as I walked up to the house.” 
And I related my adventure. The 
counsellor tried to look indignant, but 
his frown melted into a smile. 

“Just like the gipsy,” he said. 
“But you had nothing to fear. Her 
hand is heady and her aim sure.” 

“TJ will take the liberty to remark 
that [ do not think such masculine ac- 
complishments particularly becoming 
in a young lady.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,” re- 
plied the fond father. “You are 
quite right, and I preach to her every 
day. But it goes in at one ear and 
out at the other. Andif 1 get seriously 
angry, she throws her arms round my 
neck, and vows she will be a better 
girl, and leaves me no rest till I for- 
give and kiss her. Then off she goes, 
and good resolutions are all forgotten. 
I confess my weakness; I have not 
the heart to thwart the child.” 

The next portrait was that of the 
second daughter, Emily by name. It 
was that of one of the handsomest 
brunettes I ever saw—a lofty com- 
manding style of beauty, but the fea- 
tures wore an unmistakable expression 
of masculine earnestness and decision. 
I stood lost in admiration before the 
beautiful countenance. The counsel- 
lor noted, with evident satisfaction, 
the effect it produced upon me. 
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“That is my Dieffenbach,” he said. 

“Your Dieffenbach!” I repeated, 
wondering what on earth the name of 
the renowned surgeon had to do there. 

“The same,” replied Frager, smil- 
ing. “Emily is the cleverest. surgeon 
in the whole neighbourhood. She is 
just now down at the village, helping 
the doctor. to amputate the band of a 
gamekeeper who has had an accident 
with his gun.” 

“A fine profession,” I remarked, 
not knowing what to say ; and I turn- 
ed, with somewhat altered feelings, 
from the portrait of the fair Escu- 
lapius. The third portrait was not 
less charming than the other two. 
Rich masses of brown hair shaded 
& countenance whose features were 
more delicate and its expression softer 
than in that of either of the other sisters, 
“Let us hope,” I thought to myself, 
“that this one bas no such extra- 
ordinary and unwomanly tastes as 
Nimrod and Dieffenbach. She looks 
milder aud more feminine.” 

“That is my Oken,” said Frager. 

“What? ‘The naturalist?” 

“The same. “This, my youngest 
daughter, was baptised by the name 
of Ernestine, but I always call her my 
Oken. No professor knows. more of 
zoology, ornithology, ichthyology, en- 
tomology, and a few other hard-named 
sciences, She is passionately fond 
of the study of nature, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional disagreeables con- 
nected with it.” 

“ Disagreeables ?” 

“Certainly. From her wanderings 
over hill and dale, through thicket and 
forest, the girl brings home so much 
vermin that I have repeatedly been 
quite angry with her. Snakes and 
lizards, frogs and toads, are continually 
crawling, writhing,avd jumping about 
the house. She is particularly attached 
to. spiders, of which she has a splendid 
collection. If you could procure her 
an American tarantula, which is the 
object of her most ardent desires, you 
would at once attain a high place in 
her esteem. You should see Oken’s 
boudoir,” concluded the bappy father ; 
“you would never think you were in 
a lady’s apartment, but in a museum 
of natural history.” . 

“ My dear sir,” I exclaimed, now 
completely astonished, “ how is it that 
your amiable daughters haye become 
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addicted to such extraordinary and 
unfeminine pursuits?” 

“The cause is soon told, my dear 
Mr. Frank,” replied Frager ; “ they had 
the misfortune to lose their mother 
very young. My occupation rendered 
it impossible for me to attend to their 
education, and I thought I had done 
all that was necessary when I intrust- 
ed the girls to a tutor highly re- 
commended to me, but who brought 
them up like boys. Their only com- 
pavion was their brother Bernard, 
since unhappily drowned when study- 
ing medicine at the university. From 
him the sisters learned and inherited 
their various passions — Louisa her 
riding and shooting, Emily her sur- 
gery, and Ernestine her natural his- 
tory. I live in hopes that when they 
are well married they will be weaned 
from their strange fancies ; housekeep- 
ing will not leave them much time for 
shooting and operating, or for collecting 
frogs and snakes. I feel that I ought 
to have been stricter with the girls, 
but the harm is done now, and I can 
but hope in the future.” 

I was far from displeased at the 
counsellor’s revelations. The pecu- 
liarities of the three beautiful sisters 
justified. opposition to my uncle’s 
wishes. He could not expect me to 
take to wife a Nimrod, a Dieffenbach, 
or an Oken. The thing was absurd, 
No amount of gold and beauty could 
atone for such unwomanly eccentrici- 
ties. At the same time, I was curious 
to see the two younger sisters. They 
must be very beautiful. I was less 
anxious for another meeting with Miss 
Nimrod. The whistle of her bullets 
still resounded in my ears. ‘The-fe- 
male Frieschutze was capable of shoot- 
ing the cigar from my mouth, or the 
rose from my button-hole. I am not 
fond of such practical jokes. 

' We had hardly returned into the 
breakfast room when there was bark- 
ing of dogs without, and Louisa dashed 
into the court on a snow-white pal- 
frey. Nothing could be more graceful 
and charming than this slender daring 
amazon in her well-fitting habit. She 
sprung lightly from the saddle, and 
hurried into the house. From the 
window the counsellor watched her 
with ill-concealed pride and satisfac- 
tion. The door flew open, Louisa 
darted in, and, without taking the 
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slightest notice of me, threw her arms 
round her father’s neck. 

“Mad girl!” cried Frager, with a 
most ineffectual attempt at severity of 
tone, “do you not see there is a guest 
in the room, a worthy friend of mine?” 

Rearing her elegant form to its full 
height, the wayward beauty, glowing 
with recent exercise, measured’ me 
with a glance that spoke anything but 
friendly welcome. A sarcastic smile 
played about her beautiful mouth, 
which Diana might have envied. 

“Tf I do not mistake,” said she 
coldly, “I have already made the 
gentleman’s acquaintance.” 

“T had the honour,” replied I, with 
a bow, “to serve you as a target.” 

“T wish you had behaved better, 
Louisa,” said the counsellor, with 


some displeasure ; “you are really in- - 


corrigible,” 

“So he has blabbed already,” said 

the damsel scornfully. “Only think, 
papa,” she added, turning to Frager, 
“the young man was frightened, and 
thought I would kill him!” 
* “Louisa!” growled her father, now 
really angry, “I insist upon your 
treating my esteemed guest with pro- 
per respect.” 

Louisa answered nothing, but walked 
pouting to-the window, and stood there 
fanning herself with her handkerchief. 
Suddenly she turned and addressed me. 

“ Are you a good pistol-shot ?” 

“It is some years since I prac- 
tised,” I replied, wondering what on 
earth was coming next. 

“Come with me to my gallery; we 
will shoot a match.” 

“ But, Louisa,” interposed the coun- 
selior, “let our guest rest himself to- 
day ; to-morrow, or the day after, you 
can shoot as much as you like.” —_* 

“You are not tired, are you?” said 
Louisa to me. What could | say but 
that I was perfectly fresh, and quite 
at her orders? I added that I should 
certainly have no chance of equalling 
her shoothing. “Never mind that,” 
was her reply, and she carried off her 
victim. 1 had not fired a pistol for 
five years; she handled: the weapons 
with a practised dexterity that made 
me look very clumsy. As I had fore- 
seen, I had not the slightest chance 
With the expert markswoman. I con- 
sidered m 
hit ‘the target, which was as big asa 
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plate ; whereas she put the bullet in 
the bull’s eye at almost every shot. 
She soon got tired of that, and fired 
at birds, and at fruit upon the trees. 
At last he produced an ace of hearts, 
and bade me hold it out at arm’s 
length. I inquired her object. She 
would shoot the ace out, she said. I 
expostulated ; she was firm “ At- 
tention !” she cried, “I fire.” I threw 
the accursed card away. 

“ This is tempting Providence,” I 
said. “I have not the least doubt of 
your skill. On the contrary—” 

Louisa stood before me, with her 
pistol cocked, like a destroying angel. 

“ Will you instantly pick up that 
card, or I send a bullet through your 
hair.” 

This was worse than scalping. I 
tried to smile, and turn it off as a joke. 
“I do not joke,” calmly replied the 
terrible Louisa, and took a steady aim 
at my head. 1 thought I should have 
fainted. Mechanically I stooped, 
picked up the card, and held it by the 
extreme edge, as far from my body as 

ible. 1 felt that my hand trem- 
bled, but I preferred a shot in the arm 
to one in the head. The pistol went 
off and Louisa hurried up tome. The 
bullet had cut out the ace. My pa- 
tience was at an end. 

“Madame,” said I, very seriously, 
and rather angrily, “ I must inform you 
that 1 do not relish jests of this kind.” 

“ All one to me,” was her laughing 
reply. “I do. But you are only a 
Philistine,’ she added in university 
phrase, looking down upon me as a 
student of five years’ standing might 
upon some pusillanimous freshman. 
And away she tripped, discourteously 
leaving me by myself. I thought little 
of the discourtesy, and was glad to be 
rid of her at any price. 

“A real blessing would such a wife 
be,” thought I to myself. And I made 
up my mind that my stay at Wiesen- 


‘thal should be of very short duration. 


Passing through the garden, I met old 
Frager, who doubtless noticed discom- 
posure on my countenance. 

“-T fear,” he said, “‘ that Nimrod 
has played you some fresh trick.” 

“The young lady,’ I. replied, “ is 
undoubtedly an excellent shot; but I 
am no lover of such military exer- 


“ You really have nothing to fear.” 
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“The devil I haven’t!” thought I 
to myself. “No one,” I added aloud, 
“can always answer where a bullet 
shall strike. .A quicker throb of the 
pulse, the sudden sting of an insect, 
may alter the direction of the wea- 

i: *? 

The doating father seemed strack 
by the truth of this; but he said no- 
thing, and turned the conversation. 
Strolling together through the garden, 
we stopped to look at a gigantic sun- 
flower, which I thought was the largest 
I had ever seen, As we stood ad- 
miring the enormous flower, a gun 
was fired close at hand; the bullet 
passed less than two feet before us, 
and went right through the sunflower, 
severing it from its stem. This was 
too much even for Frager’s endurance. 
“By heavens!” he exclaimed, “ you 
are right ; the girl is intolerable!” and, 
turning to Louisa, whose lovely laugh- 
ing countenance appeared through the 
branches of a rose-laurel, he ordered 
her, in an angry tone, to take the gun 
into, the house, and not to touch it 
again for four-and-twenty-hours. Nim- 
rod forthwith disappeared. 


“T hope,” said the counsellor, apo- - 


logisingly, as-‘we walked back to the 
house, “ that my Emily will efface 
the bad impression her sister’s pranks 
have made upon you. If Louisa, with 
her rage for shooting, risks inflicting 
wounds, Emily, on the other hand, is 
always ready to heal them.” 

In the dining-room the table was 
spread for five. A servant asked if 
he should bring in dinner. 

“Are Emily and Ernestine at home?” 
asked Frager. 

“ Not yet returned.” 

“ And Louisa?” 

“ Miss Louisa has just ridden out 

gain.” 

“Well,” said the patient counsel- 
lor, without a word of disapproval, 
“then we shall dive alone. I cannot 
imagine,” he continued, when we had 
sat ourselves down, “ what is come to 
the girl. I never saw her so unruly 
* and reckless as to-day.” 

For my part I did not at all regret 
Nimrod’s absence. Had she been 
there, I do not believe I could have 
swallowed a mouthful. I made no 
doubt that, like the pirate captains of 
the Spanish Main, she dined with a 
brace of pistols beside her-plate. Not- 
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withstanding the fright she had given 
me, I was very hungry; the counsel- 
lor’s cook was good, and I was pass- 
ing nearly the first pleasant moments 
I had bad since my arrival at Wiesen- 
thal, when the door opened and the 
dark-browed Emily entered. The por- 
trait had told the truth. She was, if 
possible, still handsomer than Louisa. 
Quite dazzled by her beauty, I rose 
and bowed. Like her sister she heed- 
ed me not, but hurried to her father, 
and embraced him. 

“ A most successful operation,” she 
cried ; “ poor Arnold is saved. It was 
high time to amputate, however. See, 
here, the state the hand is in.” 

And as she spoke, she unfolded a 
linen cloth, and displayed the shatter- 
ed hand with its raw stump. I have 
always had the greatest horror of ope- 
rations, and. aversion for everything 
savouring of the dissecting-room ; and 
the sight of this dead hand made me 
quite sick. It was all up with my 
appetite for that day. 

“ But, girl!” the counsellor ex- 
claimed, “ we are at dinner; bow can 
you bring us such disgusting objects ?” 
“ Naturalia non sunt turpia,” re- 
plied the female surgeon ; “ what care 
art and science about your appetite ?” 

“If you do not consider me,” con- 
tinued Frager, “ you might my guest, 
This is Mr. Frank Steinman, the 
nephew of my old friend, of whom I 
have often spoken to you.” 

Dieffenbach regarded me, as I 
thought with no very friendly expres- 


ion. - 

“ Had I known,” she said, speaking 
coldly and contemptuously, “ that the 
gentleman shudders at blood, and 
cannot bear to behold an amputated 
limb, I would certaiuly have spared 
him the sight of the result of our ope- 
ration. I thought he had been a 
scientifically educated man.” 

Miss Emily was gradually becom- 
ing as odious to: me as her galloping 
pistol-firing sister. Her father scolded, 
but his words were mere wind, as re- 
garded their effect upon Dieffenbach, | 
who was far too mach engrossed with 
her amputation to care a copper for 
paternal chidings. Again putting for- 
ward the abominable hand, she began 


to explain, in scientific phrase, the 
nature of the injuries, and the neces- 


sity of its removal, when Frager lost 
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all patience, and ordered. her immedi- 
ately to remove the abominable thing 
from his sight. Emily carefully 
wrapped up her hand ia the cloth and 
left the room. 

“The deuce take me,” growled the 
counsellor, “if I know what is come 
to her to-day. She does not gene- 
rally intrude her surgical learning. 
The successful amputation must have 
turned her head. Well, let’s think 
no more -of it, but return to our 
dinner.” 

To dinner, with what appetites we 
might. I could not swallow a bit. I 
had dined for a week—on that bor- 
rible dead flesh. Presently in came 
Emily and sat down to table. 

“ Fall to, my friends,” said the 
hearty and hospitable Frager, who 
saw that I did but play with my 
knife and fork, and put nothing into 
my mouth. “This fillet of roebuck 
is done to a turn.” 

Desirous to conceal: the fact that 
the amputated hand had cut off my 
appetite, I took out my handkerchief 
and held it to my mouth. 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
counsellor. Dieffenbach looked in- 
quiringly at me. 

“[ have a tooth that pains me,” I 
replied. 

“Do you suffer from a decayed 
tooth ?” hastily inquired Emily. 

One lie begets another. “ At times,” 
I answered, “‘ when eating, one of my 
double teeth is very apt to ache.” 

“We must have it out,” said 
Dieffenbach, in.a tone of decision that 
made me tremble for the safety of my 
thirty-two perfectly sound grinders. 
And up she jumped, and hurryiog 
into the next room, returned instan ly 
with an instrument-case. 

“ Pray give yourself no trouble on 
my account, Miss Emily,” I said; 
“the pain already diminish 

“We must have it out,” repeated 
Emily, firmly. “A bad tooth is like 
a bad conscience, it-may be stilled for 
& moment, but never rests. You are 
never sure of being an hour free from 


“T am really extremely obliged to 
you,” said I deprecatingly, and ob- 
serving with horror that the desperate 
dentist drew from her case a hideous 
‘Instrument, in form something between 
& boat-hook and a corkscrew. 
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“At least allow me to examine 
your teeth.” 

“Mast really decline,” I replied, 
setting my jaws firmly together. “If 
I once open my mouth,” I thought to 
myself, “this demon is capable of 
breaking every bit of ivory I have in 
it.” And I muttered a host of excuses, 
which sufficiently showed my aversion 
to operations on the teeth. Dieffen- 
bach did not seem to listen to me, but 
drew an arm-chair to the window, and 
bade the servant bring in a basin and 
water. Then, with an angelic smile, 
she invited me to sit down in the 
chair. 

“ Satan himself,” thought I, “ must 
have brought me to this house ;” and 
straightway I declared that I could 
not consent to submit to any opera- 
tion, and that, as to tooth-drawing, it 
was cleen against my principles. 

“T will do nothing at all to your 
mouth,” replied Emily ; “ but the 
teeth are one of my favourite studies, 
and I beg you will allow me to ex- 
amine yours.” 

I thought it rather an odd wish, but 
I did not like to refuse, lest she should 
think me acoward. I did make some 
further objections—would not give her 
the trouble, and so forth; but all this 
was of no use. I at last had to sit down 
in the chair by the window, and open 
my mouth. Just as I did so, the 
counsellor left the room. My heart 
sank within me; I was now com- 
pletely in the power of this fiend and 
her forceps. She took a sort of probe, 
and scraped and poked about my 
mouth in a manner that was anything ~ 
but agreeable. I endured the paig; 
however, and said nothing. heft 
she took some other instrument, and 
scraped and scratched agair. The 
sufferings of Job can hardly have ex- 
ceeded mine. 

“ Have the goodness to wash out 
your mouth,” said the operator, hand- 
ing me a glass of water. I did as I 
was bid, and discovered, to my horror, 
that my gums bled profusely. 

“Nothing more dangerous,” said 
this infernal Dieffenbach, “ than to 
have the gums growing too low down 
upon the teeth. I have separated 
them a little.” 

“ Small thanks to you,” thought I 
and hoped, with a sigh, that my tor- 
tures were at an end. Not a bit of 
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it. Emily again rummaged in her 

instrument-case. 

“T will not trouble you any more,” 
I said, ¢losing my mouth. 

“Only one moment,” said the de- 
termined dentist, and in an instant 
thrist some hideous piece of mecha- 
nism into my mouth, and grappled a 
tooth. Before | knew where [ was, blue 
lights danced before my eyes, and I 
felt as if my jaw was breaking. The 
next moment a magnificent double 
tooth, with two prodigious fangs, was 
waved in triumph before my eyes. 

“Tt must have come out very soon,” 
quoth Dieffenbach, with impertarb- 
able calmness ; “ decay had begun, 
and would shortly have spread to the 
other teeth, and caused you great 
pain.” 

I was more dead than alive. My 

tongue convulsively sought the hor- 

rible gap left by my departed and 
irreplaceable grinder. 

“You have two other double teeth 
that will not last you long,” con- 
tinued Emily ; “if you please, we 
will tuke them out at once, to save 
future trouble. My hand is in, and I 
should be of opinion to have them 
out.” She flourished her diabolical 
implement, but I shouted with terror, 
and sprang from the chair as if a 
scorpion had stung me. 

“As you please,” said Emily with 
a charming smile, and, gathering to- 
gether her instruments, left the room 
with a gracious gesture, leaving me 
spitting blood and musing over this 
new and most abominable adventure. 
Never was ay suitor so infamously 
treated. Nearly shot through the 
head by one lady, and having his 
tooth wrenched out by another. I 
gazed sorrowfully at the recent occu- 
pant of my mouth, which had never 
caused me a moment’s pain, when the 
counsellor, whose ear my shriek of 
agony had reached, hastily entered the 
room and inquired what was the 
matter. 

_ “Your daughter,” replied I, in no 
very friendly tone, “has been pleased 
to extract, in spite ef my resistance, 

a perfectly sound tooth from my 

mouth ; an exploit for which I am 

far from obliged to her.” 

“Perfectly sound,” said Frager, 
shaking his head; “ there I must beg 
to differ from you. Emily under- 
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stands teeth, and is incapable of such 
a mistake. You should rejoice, in- 
stead of lamenting. At the price of 
& momentary pang, you have been 
saved from much suffering. The 
operation has been highly successful, 
thanks to my daughter’s skill. If you 
complain row, what would you have 
done had your jaw been broken, as 
sometimes happens in tooth-drawing ? 
But you must need repose. A short 
siesta will do you no harm. If you 
will accompany me, I will show you 
your room.” 

I gladly accepted the offer, well 

leased to have at last a refuge from 
Vimrod’s gun and Dieffenbach’s in- 
struments. My host led the way 
to a comfortable and well-furnished 
apartment, wished me a pleasant nap, 
and departed. Left alone, I fell to 
musing on the events of the day, and 
as I gazed through the window on 
the beautiful landscape without, I 
thought to myself what a pity it was 
that such a charming residence should 
be rendered intolerable by the vagaries 
of the owner’s daughters. The old 
gentleman was far too indulgent — 
very weak indeed —and seemed to 
think Dieffenbach had done me a great 
service by robbing me of one of my 
best teeth. I made up my mind soon 
to depart. I would wait to have a 
look at Oken, that my uncle might 
not be able to say [ had not complied 
with his wish that I should see all 
three daughters. As to stopping a 
week, it was out of the question. 
Before that time elapsed I should 
lose a leg or an arm at the hands of 
Dieffenbach, or be laid low by the 
bullets of Nimrod. More beautiful 
girls I had never seen, and doubted 
that handsomer existed ; but what is 
the value of beauty in whose presence 
there is no security for life and limb? 
My thoughts turned to the youngest 
sister, Ernestine: Judging from her 

rtrait, she was.of softer mood than 
er elders. Her father’s account of 
her partiality to spiders and other 
vermin was not very ‘encouraging, 
bat at any rate with her one risked 
neither death nor mutilation. 

I wowld gladly have smoked a 
cigar, my custom of an afternoon, but 
the state of my gums rendered. it im- 
possible. I was quite exhausted by 
the various extraordinary adventures 
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that in so short a time had occurred 
to me, and I felt inclined to sleep. 
The afternoon was very warm, so I 
pulled off my coat and laid myself 
down in my shirt-sleeves on a soft 
and excellent sofa. Sleep soon closed 
my eyes, but it was neither a pleasant 
nor a refreshing slumber. The in- 
cidents of the day were reproduced 
and exaggerated in my dreams. First 
came Louisa, and shot my nose com- 
pletely off, as if it had been the beak 
of a popinjay at a shooting-match. 
Then Emily appeared with a horrible 
screw, which she insisted on passing 
through my head. The dream was a 
succession of ghastly visions, each 
one more painful and oppressive than 
its predecessor. I tossed about, and 
groaned, and perspired with terror, 
but my persecutors would not leave 
me. After Nimrod had shot a hole 
tight through my body, so that the 
sun shone through, and the landscape 
behind me was visible to those in 
front, Dieffenbach approached me, 
wearing a string round her neck, on 
which were strung my thirty-one re- 
maining teeth. So that I was as 
toothless as an old man of a hundred, 
and grievously did I bewail myself. 
But my sufferings were not over. 
Dieffenbach* produced a long slender 
sharp-pointed instrument of polished 
steel, and insisted upon operating 
upon me for disease of the heart. I 
naturally protested against this, and 
made a desperate defence, but all was 
in vain: invisible hands seized me, 
fettered me, so that I could not stir ; 
my breast was bared, and with a 
fiendish laugh, my persecutor drove 
the iron into my heart. Thereupon 
I screamed out loud—and awoke. 
My dream was not all a dream, 
although it seemed one to me for some 
seconds after I opened my eyes. 
Emily stood beside me, a lancet in 
her hand; my arm was bandaged, 
and from the vein a dark-red stream- 
let gushed into a basin, held by a 
maid-servant. 

“Merciful heavens!” I exclaimed, 
already weakened by the loss of blood, 
“ what is all this ?” 

“Hush, hush!” said my murderess, 
for such I now held her to be; “‘ keep 
yourself quiet, or you will bring on 

ver,” 
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“You want to bring me to my 
grave.” 

“By no means, By this prompt 
bleeding I have probably saved you 
from it. Not aware that you were 
installed in this apartment, I acci- 
dentally entered, and found you in a 
high fever, quite delirious. There 
was nothing for it but the lancet. 
See how feverish your blood is.” 

I saw nothing, but I felt weak. I 
let my head fall back upon the sofa- 
cushion and closed my eyes. ‘“ Bled 
to death,” thought I to myself, and 
stirred not, for [ was quite resigned 
to my fate, and convinced that there 
was no chance of my escaping alive 
from Wiesenthal. I rather think my 
senses left me. At least I remember 
little of what passed, until, an hour 
and a half later, I found myself walk- 
ing in the grounds with Frager. I 
walked but slowly, for the blood- 
letting had really weakened me. 

“T go too fast for you,” said the 
counsellor, who observed that I had 
difficulty in keeping up with him ; 
and he slackened his pace. “ My 
poor friend,” he continued, “‘ you little 
thought, when you started on a plea- 
sure-trip to Wiesenthal, that you 
would leave some of your blood be- 
hind you. I cannot imagine what 
evil spirit has taken possession of my 
daughters. I assure you that they 
are usually the gentlest kind-hearted 
creatures in the world.” 

I ascribed this astonishing state- 
ment to paternal blindness, and, to 
avoid contradicting my host, I held 
my tongue. 

“You must have been in real 
danger,” said Frager, apologetically. 
“Emily has excellent -judgment and 
a quick eye, and certainly would not 
have bled you had it not been neces- 
sary; and to lose a few ounces of 
blood never does any one harm.” 

I began to lose all patience with 
this absurd old counsellor, who took 
his daughters’ mad freaks for so many 
proofs of skill and wisdom. I believe 
that if they had cut my head off he 
would have maintained them to be 
perfectly justified by the precarious 
state of my health. I examined my- 
self to see if there were anything 
about me that could possibly afford 
Dieffenbach a pretext for another 
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operation. Commencing with my 
head, I travelled down to my feet, 
and rejoiced to find that, with the 
exception of my tortured mouth and 
punctured arm, everything was in a 
perfectly natural and healthy state. 
There was nothing to justify any 
further practice of surgery upon my 
unfortunate person. I resolved to be 
extremely on my guard, and to lock 
the room door whenever I was alone. 
The day was near its close when 
we returned to the house, where we 
found the supper-table spread. The 
young ladies were all absent. Heaven 
only knew in which direction Nimrod 
was out shooting, Dieffenbach ampu- 
tating, and Oken collecting spiders. 
I must confess to a greater wish to 
see Oken than Minnie, perhaps, would 
altogether have approved. At any 
rate, with her I should not be in bodily 
danger. She would hardly attempt 
to impale me on a corking-pin,.like a 
beetle or a butterfly. I was very glad 
her two sisters did not make their 
appearance. To me their presence 
would have embittered the meal. We 
waited a while, expecting their ar- 
rival, and the counsellor, who could 
not but remark or suppose that the 
impression made upon me by the oc- 
currences of the morning was not par- 
ticularly favourable, filled up the in- 
terval with praises of his daughters, 
lauding the excellence of their hearts, 
and pointing out how much better it 
was that they should have been suf- 
fered to grow up half wild in the 
country than that they should have 
been exposed, without the guidance 
and protection of a mother, to the 
corrupt atmosphere and dangerous re- 
finements of the town. When upon 
this theme, Frager was inexhaustible. 
I never saw a man so much in love 
with his own children. At last he 
declared he would wait no longer for 
the girls, and we began supper. We 
had been at table about a quarter of 
an hour, when the door opened, and 
Oken, long expected, came at last. 
Very different was the impression she 
made upon me to that produced by 
her sisters. She was quite as pretty, 
but gentle and amiable in counte- 
nance and manner. She did not run 
Ee me, like Nimrod and Dieffen- 
ach, as if I had been a part of the 
furniture, but bowed her ind grace- 
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fully and courteously, apologised for 
her tardy arrival, and added that had 
she known I was at Wiesenthal, the 
most interesting researches in natural 
history should not have withheld her 
from returning home to welcome me. 
I was delighted to find her so pleasing 
a contrast to her sisters, and, but for 
thoughts of Minnie, I should at once 
have admitted myself vanquished by 
her charms. She was tastefully dressed 
—her hair just a little blown about 
by the evening breeze. In her hand 
she carried a covered basket, which 
she placed upon a chair beside her 
when she sat down. The conversa- 
tion turned on natural history. Out 
of complaisance, and to win her good 
opinion, I feigned a lively interest in 
the science, about which I had never 
in the least troubled my head. We 
were a most harmonious trio. Coun- 
sellor Frager was in the seventh hea- 
ven. It was clear to the worthy man 
that Ernestine and I were born for 
each other. For my part, I forgot 
the disasters of the morning, and 
basked in the smiles of the lovely 
naturalist, who by this time was deep 
in the latest discoveries respecting 
amphibia. Concerning these I neither 
knew nor cared anything, but I pre- 
tended Seogoeeg attention, and gazed 
with delight on the lovely mouth that 
spoke so learnedly. It was quite a | 
little lecture on reptiles. Presently 
Ernestine opened the basket beside 
her, and the next moment an extra- 
ordinary object writhed and daneed 
within a few inches of my face. Its 
appearance was so sudden that I did 
not at the instant recognise its nature, 
but when I did, I thought I should 
have fallen from my chair with ter- 
ror. A living and very lively snake 
stretched out towards me its Lorrible 
head and forked tongue. 

‘Here you have a most beautiful 
specimen of the .’ She wound 
up the sentence with some Latin 
name of a snake. I was almost be- 
side myself. From my infancy up- 
wards I had held serpents of every 
kind in extraordinary respect. Oken 
detected my discomposure. “ What!” 
she exclaimed, laughing scornfully, 
“ you would pass for a naturalist, and 
are afraid for a snake? Impossible!” 

And the accursed head, with its 
quivering tongue and bright beadlike 
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eyes, drew nearer and nearer, Oken 
seeming to enjoy my manifest uneasi- 
ness. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” I cried, 
“take away that horrible creature.” 

“J see nothing horrible in it,” 
quietly replied Ernestine. “ Observe 
how gracefully its body undulates.” 
And again the reptile writhed itself 
just before my: nose. I jumped up 
and retreated. Ernestine followed 
me, snake in hand. 

“T have never been able to under- 
stand,” began the idiotic counsellor, 
in a doctoral tone, “whence arose 
the peculiar aversion with which men 
regard all kinds of reptiles.” 

“The deuce you have not!” cried 
I, still retreating from Oken and her 
odious pet. “The aversion is not 
very dificult to account for. For my 
part, I abhor the creatures.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Ernestine, angrily ; 
“you are but a counterfeit natu- 
ralist.” And thereupon she slapped 
me across the face with the snake. I 
could not restrain a cry of horror and 
disgust. Then she returned to her 
seat, and put the vermin into its 
basket. 

In my estimation the counsellor’s 
third daughter had now fallen into 
the same category with her sisters. 
Frager, who saw that I was unable 
to conquer my innate horror of snakes, 
had ordered his daughter to discon- 
tinue her unseemly jest ; but the poor 
old gentleman’s authority was. evi- 
dently at a discount that day, and 
Oken, with diabolical malignity, had 
continued to torture me until the per- 
spiration rolled off my forehead. 

*Now may Old Nick fly away 
with all three of you,” said I to my- 
self, as I passed my handkerchief 
across my dank brow. “You have 
seen the last of me at Wiesenthal. 
At daybreak I pack up my traps and 
leave this place of torment, worse 
than a cell of the inquisition, or a 
dungeon in Front de Beeuf’s Castle. 
A nice place to come a-wooing!— 
snakes, bullets, and tooth-drawing !— 
pleasant welcome for a suitor!” 

_ The evening wore a away. 
Miss Oken, having ascertained that I 
was no naturalist, adopted her sisters’ 
system, and treated me with profound 
contempt; in fact, she hardly seemed 
aware of my presence. For my part, 
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the sympathy with which she had 
at first inspired me had completely 
vanished. Frager was quite put out 
by the change in his daughter’s de- 
meanour, and of course cast the blame 
of it on me. “I should never have 
thought,” he said, “that you would 
be so alarmed by a little harmless 
snake.” ‘a 

“Who could have supposed it!” 
cried Ernestine, applauding her father’s 
words. “We are different sort of 
people here.” 

“Tt is impossible to change one’s 
nature,” I replied. 

“Nature!” repeated Ernestine ; 
“what do you know about nature? 
For Heaven's sake hold your tongue.” 

This was really too rude. I was on 
the point of making a sharp reply, 
when I saw Oken extend her hand 
towards the reptile’s cage. I kept 
silence, and prepared for flight. 

Never have I passed two more irk- 
some hours than those that elapsed 
before bedtime came. The counsellor 
proposed a cigar. I caught at the 
idea. With a glowing havannah in 
my mouth, I felt as if I should be safer 
from the assaults of that cobra de 
capello, or whatever else it was, that 
Oken kept beside her, like a grey- 
hound in leash, ready to let slip upon 
her game. I vowed to myself to 
smoke the beast to death if possible. 
Again I was to be balked. 

“ Bless me, papa!” cried the natu- 
ralist, “you forget that my pet can- 
not bear smoke. Can you?” she said, 
raising, to my infinite alarm, the lid 
of the snake-inhabited hamper. 

“True, my dear,” placidly replied 
her father, “I did not think of it ;” 
and, turning to me, “ Excuse, me, my 
dear friend,’”’ he added, “ but the little 
animal really cannot endure tobacco.” 

It is bad enough to be henpecked, 
but to be chickpecked, to be the slave 
of three daughters, and they 
of the devil, appeared to me the lowest 
depth of human degradation. So, be- 
cause a wretched viper objected to the 
fragrant vapour of a cigar, I was to be 
deprived of mf after-supper smoke. 
For a moment my impulse was to kick 
the counsellor, jump upon the basket, 
and bolt from the house; but calmer 
thoughts succeeded, and I sat resign- 
ed, merely secretly wishing that Oken 
and the snake were sitting téle-d-téte 
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in a Libyan desert or a Louisiana 
swamp, and that I was a hundred 
leagues from Wiesenthal. I had 
suffered so much all day that my 
moral energy was completely gone. 
I was overwhelmed by the rapid suc- 
cession of unpleasant events. I started 
at every noise, expecting to see Nim- 
rod or Dieffenbach, or both of them, 
enter the room and perpetrate some 
fresh assault upon me. Nimrod would 
of course begin snuffing the candles 
with pistol-balls; and Dieffenbach, 
as soon as she observed my state of 
nervous excitement, would insist upon 
blisters and mustard-plasters, and per- 
haps upon a little more phlebotomy. 
Hitherto I had had but one sister at 
a time to deal with. But if they formed 
a triple alliance, and set upon me in 
concert, I was lost, without hope of 
rescue. Fortunately neither of the 
elder sisters made their appearance, 
and at last the youngest, to my great 
relief, took up her basket and de- 
parted. No sooner was she gone 
than Frager, according to his custom, 
tried to remove the disagreeable im- 
pression she had made upon me. One 
_ got accustomed in time, he said, to 

her strange tastes and stranger pets, 
and when once she was married she 
would give up her researches in na- 
tural history, and settle down into an 
excellent wife. I was quite sick of 
the simple old creature’s infatuation 
and apologies, and begged to be al- 
lowed to go to bed. 

“ At last,” said I to my self, on find- 
ing myself alone in my room, “I 
shall have a little repose after the 
heat and burthen of the day, after all 
my dangers and adventures.” So tired 
was I that I immediately undressed, 
blew out the lights, and sought my 
bed. Pulling back the clothes, I 
stepped in, and much more hastily 
jumped out again. I had come upon 
some hard substance which moved 
between the sheets. If I was not 
greatly mistaken, it was a live tor- 
toise. Whilst I deliberated whether 
T should cry murder, sleep on the 
sofa, or dress and Teave the house, 
something bit my great toe with such 
violence that I actually yelled with 
agony. A gigantic crawfish clung 


to my foot. I kicked about in so 
desperate a manner that I at last 
shook the creature off, and I heard it 
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go with a crack against the wall. I 
fledjto the sofa. A horrible thought 
assailed me. Whatif Frager, through 
absence of mind, had ushered me into 
Oken’s museum and menagerie. This 
appeared to me the more probable 
that on all sides I heard strange 
sounds, as if numerous creatures were 
crawling, trotting, singing, and hum- 
ming around me. Something flew up 
to me with a buzz and a bounce, and 
caught in my hair. I clutched at it, 
and shuddered as I found in my grasp 
a beetle as big as a sparrow. I dashed 
it furiously from me, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing it smash against 
some hard substance. Scarcely was 
I rid of the beetle when I was bitten 
sharply in the calf of the leg. I put 
down my hand, but the creature had 
done his work and gone, leaving a 
severe smarting and irritation. I 
know not whether it was he or one of 
his friends who the next instant made 
an onslaught upon my ankle. I be- 
gan to hunt about for the match-box, 
that I might at least see my enemies. 
I sought in vain, and was quite un- 
able to conjecture the nature of the 
monsters that, during my search, 
pinched, bit, and stung, and assailed 
me in every conceivable manner. 
Once or twice I trod with my bare 
foot on hideous reptiles, whose cold 
slimy touch made me leap into the 
air. My capers would doubtless have 
diverted any who saw them, but to 
me it was no laughing matter. No 
martyr of ancient times or victim of 
the vehm-gericht ever suffered more 
than I did in that chamber of horrors. 
The monsters that congregate on the 
bottom of the sea can hardly surpass 
in variety the inmates of that room. 
The darkness and my excited imagi- 
nation further embellished them. Pre- 
sently I heard a hiss. “A snake, by 
all that’s horrible!” said I to myself, 
“about to coil round and devour me.” 
And I set up such an infernal clamour, 
shouting and cursing, like Ajax when 
wounded, that I must have been aud- 
ible half a mile round the house. To 
add to the turmoil, in my eagerness 
to escape from something which I 
heard coming after me with a sort of 
clappering noise, I upset the table. 
Several large boxes which stood upon 
it were opened by the fall, and I im- 
mediately perceived a great increase 
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of animation around me. I continued 
to storm like a lunatic. It was all 
one to me whether anybody in the 
house slept or not. The awful row I 
kept up at last roused the counsellor, 
who made his appearance in his dress- 
ing-gown, candle inhand. Heat once 
saw the cause of the disturbance. 

“Hang the girl!” he cried; “she 
will soon fill the whole house with her 
zoological collection.” 

I put myself in mind of pictures I 
had seen of Adam on the sixth day of 
the creation, surrounded by all man- 
ner of beasts and creeping things. 
Frager led the way to another room, 
which as yet was not invaded by 
Oken’s vermin. 

“You have nothing to fear here,” 
said my host; and added, true to his 
system of making the best of every- 
thing, “ you will sleep all the better 
for your little misfortunes.” 

“Heaven grant it!” sighed I, and 
thought that I should have slept quite 
well enough without them. After 
searching the whole room, under the 
bed, in the draws and closets, and 
satisfying myself that no specimens of 
natural history, either alive or dead, 
were there, I again got between the 
sheets—this time without encounter- 
ing a tortoise, but not the less deter- 
mined to fly Wiesenthal at cockcrow. 
With this wholesome resolve I stretch- 
ed myself out and went to sleep, as I 
presume the tortoise did in the bed 
originally destined for me. 

Scarce had Aurora, with her rosy fingers, 


— the hill-tops and bathed the plain in 
ew, 


when I was afoot and packing. Whilst 
thus occupied, I reflected that, under 
all the circumstances, French leave 
was decidedly the best leave for me 
to take, otherwise I should have a 
Ee fight with Frager, who would 

ver let me depart. When I halted 
for the night, I would write him a let- 
ter, telling him that, with the best 
will in the world, I had been unable 
longer to endure the eccentricities of 
his charming daughters. I would put 
it to him as gently as possible, so as 
not to hurt his feelings ; and I felt sure 
that when he reflected on all I had gone 
through under his roof, he would not 
feel surprised at my abrupt departure. 
Nor could my uncle blame me, when 
I told him o: my tribulations, and re- 
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lated the conduct of the three mad 
women. 

Whilst pondering all these things, I 
completed my packing. I made sure 
that nobody would be stirring in the 
house at that early hour, and at any 
rate that the ladies would be deep 
in their feather-beds. I was deliberat- 
ing whether I should bravely shoulder 
my portmanteau or leave it to be sent 
after me, when the door burst open, 
and to my immense consternation, in 
strode Nimrod, a braee of duelling 
pistols in her hand. 

“Merciful heavens!” said I to my- 
self, “torture begins again. It must 
be owned that these amiable demons 
go to work early.” 

Without salutation or ceremony 
Nimrod strode up to me. 

“Your conduct last night,” she 
said, “ your ill-treatment of my sis- 
ter’s property, and barbarity to several 
of her pets, are an insult to the family 
and demand atonement. I have taken 
the business into my hands. We will 
exchange shots,” 

“Are you out of your mind?” cried 
I impatiently. 

“You will soon see that,” replied 
Louisa, coldly and decidedly. “ An- 
swer me. Is it you who broke the 
claw of that rare specimen of the lob- 
ster tribe? Is it you who threw the 
horned beetle with such violence 
against the wall that the poor crea- 
ture is still unable to walk or fly? 
And are you the delinquent who up- 
set the cases in which colonies of 
spiders, earwigs, and centipedes had 
long led a tranquil and happy life? 
Do you confess ail these offences ?” 

My politeness was clean gone. I 
had come to consider Nimrod as a 
man, and should as soon have thought 
of putting on white kid gloves to sad- 
dle a horse, as of using towards her 
that subdued tone and those guarded 
expressions one unusually adopts with 
the gentler sex. 

“ May the devil fly away with the 
whole brood!” cried I, perfectly ex- 
asperated at being called to account 
for my defence against the menagerie. 

“Follow me, sir,” said Louisa; 
“such expressions as these can be 
washed out only with blood. Come, 
sir !” 

“ Nonsense!” I replied; “I do not 
fight duels with young ladies.” 
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“Ha!” cried Nimrod, stepping up 
close to me, with raised pistol and an 
unwholesome sparkle in her eye; 
“ Nonesense, did you say? Afraid, I 
suppose. But it won’t do. Follow 
me, sir.” 

“T tell you again that I will not. 
How can I answer to God and my 
conscience for having levelled a pistol 
at you ?” 

“Need not to level it without you 
choose. Fire in the air. I am the 
aggrieved party and will fire at you.” 

“A thousand thanks.” 

“ For the last time I ask if you will 
follow me? If not, I declare you the 
greatest coward that ever trod the 
earth and called himself a man.” 

“ As you please.” 

“Yes, but that is not all. You 
shall carry away a mark that will re- 


mind you, your life long, of your con- ‘ 


duct this day. 

“A mark,” said I to myself; “ what 
does the assassin mean? She is 
capable of any crime.” And I con- 
fess I felt uneasy. Louisa came 
nearer and nearer, her pistol raised, 
her countenance threatening. In her 
eye there was something deadly and 
alarming. I began to retreat. As I 
drew back, she advanced, taking step 
for step with me, her pistol aimed at 
my head, her finger, as it seemed to 
me, actually pressing the trigger. I 
could bear it no longer. ss 

“ Fiend!” I exclaimed, “ for Hea- 
ven’s sake leave me in peace. I am 
about to quit this inhospitable house.” 

“You are going away?” cried Lou- 
isa, in a strangely joyful tone, and 
sinking the muzzle of her pistol. 

“T heartily wish I had never come,” 
was my answer; “nor would I but 
for my uncle’s desire.” 

“Speak the truth!” said Louisa, 
resuming her threatening tone. “ It 
was not your uncle’s desire alone, but 
views of your own, that brought you 
to Wiesenthal. You wished to marry 
me or one of my sisters.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, 
“marry you? I should as soon think 
of marrying a Minié rifle. Never 
dreamed of such a thing, I assure you. 
Besides, I am engaged to be married 
already.” 

“What!” cried Louisa, perfectly 
overjoyed. And she threw the pis- 
tol away, and herself almost into my 
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arms. “ What! you are engaged to 
be married? Why did you not say 
so before ?” 

“T was not asked the question,” 
replied I, quite taken aback by the 
sudden embrace and change of mood. 

“You would have saved yourself a 
deal of unpleasantness, poor fellow!” 
continued Louisa, “I would not have 
shot at you, nor would Ernestine have 
tormented you with her snake, nor 
Emily have let your blood and drawn 
your tooth.” 

“T should have been well pleased 
to have been spared the last opera- 
tion,” said I. 

“You would have found us all very 
amiable, good-tempered girls.” 

“T have no doubt of it, since you 

say so; but I really do not under- 
stand—” 
“TJ will explain,” said the trans- 
formed Nimrod, who each moment 
became gentler and more charming. 
“Tt is a secret; but we, too, are en- 
gaged to be married.” 

“All three?” 

“All three. Notwithstanding our 
rather masculine tastes, we are women 
at heart.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“Are you? And surprised, too, 
apparently. Well, never mind; you 
will learn to know’ us better. But 
our father, kind and indulgent though 
he be, is a great deal too practical in 
love matters. He thinks too much 
about what he calls ‘good matches,’ 
and unfortunately the men of our 
choice do not come under that head. 
One is a lieutenant with nothing but 
his pay, the other a clergyman with- 
out a living, the third an artist whose 
pictures nobody buys.” 

‘May I venture to inquire which 
of the three the beautiful Louisa has 
honoured with her preference ?” 

“The clergyman.” & 

“The clergyman!” I repeated, per- 
fectly astonished. 

“You think me rather too wild to 
be a parson’s wife?” 

“Well,” I replied, as her sharp- 
shooting exploits recurred to my mind, 
“A preacher of peace ahd a daring 
sportswoman—” 

“Love levels everything,” returned 
Louisa, with enchanting frankness. 
“ And do you think I cannot be gentle 
when I please ?” 
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“J think that to you nothing is 
impossible.” 

“When it is to pleasure him—no- 
thing !” she answered, with a touch of 
the old Nimrod energy. The next 
instant the woman resumed the as- 
cendant. She cast down her eyes, 
and blushed divinely at the confes- 
sion that had escaped her. ‘Then, 
recovering herself: “Not a word, I 
entreat, to my father of what I 
have told you. He would never for- 
give us. We pray to Heaven day 
and night to improve the circum- 
stances of the men of our choice, for 
whose sake we have already driven 
more than one wooer from Wiesenthal. 
When a danger of that kind ap- 
proaches, we form our plans, and if 
one of us does not succeed in_repel- 
ling it, another surely does. Confess 
whether, even if you had not already 
given away your heart, you would 
have sought one of us as a wife after 
yesterday’s adventures ?” 

“ Not if you had had provinces for 
your dowry,” was my uncivil but 
honest reply. 

““Many thanks,” said Louisa, 
laughing. ‘“ An excellent proof of the 
efficacy of our measures.” 

I now had to tell my new friend 
about my love affairs, and how it 
was that I found myself nearly in the 
same position as herself, since my 
uncle had no idea of my attachment to 
Minnie, the poor widow’s daughter. 
To make a long story short, I was in- 
troduced over again to Dieffenbach, 
who no longer menaced my masti- 
cators, or flourished a lancet, and to 
Oken, now unaccompanied by her 
viper, and I found the three sisters as 
amiable as I the day before had 
thought them detestable. I was 
obliged to promise to remain a few 
days lopger at Wiesenthal. To con- 
firm our alliance, prove my forgive- 
ness, and heap coals of fire upon the 
heads of my tormentors, I volunteered 
to undertake the delicate task of in- 
terceding with the counsellor, and de- 
clared that I would not leave the 
house until he had given his consent 
to his daughters’ marriage with the 
men they preferred. Upon receiving 
this promise, the sisters were near 
killing me with kindness and caresses. 
It was no small thing I had pledged 
myself to perform, but, thus encourag- 
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ed, I felt myself equal to any dif- 
ficulty. We held a council of war, 
and that same day the siege began. 
I worked hard in the trenches, was 
repeatedly under fire, and had to 
repel several smart sorties. On the 
first day I made little progress, but, 
encouraged by the imploring looks 
and honied words of the female 
besieging army, I persisted, and held 
my ground. Frager proved an obsti- 
nate old fortress. Fond though he 
was of his daughters, and generally 
indulgent and easy-going, in some 
things he was stubborn as any mule. 
However, on the evening of the 
second day I had opened a breach, 
and on the third I headed the storm- 
ing party. Thereupon the enemy 
hung out the white flag, and asked 
for a day’s trace. This was gragted, 
but a strict blockade was maintained. 
The truce expired, the storming pafty 
again advanced, capitulation enSued, 
and general rejoicings celebrated our 
triumph. 

The betrothal of the three sisters 
was now officially announced, and the 
customary festival was to take place 
in 4 fortnight. I was to be there, and 
to bring Minnie with me. For, as a 
good deed rarely goes unrewarded, 
Frager, my conquered foe, undertook 
to intercede with my uncle and ob- 
tain his consent. And so, after 
another happy day at Wiesenthal, I 
departed, a tooth the poorer than on 
my arrival, but radiant with victory 
and rich in hope. 

It was long since I had seen my 
worthy uncle laugh so heartily as at 
the narration of my adventures with 
the counsellor’s daughters. It put 
him in such a fine humour that 
when Frager, true to his promise, 
made his appearance a day or two 
later, he had much less difficulty than 
I expected in obtaining his consent to 
my union with Minnie. <A fortnight 
afterwards, a happy party was as- 
sembled at Wiesenthal ; I made the ac- 
quaintance of the parson, the dragoon, 
and the painter, and was obliged to 
admit that Nimrod, Dieffenbach, and 
Oken had shown both good taste 
and good judgment in their choice. 
My day’s adventures at Wiesenthal. 
were of tourse again brought upon 
the tapis, and were a source of never- 
ending mirth. The three young men 
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who, indirectly, were the cause of - 
misfortunes, cordially consoled wit 
me. But Dieffenbach, the operator, 
declared (and let this be the moral 
of’ my tale) that the loss of the tooth 
was but a just punishment for going 
to look at other women when I was 
already a plighted and accepted lover ; 
a sentiment in which her sisters and 
Minnie (especially the latter) most 
cordially concurred. 

Before a year was out, there were 
four weddings at Wiesenthal. Since 
then, two more years have elapsed, 
bringing on their wings various 
changes, most of them for the better. 
Although I did not marry exactly as 
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my uncle wished, he did not the less 
make me his partner. Nimrod, en- 
grossed with gentler cares, is no 
longer a sporting character ; much to 
the satisfaction of her husband, who 
has a pleasant country living. Dieffen- 
bach has long since retired from me- 
dical practice, and the dragoon, now a 
captain, is quartered a few miles from 
Wiesenthal. Oken pets a baby in- 
stead of a snake. The painter has 
thrown away his unprofitable palette, 
has taken to agriculture, and lives with 
his father-in-law, whose estate he 
manages. Such are the satisfactory 
results of my “ Courtship under 
Difficulties.” 





ASfareat revolution is taking 
place in the character of our popula- 
tion. For fifty years it has been 
going on rapidly, changing alike the 
— and moral constitution of the 

ritish race. The old preponderance 
of the rural element in our population 
has vanished, and every year the 
nation is becoming more purely urban. 
What such a revolution portends, we 
shall see in the sequel; in the mean 
time, let us express our satisfaction 
that the phenomenon has at length, 
in some measure, attracted public 
attention. The rough-and-ready pro- 
cesses of a season of war doubtless 
engender abuses of a certain kind ; 
but peace is quite as good a shelterer 
of error. Peace and war come by 
turns upon the world, that each may 
make manifest the errors and abuses 
that have grown up under the other: 
No kind of suffering is all loss in 
fact, suffering never fails to be its 
own recompense if we do but learn 
the lessons it is fitted to teach. This 
is true even in the case of individuals, 
who live but their short threescore 

ears and ten; how much more true 
is it of nations, to whose existence as 
free and happy agents nature has 
fixed no term save that imposed by 
their own foolishness. Yes, a New 
Zealander, as it has been fancied, 
may yet stand upon London Bridge, 
and, gazing upon a stagnant stream 
beneath him and a mouldering city 
around, be lost in awe at the 
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wreck of the mightest civilisation 
that ever dominated the world. Yes, 
a foreign foe may yet set his heel upon 
England’s neck, and annex her as a 
tributary isle to his far-spread Con- 
tinental realms. But never will. that 
hour come—never will the Queen of 
the Seas, the parent of half a world’s 
civilisation, thus totter to her fall, 
until her own children have betrayed 
her,—until the British race have lost 
its manliness—have sunk its physical 
and moral vigour in the heated atmo- 
sphere of an over-civilisation and all- 
pervading town-life, and have aban- 
doned the free generous spirit of its 
prime in absorbing desire for the 
mere creature-comforts of existence. 
After forty years of peace, we are 
again at war; we want an army, and 
recruits come in but slowly. We 
cannot even keep our handful of 
militia regiments at half their com- 
lement : and for service abroad, we 
ave been hunting for the last twelve- 
month for foreigners — Germans, 
Italians, Poles, Turks, Americans— 
and have got into all manner of poli- 
tical désagrémens by our desperate 
efforts to procure their services. We 
do not wonder that France should 
have begun to mutter discontent- 
ment at our efforts, and doubts as to 
whether we do not design to shirk 
our part in the war-alliance. During 
the present year, our army in the 
Crimea has not averaged above half 
the strength of the native British 
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troops which Wellington Jed into 
France in 1814; and yet the number 
of males at the military age in this 
country has nearly doubled since then. 
The number of men who ought to be 
capable of bearing arms is in round 
numbers 3,200,000; and yet, after 
two years’ recruiting for as arduous a 
contest as ever Great Britain engaged 
in, our army in the Crimea does not 
exceed 50,000 men! This is a curious 
and certainly startling phenomenon, 
and sundry minor circumstances of a 
similar complexion intensify the un- 
pleasant aspect of affairs. No one 
who has read the Biography of Sir 
John Sinclair by his accomplished 
son, can have forgotten the con- 
duct of that patriotic Scotchman in 
1794, when the national defences were 
the subject of as anxious thought to 
the Government as they are at pre- 
sent,—how he offered Mr. Pitt to set 
the example of raising a regiment on 
his own estate, and to command it 
himself — and how, in seven months’ 
time from the acceptance of his offer, 
the “ Caithness Regiment” passed a 
favourable inspection at Inverness 
before General Monro. “The bat- 
talion,” we are told, “was at first 
600 strong, but Sir John subsequently 
increased the number of his men to 
1000. They were dressed in a hand- 
some Highland uniform; and it was 
noted that nineteen of the officers 
averaged above six feet high.”* A 
thousand stalwart men in a few months 
from estates in barren Caithness! 
How are we fallen! Several Scottish 
counties united fail to produce half 
as many militiamen now.t What is 
the cause of this? Is it the people, 
or the people’s leaders that are failing ? 
Is it the gentry, or their tenantry? 
Alas! where are their tenantry? A 
few big names scattered at long dis- 
tances—that is all we find,— 
“ Rari nantes in gurgite vasto!” 
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The cottars and yeomen— the free 
tillers of the soil, the essence of our 
rural population — are gone; and a 
thin race of hirelings and vagrant 
workers is what we now find in their 
room. 

Several times during the last ten 
years has the Magazine, aided by the 
brilliant pen of Sir A. Alison and the 
earnest contributions of his philan- 
thropic brother, endeavoured to direct 
attention to this change in our popu- 
lation, and to the disastrous results 
which it forebodes to the power 
and wellbeing of the empire. The 
present is a favourable season for 
recurring to the subject. The dif 
ficulty of finding recruits for the 
army is a fact at once so patent, 
so novel, and so startling, that gene- 
ral attention is being drawn to the 
depopulation of our rural districts as 
the prime cause of this difficulty. It 
is so unquestionably,—but the subject 
is of still wider and profounder signi- 
ficance than this; and we gladly avail 
ourselves of the present awakening of 
the public mind, to examine briefly 
into the whole matter, and to set 
forth some evils of the change at pre- 
sent at work in the character of our 
population, other and far more abiding 
than the difficulty of finding soldiers 
for the war. 

A recent slapdash haphazard article 
in the Times, directed against the 
Highland landowners for their “ clear- 
ances,” and the consequent want of 
recruits for Sir Colin’s brigade in the 
Crimea, had the good effect of setting 
people to talk and think of the matter. 
The subject, as we knew would be the 
case, has proved a much graver one 
than people imagined. The Census 
tables have been looked into, and the 
question of the depopulation has been 
looked at from almost every point of 
view,—and what is the result? What 
are the facts now thoroughly esta- 





* This noble corp was disbanded in 1806,—their Colonel taking leave of them in 
front of his house in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh; upon which occasion not a m&n 
was unfit for duty. General Vyse well said that “he had often heard of a regiment 
of 1000 men, but never till then had he seen one.” The greater part of the regiment 
immediately afterwards enlisted in the line for foreign service. 

+ The complement fixed for the militia regiment furnished by the three counties 
of Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Dumfries, is 500 men, and the regiment, though a fine 
one as regards physique, is 100 men short. Most of the other regiments are much 
more deficient ; so that instead of 10,000 men, the Scottish militia at present only 


musters about 4500! 
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blished? ‘We shall not speak of Ire- 
land, where the decrease of a million 
and a half of the rural population is 
too notorious to need remark, and 
gga by causes too exceptional to 

treated as part of that steady re- 
volution upon which we desire to com- 
ment. Let us look merely at Scot- 
land and England, and in the changes 
there observable we shall find ample 
cause for reflection. 

Take the northern half of the king- 
dom first,—and what do we find? One- 
half of the parishes, and two-thirds of 
the area, of Scotland, are decreasing 
im population! The fact, which we 
may well call astounding, is estab- 
lished by the last Census Returns, and 
is acknowledged by all parties to be 
indisputable. Over two-thirds of its 
extent, Scotland has suffered a positive 
diminution in the number of its inha- 
bitants,—a diminution not merely re- 
lative (that is to say, with reference 
to the increase of the population gene- 
rally), but absolute ——the population 
in those parts falling short of the 
amount which it once reached. And 
what deserves to be noticed is, that 
the decrease is unIvERsAL throughout 
the rural districts. The wastes of 
Sutherland, the bleak mountains of 
Argyll, are hardly (if at all) decreas- 
ing faster than the rich straths and 
carses of the Lowlands — than the 
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green hills of the Borders, or the 
Arcadian region of the Ettrick and 
Yarrow. Bonnie Teviotdale with its 
sunny haughs, and the sheltered val- 
ley-land of the bright-runving Tweed, 
exhibit the same phenomena as do the 
bleaker valleys of the Nith and the 
Spey. ‘The Flowers o’ the Forest 
are a’ wede away!” The lament for 
the loss of the bone and sinew of the 
country after the disastrous fight of 
Flodden, may be renewed now with 
still more justice and not less regret, 
War made the first clearance,—Peace 
and false theories. have done the last. 

ar has swept away its thousands, 
but Peace its tens of thousands. The 
so-called “progress of society” is 
sweeping our peasantry from the 
fields. The acres which their fathers 
rented or owned, are now merged in 
the /atifundia that are creeping over 
the country ; and they themselves have 
either emigrated, or gone to swell the 
pauperism and sing into the physical 
degeneracy of the factory-towns. A 
Juggernaut civilisation is crusbing 
them beneath the wheels of its onward 
car. 

It is hardly a century since a re- 
bellion of the Highland Clans sufficed 
to shake the British throne to its 
base,—where is that host of match- 
less soldiers now? We have it on re- 
cord* that in 1745 there were upwards 
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* The following Returns, prepared by the Lord President Forbes of Culloden 
for the information of the Government in 1745 give the number of able-bodied fight- 
ing men the Clans could bring to the field on three days’ notice—(See Brown’s His- 
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of 30,000 able-bodied clansmen in the and who had held the lands not as 
Highlands, fit for home or foreign their own, but in virtue of their office 
service,—every man of them, alike in as chiefs or petty sovereigns, who 
frame and spirit, a warrior. There is ruled over a given district, and ad- 
not a tithe of that number now; and ministered the public affairs of the 
many districts which furnished their clan.” Some of the Highland Chiefs 
500, 700, or 800 soldiers in time of have not been forgetful of this; and 
the wars, are now without a single the late M’Neill of Colonsay, (father 
human being in them but a shepherd of the excellent Lord President of the 
or two anda brace of gamekeepers. Court of Session) once astounded 
Even the Western Isles, now noted some “man of progress’ who was 
‘ only for their poverty, were once a advising him to make clearances, by 
nursery for brave soldiers ;—and it is answering, more emphatically than 
stated that the Island of Skye alone fur- we need here print, that “his people 
nished during the Peninsular War, no had as good a right to the land as 
fewer than 21 lieutenant-generals and“ himself!” ‘The gradual result, how- 
major-generals, 48 lieutenant-colonels, ever, of the introduction of the English 
600 majors, captains, and subalterns, doctrine of property into the High- 
10,000 foot-soldiers, 120 pipers— lands has been, that the lands, in- 
besides 3 persons for the public ser- stead of progressing in fertility un- 
vice, 4 Governors of British colonies, der the care of their hereditary occu- 
1 Governor-General, 1 Chief Baron of piers, have been in a great degree 
England, and 1 Judge of the Supreme thrown out of cultivation. “The 
Court of Scotland. Well might the cottage and the croft have been her- 
clergyman who made the statement* ried to make way for grouse and 
ask if it was credible that a people deer; and, so far as the production of 
who have manifested so much spirit, food is concerned—food available for 
industry, and enterprise, are the su- the ordinary purposes of life—hun- 
indolent race which some, who dreds of thousands of acres that once 
now not the uatoward condition in grew, and supported soldiers second 
which they are now placed, have as- to none who ever stepped, might as 
serted. “He had been a parish- well be sunk in the bottom of the sea. 
minister there,” he said, “for a num- Not only are they not cultivated, but, 
ber of years, and a more loyal, peace- in some cases, they are not even to 
able, patient, and well-disposed class be seen.” ‘To say that the aggregate 
of men were not to be found in her population of the Highlands has not 
Majesty’s dominions, though at pre- decreased, only serves to bring out 
sent they are in the very depths of more forcibly the contrast between 
poverty.” - their past and present condition. The 

Races do not change their cha- men are there, but of what sort? The 
racter in a day ; and if the energy and general population of the kingdom has 
martial spirit of the Highlanders trebled since 1750, but what has been 
have disappeared from view, the the fate of the Highlanders? They 
cause of the phenomenon is to be found have been removed from their glens 
in the untoward change that has been in the interior, where they and their 
imposed upon their outward condi- fathers had lived for centuries, and 
tion. The Highlanders were once, to planted forcibly on the sea-shore, 
all intents and purposes, the property sometimes on as barren spots. as 
of the Clans; but, says Hugh Miller, could be selected. Although naturally 
“by the introduction of the English indisposed to a seafaring life, and 
doctrine of property, the old system without any previous training or ex- 
of customary occupation was entirely perience, they were forced to de- 
superseded, and a new system substi- pend for subsistence on the sea and a 
tuted, which threw vast territories niggard patch of the neighbouring 
Into the absolute control of single in- muir. The only escape from this 
dividuals, who had previously been stern lot has been by Emigration; 
Only the representatives of their tribe, and the consequence is, that the po- 





* The Rev. Alexander M’Gregor, late minister of the Gaelic Church, Edinburgh, 
and now in Inverness, 
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pulation has been riddled, as it were, 
by emigration-agents, — removing the 
strong and able-bodied, and leaving 
behind the weak, the aged, and the 
helpless to famine and destitution. 
“ Battling for years with hunger, cold, 
disease, and discomfort in every 
shape, attributed—right or wrong— 
to the original forcible removal from 
their ancient hearths, who can won- 
der at a pauperised population, at a 
dearth of military spirit, at the ex- 
tinction of the feelings of clanship? 
The population is there; poverty even 
tending to fecundity —not spread, 
however, over the country according 
to the ordinary mode, but gathered in 
patches along the sea-coast — sheep 
and deer being the only denizens of 
the inland straths once gladdened by 
the busy hum of men.” 

“The conversion of small holdings 
into large farms, which ruined Rome, 
has destroyed Scotland,” says the 
French historian Michelet, who has 
learnt froma study of the past that 
military strength and a free rural po- 
pulation are indispensable to the last- 
Ing prosperity of a country. Curious 
signs are still to be seen of the extent 
to which corn-culture was carried 
under the old cottar-system of Scot- 
land. Every one has heard of the 
“Fairy rings” in pasture-ground,— 
those strange markings on turf or 
amidst the heather, which erewhile 
were held to indicate the place where 
fairies in their green mantles had 
been tripping in the pale moonlight. 
These elf-furrows cannot of them- 
selves tell the date at which they were 
first formed—whether they are me- 
morials of a time almost beyond tra- 
dition, and of the enterprising agricul- 
ture of the early Dalriadic ages,— 
neither do they determine explicitly 
the time at which cultivation receded 
from these upland altitudes, but they 
suffice to show how corn was grown 
once on districts now resigned to the 
grouse and the plover. “If the 
parts of Scotland south of the Forth 
were submerged to the depth of 800 
feet, all the wheat-growing districts 
would disappear,—and on the ground 
left uncovered there would be pre- 
sented some patches of barley and 
rye, some pease and potatoes, a large 
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breadth of good oats, and for the sake 
of the sheep, a still greater extent 
of fair turnips; but, perhaps, nine- 
tenths of the dry land would be cover- 
ed with heather, bent, and pasture. 
In the lowest parts of this pasture, 
however, elf-furrows would appear; 
and especially on the sides of the 
hopes—-i.e., valleys having only one 
end, the other being lost as they rise 
up amongst the hills. Many south- 
country sheep-farms retain this word 
in the names by which they are dis- 
tinguished,—such as Charlieshope, 
and Blackhope. The 
marks of former culture observable in 
these districts may tell the time when 
the outfield and infield system of cul- 
ture prevailed, and also of the time 
when, by the enlargement of farms, a 
sufficiency of ground for culture was 
found in the infields, or lower part of 
the hopes, and the outfields were 
allowed to revert into permanent pas- 
turage. Many portions of inferior 
soil went out of culture in this way, 
when the prices of grain had fallen 
after Waterloo.”* In the Highland 
districts these elf-furrows sometimes 
occupy positions so bare and exposed 
as to render it evident that sheltering 
forests must in former times have risen 
still higher on the hill-sides; and in 
so far as these woods have disappear- 
ed, cultivation cannot now be carried 
so high up as formerly, unless the 
woods be replaced. Nevertheless it 
is the abolition of the rights founded 
on the old Scottish system of “ cus- 
tomary tenure,” that has been the 
main agent of destruction, by sweep- 
ing away the small fertile crofts, and 
merging them into estates which 
bear too much the character of vast 
solitudes. 

Sheep and black cattle may be 
more remunerative to the large High- 
land farmer of the present day than 
corn; but itis still to be desired that 
corn-culture were restored to some 
parts of the Highland glens, so that 
the independent race of Highland 
crofters may not altogether disap: 

ear. It is stated by Mr. M’Intosh 
in his Book of the Garden, that 
the —_ the apricot, and many of 
our finest apples and pears, ripen in 
some parts of Ross-shire better than 





* Quoted from an article on “ Elf-furrows” in the Perthshire Courier. 
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they do in many districts of North- 
umberland, even at the same height 
above the sea; and it may safely be 
concluded that the lowness of the 
cultivated zone in the West High- 
lands, confined as it is: to a few crofts 
near the sea-shore, is caused by some- 
thing else than distance from the 
equator. Some proprietors are re- 
storing the plantations that formerly 
sheltered the face of the country. 
Let them restore also the inducements 
to pains-taking industry which former- 
ly lent vigour to the peasant’s arm as 
he worked in his little field, and they 
will render no light service to their 
country. Without a proportion of 
small farms in the Highlands, the 
shepherds, the ploughmen, and the la- 
bourers can never rise above the rank 
of servants,—there will be no induce- 
ment for them to save money for the 
purpose of stocking a small “ haddin” 
of their own, in their old days; and 
as men have already disappeared be- 
fore feathered and four-footed game, 
so will the ancient feeling of Highland 
independence vanish before rapidly 
increasing poor-rates. To show (if 
roof be needed) that we advocate no 
impracticable scheme, and to pay a 
tribute where tribute is richly due, 
let us select a few sentences from a 
letter from Mr. Dempster of Skibo, 
which lately appeared in the news- 
papers,—and let it be remembered 
that the estates of this painstaking 
and patriotic proprietor lie in the 
most northerly part of Scotland. 
Opposing the system of enlarging 
farms to the exclusion of all small 
ones, he says :-— 


Age “A part of my own estate 
in Sutherland is held by a tenantry pay- 
ing from five pounds a-year, and even less, 
to fifteen. These families have in many 
cases been on the estate for generations ; 
they live in very considerable comfort, as 
is testified by their annual purchases of 
groceries, broadcloth, and the like; they 
pay with average punctuality rents which 
though moderate, are not much less than 
large farms would yield, after allowing 
for the cost of a superior style of build- 
ings; and they are, I say it most positive- 
ly, industrious and sober. Would it be 
right in me to remove these hundred 
families for no reason than that their 
numbers are distasteful to some politico- 
economist or statistician ?—or because he 
would tell me that, after maintaining 
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themselves,. they cannot contribute much 
to the general food-resources of the 
empire? That they do not fulfil this 
last requirement is true; but I maintain 
that they contribute very largely to the 
prosperity of the neighbouring towns 
and villages, and through these to that 
of many other classes. 

‘‘A gain, the condition of mere labourers 
—let noble lords and mechanics’ institutes 
do their best—is still one from which these 
useful individuals may well hope, by fru- 
gality and exertion, to rise to something 
better; and to what can they look but 
to the occupancy and improvement of a 
small farm ?—and why should this re- 
source be closed to them, and to many 
other humble and contented citizens, to 
whom a lease of ten acres of tolerable 
land—even though hitherto uncultivated 
—is a perfect heaven of happiness, if not 
of rest, for the remainder of their lives? 
I hold that a gradation of ranks, even 
among the industrious classes, is essential 
to a thriving and improving commu- 
nity. It is true that care should be 
taken to prevent these small farms being 
still farther reduced. And I readily 
admit that I take advantage myself of 
opportunities as they rise, to enlarge 
these little farms where the juxtaposition 
of a thriving and an unthriving tenant 
seems to invite me to do so; and I have 
also removed tenants, though generally 
only from one part of the estate to an- 
other, where their chance location stood 
in the way of well-considered plans of 
tillage or planting. To be deterred from 
doing this would be to surrender the 
rights and to abdicate the duties of pro- 
perty; and had I yielded to abuse or 
clamour in one or two cases such as I 
have named, I should never have been 
able to create those woods which have so 
much added to the beauty of the district, 
and, let me add, to the convenience of the 
inhabitants, as well as to the income of 
the owner. 

“Any person doubting these state- 
ments may easily verify them by looking 
at the tenantry I have named. He will 
find them growing turnips and using 
lime; and if their surplus labour is often 
employed elsewhere, its produce returns 
home with themselves. While this is the 
condition of so many respectable and com- 
fortable people, it will require better 
argument than any I have yet heard to 
induce me to reverse the system on which 
I have all my life acted; and I earnestly 
hope that such will be the resolution of 
the owners of estates in this part of Scot- 
land generally.” 


But it is not the Highlands only 
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that have been depopulated. The dim- 
inution of the rural population is al- 
most as great in the Lowlands. In the 
five Highland counties of Argyll, In- 
verness, Perth, Ross, and Sutherland, 
156 out of their 211 parishes show an 
actual decrease,—a proportion one- 
fourth greater than that exhibited by 
the country generally ; and in the rural 
districts of Sutherland there is only 
one person to each 59 acres,—being the 
thinnest population in Scotland. But 
even in the most fertile of the mainly 
agricultural counties of the Lowlands, 
more than a half of the parishes are 
decreasing in population. Excluding in 
both cases the town-population, so as 
to get at the state of the rural territo- 
ry, we find that the population to the 
square mile in the shires of Selkirk, 
Peebles, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries, 
is only a shade less sparse than it is in 
Inverness, Ross, Argyll, and Perth ; 
and the population of the bleak isles 
of Lewis and Skye is nearly three 
times greater in proportion to their 
extent than that of the infinitely more 
fertile Selkirkshire! M. Michelet’s 
statement, it will thus be seen, is no 
exaggeration. False theories, and the 
consequent sweeping away of small 
holdings, is ruining, not merely the 
Highlands, but the best districts of 
Scotland. “ With the extension of 
sheep-farming,” says a writer, detail- 
ing the successive steps in the work 
of depopulation, “much land in the 
Border counties employed in raising 
inferior grain was thrown into pasture. 
Small farms at the same time were 
swallowed up in large ones. On each 
farm, however, there was almost 
always found a resident tenant; shep- 
herds, labourers, cotters, were scatter- 
ed in fair proportions throughout the 
district. Other changes, however, 
occurred. Farms were added to 
farms already too large; labour, ex- 
cept what was indispensable to tend- 
ing the flocks, was altogether dis- 
pensed with; population was dis- 
couraged ; houses unlet, became ruin- 
ous and disappeared.” In the High- 
lands, difference of language presented 
for a while a formidable barrier to 
emigration, but in the Border counties 
no such obstacles existed. Educated, 
enterprising, and self-reliant, the Bor- 
der peasants began to quit as the field 
of exertion became narrowed Resi- 
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dent tenants in those pastoral districts 
became the exception, and Emigration 
set in on so enormous a scale as to 
drain the very life-blood from the 
country. 

Turn to England, and we find the 
same sad spectacle. Between 1831 
and 1841 not a single county (though 
many parishes) showed a decrease of 
population; but in the ten years 
which followed—namely, from 1841 
to 51—as we learn from the last 
Census, no fewer than twenty-seven 
entire counties have undergone a di- 
minution! If the abolition of the old 
age of customary occupation paved 
the way for the Highland “ clear- 
ances,” the enclosure of the commons 
has not been without a similar, though 
lesser, effect upon the rural population 
of England. “ Both measures,” says 
Hugh Miller, “had essentially the 
same result in one respect,—essential- 
ly a different result in another. They 
both left a country population com- 
posed of a very small number of great 
landed proprietors, surrounded by a 
dependent and almost subject tenantry, 
outside of which remained the mass 
of those who live by labour alone,— 
who have been cast loose from all in- 
terest in the soil, and who are regard- 
ed as machines for the execution of 
work.” In England, it is true, the en- 
closure of the commons brought these 
lands into cultivation,—unlike the eor- 
responding measure in the Highlands, 
which threw the lands out of cultiva- 
tion. “Still, even supposing that the 
produce after the enclosure was five or 
ten times greater than before, it was 
more advantageous to the peasantry, 
(that is, to the great body of the rural 
population) to have only the fifth or 
the tenth as their own, than to be de- 
prived of it altogether, and to see ten 
times the produce passing into the 
hands of the great landlords and great 
agriculturists. The landlords and far- 
mers acquired wealth, the peasants 
went on the parish, and were support- 
ed by the parish rates.” Besides the 
decline in the numbers of the English 
peasantry, there has, we regret to 
say, been a simultaneous lagging be- 
hind in their comforts and condition. 
Take the case of Lincolnshire,—the 
best-cultivated district in England, 
and the very paradise of the agri- 
cultural labourer. Comparing the 
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rate of wages and price of provisions 
in that county in 1797-8-9, the period 
over which Arthur Young’s report ex- 
tends, with those current in 1849, when 
Mr. Clarke’s prize-essay on the farming 
of Lincolnshire was written, we find 
that. the labourer’s command over 
the necessaries of life has remain- 
ed stationary, if not retrograded, 
while the rental of the country has in- 
creased 87 per cent! Thus the only 
parties benefited by the improvements 
in farming and general progress of the 
county have been the landlords and 
tenants, while the farm-labourers are 
no better off than they were half-a- 
century ago. Can we wonder that 
our rural population should emigrate, 
when they thus find themselves sta- 
tionary in comfort, while not only 
their employers, but every other class 
of the community around them, have 
immensely improved ? 

With the help of Mr. Clarke’s prize- 
essay, and Mr. Young’s report, let us 
look a little closer into the condition 
of Lincolnshire now and at the close 
of last century. In 1799, Mr. Young 
spoke of Lincolnshire as the county 
in which wages were higher than in 
any other part of the kingdom, poor- 
rates lower, and able-bodied paupers 
fewer. And he thus writes of the 
condition of the labourer : “It is im- 
possible to speak too highly of the 
cottage-system of Lincolnshire, where 
land, gardens, cows, and pigs are so 
generally in the hands of the poor. 
On views of humanity and benevo- 
lence, it is gratifying to see that class 
of the people comfortable, upon whom 
all others depend. Wherever that 
system is found, poor-rates are low. 
And another object yet more impor- 
tant is, the attachment men must in- 
evitably feel to their country when 
they participate in its prosperity.” 

Here are the same “small hold- 
ings” whose disappearance we have 
recorded in the case of Scotland,—we 
have likewise to record their disap- 
pearance in England. In 1800-1, 
Mr. Gourlay (as we learn from the 
Annals of Agriculture), visited forty 
villages chiefly in Lincolnshire, ave- 
raging 326 inhabitants, or sixty-five 
families each, and in each he found at 
least fifteen cottagers (or every fourth 
family) keeping cows, and occupying 
on the average 6} acres. “At the 
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resent time,” says Mr. Clarke, writ- 
ing in 1849, “gardens are very gene- 
rally attached to the cottages; but 
the six acres of ground have been 
much curtailed, and the cows are com- 
paratively rare.” Mr. Gourlay tells 
us that in those parishes where the 
cottagers had a croft and cows, the 
poor-rates averaged 1s. 54d. in the 
pound; while in those where there 
were few or no crofts and cows, they 
were four times as much, or 5s, 11d. ; 
and he gave, moreover, a table show- 
ing that the poor-rates increased in 
exact proportion as the number of 
cottagers keeping cows diminished. 
In several articles on this subject 
in the Mark Lane Express, a return 
to the cottage-system is very strongly 
advocated. Speaking of the English 
farm-labourer, that journal says :— 

“The clearing system has deprived him 
of a home; he has rarely a cow, and, in- 
stead of a warm supper, he eats dry 
bread, after the fashion of some counties 
where wages are low, or bolts raw bacon 
with it, after the fashion of others where 
they are high. The amended Law of Set- 
tlement will restore that home of which 
the ‘clearing-system’ has deprived him, 
and by so depriving him has greatly con- 
tributed to drive him to the beer-shop. He 
who trudges, daily, miles enough to con- 
stitute of itself'a day’s work, between the 
farm on which he toils and the town or 
village where he ‘bides’—for one of 
this class well knew the distinction be- 
tween biding and living—must not be 
judged too harshly if he seeks in beer, 
rather than in wholesome food, a stimu- 
lus to his flagging spirits and exhausted 
strength. The fault is with those who 
pulled down his cottage; and sent him 
within the reach of temptation. A Union- 
rating will correct this evil, and will 
cause dwellings for the labourer to arise 
on the farm at which he works, with 
gardens attached, with which to amuse 
his leisure hours. And the farmer will 
in time find it his interest to adopt 
the northern system, which we have so 
frequently recommended, of keeping a 
cow for him. 

In every district, whether wages be 
paid by the year in kind, or by the 
week in money, a number of cottages 
with five or six acres of land attached, 
are desirable, as a source whence occa- 
sicnal labour may be derived for that 
work which is now performed by ittn- 
erants, or by residents who are merci- 
lessly dismissed to the parish when the 
busy season is over. They are desir- 
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able also as an humble kind of indepen- 
dence, to which the labourer may hope to 
raise himself; but the keeping of cows 
by the population who labour on large 
farms, will, in the present state of things, 
be more generally and easily effected, by 
making the keep of a cow on the land of 
the farmer part of their wages.” 


With these striking facts before us 
in England and Scotland, we need not 
go to Ireland, and point to the alto- 
gether unparalleled flight of a million 
and a-half of the peasantry from its 
unhafpy shores, That Exodus was 
a reaction from the former abnormal 
social condition of Ireland, where ab- 
senteeism and a dozen cther baneful 
influences had given birth to a state 
of things without a parallel in the 
civilised world. But we must caution 
Trish landlords against the natural 
mistake of now flying to the other 
extreme; and, with all deference to 
young Lord Stanley, we agree with 
Mr. Dempster of Skibo in thinking that 
it would be a very great evil indeed 
were the system of enlarging farms, 
which his lordship inculcates, to be 
allowed to extirpate the small hold- 
ings, and inflict on Ireland that undue 
thinning of the rural population which 
it has already accomplished in Scot- 
land and England. 

Such, then, are the facts of this 
depopulation of our rural districts,— 
facts carefully collected, and, we be- 
lieve, most impartially stated. Let 
us consider their import. Firstly, it 
is manifest that an entire change 18 
taking place in the relations of the 
British people to the British soil. 
Instead of several millions of our 
people having a share or direct inte- 
rest in the soil of their country—as 
would have been the case had small 
properties and the cottage-system con- 
tinued until now,—the number of pro- 
prietors is dwindling down toa handful, 
and the tenants, owing to the enlarge- 
ment of farms, are undergoing a-corre- 
sponding diminution. This separation 
of them from the soil, takes away the 
independent spirit which used to char- 
acterise our rural population, and also 
raises an insurmountable barrier to 
their rising in the social scale,—conse- 
quences in some respects unjust, and 
in every respect to be.regretted. Nor, 
to our mind, is. the position of our 
landed proprietors improved by this 
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change. To judge of the real charac- 
ter of a change, you must consider the 
future as well as the present ; and, to 
one thus calmly considering the matter, 
the question suggests itself—though 
their estates are enlarging, is the posi- 
tion of our proprietors so secure? Are 
they not like mountains scarping away 
their own base,—inverted pyramids 
trying upon how small a support they 
can stand? Any system that severs 
the landed proprietors of a country 
from the direct sympathy of, founded 
upon a community of interest with, the 
rural population, will be viewed as- 
kance by the patriot who. loves his 
country, and by the philosopher who 
foresees the future. A landed aristo- 
cracy need not trust its rights and 
privileges to the guardianship of the 
towns,—yet our people are becoming 
every year more urban; it must ever 
rest mainly on the rural population, yet 
these we are yearly sweeping away. 
Thus there is a present social de- 
terioration and a future political dan- 
ger in the change now at work in our 
rural districts Secondly, there is a 
physical deterioration taking pla 
among our people. We need not say 
that rural life and rural labour in all 
countries produce the healthiest and 
most robust portion of the people. 
That is beyond question, But look 
at the manufacturing towns into which 
so large a portion of our peasantry 
have of late years been compelled to 
seek refuge. Stand on Glasgow 
Bridge at two o’clock, and in the 
crowds of artisans and factory work- 
ers that hurry past you, see how 
weak is the physique, how de- 
generate the type of the British race. 
The descendants of many a stalwart 
ploughman—of peasants driven from 
the fields in their old age—pass you 
by; yet where now the brawny limb, 
the stalwart frame, the honest look 
of single-mindedness and contentment 
that marks the British peasant? Go 
to Manchester, and a far worse spec- 
tacle presents itself. Those thin sharp 
faces, old before their time, joined to 
limbs that look shrunk beneath their 
covering clothes, tell of unhealthy 
labour too early begun,—of a vitiated 
temperament, that. will have vicious 
stimulants,—and in many cases of 
an imbittered nature that sees no 
hope of rising in the world, and rushes 
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madly apd despairingly into “ strikes” 
against their masters, or conspiracies 

inst the Government. Early mar- 
riages, a quick one-sided develop- 
ment, and premature decay,—that is 
their lot; each generation breeding 
one still more degenerate. Hume 
reckoned it one of the advantages of 
manufactures that they maintain a 
surplus population which can be 
drafted into the army in times of 
war,—an idea which must horrify 
Messrs. Bright and Cobden; but manu- 
factures a century ago were very dif- 
ferent from what they ‘are now, and a 
glance at the mill!-workers of to-day 
would have made the Scottish philo- 
sopher revise his somewhat incon- 
siderate opinion. Look. at the mor- 
tality-tables for our great manufac- 
turing towns, and see how fearfully 
their rate of deaths rises above the 
average mortality of the country. 
Nothing but the influx of peasant- 
families from the surrounding districts 
prevents these factory-cities from de- 
vouring themselves—from extinguish- 
ing their own population. They are 
useful—very useful,—and in time we 
hope means may be found to lessen the 
rate of mortality which there prevails. 
But not even a millennial Manchester, 
Glasgow, or Birmingham would pro- 
duee anything like so healthy-condi- 
tioned a race as our rural population ; 
and at present, with all their useful- 
ness in other respects, these huge 
centres of manufacturing industry act 
upon the population simply as vast 
machines for lowering the physical, 
and in many respects also the moral 
tone of our population,—Moloch- 
temples ever attracting fresh crowds 
of victims,—furnaces burning out 
the stamina of the British nation. 
Again we say, we do not overlook 
the national benefits accruing from 
these vast marts of industry,—they 
tend to accumulate capital, by 
which the country at large is be- 
nefited. But it is not less certain a 
fact that this wealth is coined out of 
the sacrificed health and strength of 
our labouring-classes,—and that into 
these marts our peasantry are yearly 
being more and more from 
the healthy fields, in consequence of 
the ties which have so long attached 
them to the soil being more and more 
sundered or extinguished. 
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From this physical deterioration 
and moral enfeeblement of our people 
necessarily ensues @ decline in their 
military character, and in the war- 
It is nos 
merely that physical robustness dimi- 
nishes in an urban and especially ma- 
nufacturing population, but moral 
robustness tends likewise to disap- 
pear. And this from no fault on the 
part of the factory-workers and even 
shopkeeping classes of our towns. 
Even where the physical health re- 
mains good, the habits of a town- 
population—so founded upon indul- 
gences compared with the simplicity 
and open-air life of the country—ren- 
der them adverse to engage in the rude 
life of camps, and undergo the hard- 
ships of actual campaigining. The 
history of all nations testifies to the 
superior fitness of a rural to an urban 
population for the career of arms. It 
was the cotters of the Campagna— 
the: five-acre men—the sturdy tillers 
of the pente jugera—that formed the 
bone and sinew of the Roman armies; 
and with their disappearance—with 
the spread of large properties and the 
gradual absorption of the rural popu- 
lation into the towns, the proud Eagles 
drooped, and the barbaric hordes of 
the North, slaughtered with ease a 
hundred times as long as Rome had 
soldiers, broke in unopposed into the 
desert fields of Italy. Who but pea- 
sants have won the most striking vie- 
tories of modern Europe? It was the 
hardy peasant-proprietors of Switzer- 
land, fighting for their free homes, 
that again and again overthrew the 


‘chivalry of Austria and the bold 


lances of Burgundy. It was not 
the mountains, but the healthy life 
and independent proprietorship of 
the people, that made the Tyrol so 
long an impregnable country to the 
French. And who was it that won 
Crecy, and Agincourt, and Poitiers, 
but the free yeomen of England,— 
the race of small proprietors, whose 
bold hearts and stout arms made 
their country redoubtable abroad, and 
whose rustic abundance and cheerful 
hearts then made England what it 
was, “merry England!” England 
then beat the world with her bow- 
men, for no other country at that 
time possessed the class from which 
such stout “experts” could be drawn. 
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The softening of the feudal system in 
England centuries before any such 
relaxation took place on the Conti- 
nent, allowed of the growth of those 
peasant-proprietors ; and so we got the 
start of modern Europe in this mat- 
ter, and in a hundred ways reaped the 
benefit. But now England has aban- 
doned the position. Having been 
first up, she is now resolved to be 
first down. The present aspect of these 
Islands in relation to the rest of Europe 
is not a pleasant ofe as regards the 
future. The eastern half of Europe 
(namely Russia), still thralled by a 
gigantic feudalism, has not yet 
reached the era. of small holders and 
peasant-proprietors, but will reach 
it;—Germany has entered it,—France 
is fully in it,—Britain is past il. 

A vast town-life looms in the dis- 
tance, and threatens to obscure the 
future of England. And it will ob- 
secure it, unless, by one of those happy 
reactions so frequent in free States, 
we turn the current on which we are 
floating onwards into another channel. 
The course which things are taking 
with us is quite a natural one,— 
and hence its danger. We say it is 
a natural course, but we do not say 
it is either a right or an inevitable 
one. The saddest thought that enters 
the mind of the philosophic. historian 
is’ to observe how ceaselessly the 
Progress of humanity ever brings the 
vace face to face with new evils,— 
how the dawn of Light ever brings 
new shadows,—and how. mankind, 
taught by suffering, no sooner aban- 
don one class of errors than they 
stumble afresh into others of a dif- 
ferent kind. The whole world has 
no sadder truth than. this. How it 
chills with despair. the heart, and 
shakes to its deep centre the faith of 
these. who, yearning to. their kind, 
and knowing that the world’s history 
is-but God’s plan, yet seek in vain 
for some bright star of the future— 
for some clear path along which the 
race may advance indefinitely, with 
no check, towards the goal of miilen- 
nial happiness which the heart: be- 
lieves vaguely and Revelation de- 
dares! But progress and decay, in 
the moral world, happily own no Sel 
of! union ‘save: that .created by our 
own ‘foolishness: When a certain 
regime of affairs has long continued, 
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its faults, owing to the. sufferin they 
entail, impress us more than its ex. 
cellences,—and in reacting against the 
former we generally sacrifice the 
latter also. The new evils thus aris- 
ing for long escape observation ; and 
even when they have begun to make 
themselves much felt, danger. is so 
little apprehended in that quarter, 
that their effects are generally attri- 
buted to other causes than the real 
ones. We bélieve that this is very 
much the case in the present instance. 
Impressed with the immense adyan- 
tages arising from manufactures and 
town-life generally, we are forgetting 
the other side of the question. We are 
giving to our civilization a one-sided 
development. ‘The “progress of the 
age” is entirely of an urban charac- 
ter; and if. we men of progress do 
not change our carriage, or “ shunt 
off” into another line, we shall arrive 
in due time, as a terminus, at an age 
of monster cities and deserted fields, 
—when we shall have abandoned the 
healthy and _permanently-enriching 
pursuits of agriculture for those of 
Commerce, which may pass from us 
as it has done from Tyre, Egypt, 
Venice, Holland, and many another 
before us,—and those of fluctuating 
Manufactures, which debilitate and 
pauperise the many almost as much 
as they enrich the few. 

We have said that the main danger 
of the change that is going on amongst 
us, is its naturalness. J alse: theories 
have helped it, and the love of adding 
acre to acre has intensified it; yet. the 
error was to be expected. Civilisation 
breeds Capital and the Division of 
Labour, and these twin-offspring of 
progress. ever tend io produce the 
centralisation of man in vast foci of 
industry. Individual labour, or small 
establishments, cannot compete with 
the monster ones which capital erects 
in the towns. Hence domestic manu- 
factures' and the tiny trades of rural 
towns die out, especially when rail- 
ways have annihilated. distance, and 
opened the whole country to the goods 
of the urban capitalists. ‘Thus a cer- 
tain amount of employment.is taken 
away from the rural population; and, 
if no fresh industrial openings are afford- 
ed them in the country, they are forced 
to ebb off the face of the land into the 
towns, there to swell the very monster 
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trades and factories which have de- 
stroyedthem. Thus every influx of the 
ifpoverished rural population is but 
the precursor of further rural impover- 
ishment and depopulation. And so the 
fearful work of centralisation goes on 
—the towns growing more and more 
plethorie as the country declines. 
Observe the exemplification of this 
in our own islands. Down to the be- 
ginning of the present century, the 
rural population manufactured for 
themselves. The cottars not only 
grew their own flax and wool, but 
spun, wove, and clad themselves in 
them. Countless small mills and 
kilns by the burnsides, and numerous 
village-breweries, supplied the peasan- 
try with food and drink, their oatmeal 
and whisky; while the greater part 
of their household furnishings were 
made in the village. Now, matters are 
totally changed. Every description of 
handicraft or manufacture is removed 
to the towns. A shrewd but anony- 
thous writer, who signs’ himself “A 
Mid-Lothian Farmer,” thus comments 
on the change: “You may travel 
the length of the Lothians without 
seeing a spot of flax; whereas at one 
time every labourer conditioned to 
have so much of it as part of his 
wages; and the birr of the spinning- 
wheel or sound of the shuttle is heard 
no more; the din of the waulk and the 
lint-mill disturbs no one; and, save 
for the local demand for oatmeal, 
the “milling trade is coneentrated in 
the hands of large mill-owners in the 
towns. There is searcely such a place 
as a village-brewery now. ‘The brew- 
ers and their men have betaken them- 
selves to the towns. Even the tailors 
and cobblers feel the effects of the 
town-competition ; for enter any small 
market-place or large village, and, 
dangling from the shop-doors, are to 
be seen ready-made clothes, boots, and 
shoes. The period, in fact, seems fast 
hastening on when the whole of the 
wants of the labouring population, 
save what the soil produces to their 
hands, will be supplied by the towns. 
As to agriculture itself,—formerly 
the village wright and blacksmith fur- 
nished the whole of the implements 
required. But now the steam-engine 
iron-castings, spades, shovels, 
chains, ropes, sacks, come from the 
towns; the linseed and rape-cakes 
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from the sea-ports; so do the guano 
and the artificial manures; and seeds 
are supplied by merchants in” the 
towns. Railways, also, have dimi- 
nished the number of the rural popu- 
lation,—the stations not making up for 
the inns shut up, or the carriages su- 
perseded, or hostlers, waiters, and 
strappers driven away.” 

The great obstacle to progress in 
early States is the sparseness of popu- 
lation, and- the purely agricultural 
pursuits of the people. The first step 
in civilisation is the founding of cities, 
and the commencement of commerce, 
As commerce increases, cities grow ; 
while agriculture receives a great im- 
petus, alike from commerce, which 
exchanges its surplus for the goods of 
other lands, and from’ the urban. po- 
pulation, who, maintaining themselves. 
by other oceupations, are just so many; 
new customers for the farmer. But. 
as commerce—sustained by, and in. 
turn sustaining agriculture — brings- 
wealth into the country, a third phase: 
of the national life commences; and: 
the capitalists, no longer content. to. 


“purchase articles from other countries,. 


begin to manufacture them for them-- 
selves. This era once fairly estas 
blished, a depopulation of the raral. 
districts (as we have shown above); 
is apt to ensue. “If such a depopula- 
tion do not ensue, it promises an: 
eternity of duration to the State ; for it. 
shows that the relation of the rural- 
population to the soil is just, stable,. 
and attractive—and that. therefore 
civilisation is not likely to assume a 
pernicious one-sided development, by. 
the sacrifice of the all-parent Agricul- 
ture to the less stable and healthy. pur-- 
suits of manufactures and town-life. 
The age of great cities is ever a 
perilous one for civilisation. It is the 
fatal plethora that precedes corrup- 
tion and decay. The phenomenon has. 
been witnessed in the past; and may. 
be realised again in-the future. It.is. 
hard, through the veil of remote ages,. 
to ascertain with certainty the real 
inner causes which worked the ruin; 
of Egypt, Assyria, and the old pri-- 
meval empires of the world; but, the: 
history of one far greater than. they 
lies clearly before us, and in it:.we see- 
a warning for all:times. It was the- 
death of its rural’ population that pro-. 
duced: the. fall of Italy. Rome hed 
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become the plethoric head of a lifeless 
trunk, and had not'a hand to lift in 
defence when the peasant hordes of 
Alaric came knocking at its gates. 
But it was not a mere city, great as 
that city was, that fell thus. The fall 
of Rome typified the death of that last 
and greatest of Pagan civilisations. 
The same cause that wrought the ruin 
of Italy, produced, it seems to us, the 
fall of the whole old Roman world. 
It is the natural death of so-called 
“ over-civilisation.” For many cen- 
turies the Roman world, spreading 
around the Mediterranean Sea as 
around an inland lake, had formed 
a vast whole, linked together in all its 
parts by commerce, and enjoying, un- 
der the protecting sword of the Cesars, 
a peace so stable and enduring that 
Gibbon regards those centuries as the 
happiest the world has seen. But 
gradually, from causes which we have 
shown at work among ourselves, po- 
pulation ebbed from the rural districts, 
:and gathered in fermenting and en- 
feebled masses in the cities—where 
great riches in a few coexisted with 
grinding poverty in the masses, and 
the military spirit died out in the lat- 
‘ter, not more from physical enfeeble- 
‘ment than from the feeling that they 
‘had nothing to fight for, nothing to 
‘lose! The Roman Civilisation, in its 
last phase, gathered into vast urban 
centres, where the arts, luxury, and in- 
tellect still flourished,but from which all 
robust strength was gone, and which, 
-onee prostrated before the Saracen, 
the Turk, or the Northman, never 
made even an effort to rise again. So 
perished the Roman world, the Roman 
-civilisation ; and whenever any civili- 
sation dies a natural death, it will ex- 
pire in the same manner. M. Sismondi 
-some years ago expressed a fear that 
Europe (he meant its western and 
southern States,) owing to the gra- 
dual decrease of its rural popula- 
tion, had entered upon a period of de- 
-eline and fall. Means of regeneration, 
itseems to us, are open to Europe which 
were not possessed to the same extent 
‘by the Roman world; but clearly, if 
‘Sismondi’s dogma be applicable to any 
-one country more than to another, 
‘that country is our own,—for nowhere 
iin Europe has the rural population so 
sgreatly diminished, urban life so rapid- 
dy increased, or excessive division of 
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labour so much impaired the bodily 
and mental robustness of the people, 
The culminating point of a nation's 
decline is evidently still far distant 
from us; but there are precursor evils 
whose advent it is not difficult to dis- 
cern. An excessive urban population 
is fraught with great political peril 
to the State. In old States, Town and 
Country constitute the opposite poles 
of the political world. The former is 
as innovating as the latter is conserva- 
tive. Acute, theoretical, and fault. 
finding, the intellect of towns is in 
striking contrast to the slow-moving, 
easily contented, yet generally sen- 
sible judgment of the country. The 
two, therefore, naturally balance one 
another ; and as, when either is plain- 
ly in the right, it always finds support 
from a section of the other, the course 
of legislation moves steadily and cau- 
tiously onward. But in the British 
Islands we are now approaching a 
period when this balance will be de- 
stroyed, and legislation, falling wholly 
into the possession of the towns, will 
become one-sided in character and 
reckless in speed,—hurrying along the 
State like a machine that has lost its 
balance-wheel—a railway-car without 
its driver. Let it be recollected, too, 
that it isin the rural population of a 
country that Order, that prime bless- 
ing of society, finds its main support 
and most steady defenders; whereas 
the masses in towns—the classes dan- 
gereuses of French writers—ever fend 
to discontent, unruliness, and, in their 
poverty, to a disregard of the rights 
of property. These qualities are the 
results of their condition, and can 
never be eradicated. Look, for in- 
stance, at the example of France. 
Although the cities of that country 
have hardly reached half the propor- 
tions of ours, such is the excitable 
character of the people that the 
French urban population has again 
and again plunged the country into 
terrible convulsions. But for the con- 
servative and order-preserving spirit 
of the rural districts, Paris, Lyons, 
and Rouen would turn things upside 
down every ten years. Twice already 
(in 1830 and 1848) have the peasants 
of the provinces interposed to aid in 
repressing the revolutionary excesses 
of the terrible mob of the capital ; and, 
looking to the increased wide-awake- 
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ness of the rural population, and the 
apginented facilities of communication 
by means of railways and telegraph, 
we will hazard the prediction that 
the next time Paris makes a revo- 
lution (probably within the next fifteen 
or twenty years), the national guards 
of ‘the provinces, arrayed on the side 
of Order, will teach the bloody revo- 
lutionists of the capital a lesson, and 
at length make them feel that France 


is more powerful than Paris. But 
observe, the rural inhabitants of 
France amount to two-third the 
entire population,—ours bar oa 


half; there, the peasants are in most 
instances proprietors—in nearly all, 
tenants,—whereas ours are rarely even 
tenants, and in almost all cases mere 
hirelings on the soil they cultivate. 
Had our people the temperament of 
the French, our liberty must ere this 
have been exchanged for the strong 
bridle of a despotism,—or a huge stand- 
ing army, eating up the vitals of the 
State, have been the sole preservative 
of order and property from the mighty 
mob of the towns. British phlegm 
stands all things,—‘‘ nec tamen consu- 
mebaiur !” Like asbestos, it seems to 
have the property of living cool and 
unharmed through conflagrations that 
consume all else. But do not let us 
try it too far, lest we meet, although 
not annihilation, disintegration,—lest 
society be dissolved, though its atoms 
remain. 

Civilisation in its decay returns, in 
the rural districts, to the condition 
from which it emerged... But its last 
state is worse than the first. Over- 
civilised Italy became what nascent 
Russia is now. A few immense pro- 
prietors, living in luxury in the towns, 
and drawing their revenues from a 
wilderness of serfs—that was the last 
state of Rome, and the present one 
of Russia: but in Russia they grow 
grain,—in falling Italy they reared 
only flocks; and hence the over- 
civi ised land became still more thinly 
peopled than the barbarous one. And 
80, what with deserted rural districts, 
and plethoric, corrupt, and pauperised 
towns, the Roman world fell—as a 
lesson to future ages. Our theory on 
this point is not an imperfect, one- 
sided one ; it applies to the States 
that have stood, as well as to those 
whieh have fallen. A purely urban civi- 
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lisation, and the reign of great. cities, 
is ever insecure, and tends to destrue- 
tion, from external foe acting™upon 
corruption and disorder within. The 
old empires of India, Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, and Rome have passed away— 
vanished utterly from the face of the 
earth. 


pre-eminently the empire of cottars, 
of small holdings, of tillers of the 
ground. Agriculture there is the main- 
stay of the State; sheep and cattle aro 
almost proscribed, large properties 
are rare, and the whole face of the 
immense territory is covered with five 
or ten acre farms, cultivated with a 
skill and care that might claim appro- 
bation even from Mr. Stephens. Great 
cities there are in China; the division 
of labour is carried in many ‘pursuits 
as’ far as it is here,—sometimes 
further ; and luxury finds no want 
of delicacies. But these things are 
all balanced, and more than balanced, 
by the immense numbers of the sturdy, 
simple-living, order-loving, rural po- 
pulation—face to face with whom the 
dangerous mob of Pekin and the un- 
ruly one of Canton are perfectly im- 
potent to affect the fortunes of the 
State. It is a Jand-tax (or rent to 
the State) upon these countless small 
holdings that constitutes the chief 
portion of the imperial revenue ; and 
out of this revenue are defrayed the 
expenses of a vast system of national 
Education, in comparison with which 


_even that of the United States is frag- 


mentary——which to.cottar and artisan 
alike, brings home the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and practical morals 
—and from whose higher schools and 
colleges, rising in numerous grada- 
tions, are selected by competition the 
men who are destined to fill tho 
myriad posts in the civil service of 
China. For four thousand years— 
for thrice the length of mighty Rome’s: 
duration—has this empire of cottara: 
stood, changing its dynasty about 
once in three centuries, as the reign-. 
ing family grows effete, but Society 
and the State remaining ever the 
same. And so it will last. The- 
rights of property are in every heart.. 
The guardians of an Order whichis. 
founded on Justice are overpoweringly 
in the ascendant; and so far as: human 


judgment, enlightened by a study of: 


One empire only of the- 
primeval world still endures—China, , 
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the past, can discern, this Empire, in 
chargcter standing alone in the world, 
is destined yet to endure for indefinite 
ages.* 

The evil change which is taking 
place in our own population is not the 
result of evil intention. In some re- 
spects it is a change which was almost 
sure to supervene with the progress of 
civilisation, if the nation and its 
leaders were not on the outlook to 
prevent it. In other respects, and 
chiefly, it has been the work of error 
—of False Theories. Alas, how many 
a mile on the road to ruin have nations 
been hurried by the false speculations 
of those who assume to guide their 
course! Never was there a greater 
or more practical intellect than that 
of the first Napoleon, and we do not 
think his usual discernment failed him 
when he said—“Give these ‘ political 
economists’ an empire of granite, and 
they will reduce it to powder.” The 
history of France bears witness to the 
general justiee of the remark, and the 
recent history of our own country fur- 
nishes additional illustration. Adam 
Smith was a man of sense; but how 
many crotchet-mongers have affected 
to wear his mantle! The fundamental 
error of this pestiferous sect is, that 
they are profoundly insensible to moral 
causes. Rapt in contemplation of 
material agencies, they are blind to 
the potency of moral influences, which, 
in truth, are the prime movers to hu- 
man action. Such men are as bad 
judges of human nature as mathema- 
ticians are of evidenve,—both of these 
parties can judge well of what is 
material and definite ; but of the moral, 
the indefinite, and the fluctuating ele- 
ments, which constitute one-half of hu- 
man nature, they can form no correct 
appreciation. 

It is the Large-Farm theory of these 
doctrinaires that has done so much to 
produce the depopulation of our rural 
districts. A very fatal heresy for a 
country in the condition, and at the 
particular life-period of ours. Granted 
‘that large farms produce more surplus 
‘wealth than small ones—and that such 
‘surplus wealth is exceedingly valuable 
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for breeding more wealth of thesame 
kind, or for advancing civilisation by a)- 
lowing of a large national expenditure 
upon literature, the arts, and luxury,— 
or even asa reserve from which the 
State may draw heavily in times of 
need. We readily grant all this,—for 
what we aim at is not special pleading, 
but an exposition of the truth. But do 
these, as the economists seem to con- 
sider, embrace all that is necessary to 
a nation’s wellbeing? Far from it. 
The production of surplus or concen- 
tra ealth, in some advanced stages 
of sOtiety, is much less to be attended 
to than a proper diffusion of wealth. 
Old societies ever tend to produce 
great wealth in a few, and great 
poverty in the many,—and this is the 
rock ahead which our own country 
must steer clear of. The economists 
overlook this. They do not perceive 
that what is good in one stage of na- 
tional development, may become bad, 
because in excess, in another. It is 
a good thing to inculcate economy 
upon a youth,—it is seldom desirable 
to preach it to octogenarians. Any 
one may see that whatever bethe 
matter with England, it is not the 
want of surplus wealth, We have 
surplus wealth equal to that of any 
other two nations in the world,—and 
what is more, the whole tendency of 
things amongst us is, to produce this 
kind of wealth every year in still greater 
abundance. Capital has a rare.frue- 
tifying power—it increases in a com- 
pound ratio. It will always hold its 
own against labour ; and hence it ever 
tends to concentrate itself more and 
more in few hands. ‘This power, we 
say, is in full foree amongst us,—it will 
continue to operate under any circum- 
stances,—and, we fear, under any 
that are practicable in this country, 
it will still operate too powerfully for 
the general wellbeing of the commu- 
nity, and the lasting interests of the 
State. 

What we need to attend to, then, 
is not the production of surplus wealth, 
—that takes care of itself,—but rather 
a right diffusion of wealth.+ In truth, 
a real shortsightedness is involved in 





* For detailed corroboration of these statements see the articles on China in 
‘the numbers of this Magazine for January and May, 1854,—also “ Agriculture in 
China” in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for January, 1851. 

+ “ When we look at a regiment,” says Hugh Miller, “ we must ask not only what 
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this preaching up of “surplus wealth” 
asthe prime good. For how does the 
ease stand in regard to the general 
community? The only way to pro- 
duce surplus wealth is to concentrate 
it in few hands—that is indisputable. 
Well, then, in what state do you leave 
the masses? You achieve this surplus 
wealth by extinguishing small trades 
and small farms, and by concentrating 
all commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture in as few hands as_ possible. 
By so doing, you tend to extinguish 
the independent position andgginde- 
pendent spirit of the masses, who can 
no longer rise in the world, and, losing 
the power of -self-action, tend to be- 
come dependent upon the fluctuations 
of a few great businesses in towns, 
—or of large farms in the country, 
ever tending to become more pastoral 
and deserted. The result is, that be- 
tween these two causes— between the 
great fluctuations of trade in towns 
and the gradual thinning of the rural 
districts—we have produced, either 
permanently or at intervals, vast 


m of pauperism, which not only 
waa the foundations of order, but 


shortsighted economist !—tend 
to consume the very surplus wealth 
which out of their misery you have 
been seeking to create. Are the Poor- 
rates of the United Kingdom a trifle? 
are our Prison-rates a trifle? or is it 
a light thing, either in a political or 
philanthropic -point of view, to see 
such masses of squalid misery, reck- 
less poverty, and crime growing up in 
all our large cities? Coexistent with 
all the wealth, and charities, and 
luxuries of London, what misery! 
The very houseless there would form 
an army—so would the criminal 
population—so, in number, would the 
prostitutes ; while, so precarious and 
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artificial are some of the avocations 
plied in that mighty place, that. Mr. 
Mayhew states that “three wet days 
will bring the greater part of 30,000 
people to the brink of starvation !” 
What a Babylon! Is there no dan- 
ger for the future, think you, in the 
growth, side by side, of such reck- 
less masses and so much wealth? 
Washington wisely fixed the capi- 
tal of his infant Republic in a spot 
where the growth of a large city was 
impossible, and so freed the Ame- 
rican Legislature from the imme- 
diate pressure of the masses. The 
British Legislature is not so happily 
situated,—and the French Govern- 
ment has to redeem its weakness in 
this respect by a standing army in 
Paris. Looking at the overgrown di- 
mensions of London, on the one hand, 
and the gradual diminution of the order- 
ly and conservative rural population 
on the other, it is impossible to forget 
that the Roman mob was for long a 
power in the State, or to dismiss the 
apprehension that their extortionate 
cry for “ panem et circenses !” may yet 
in future ages be heard from the moa- 
ster mob of the English metropolis. 
Small holdings, especially when the 
tenant is also proprietor, benefit a 
country in many ways. It is indis- 
putable that they produce more than 
the large-farm system; and hence, 
the produce being divided among 
many, they can support a greater 
population in greater comfort and in- 
dependence than is possible under the 
other system. No slight advantage 
this, in the present times. It ap- 
pears, also, that small holdings often 
pay a higher rent than a single large 
farm of the same extent,—so that, in 
a pecuniary point of view, our proprie- 
tors would be rather gainers than 





is the condition of these young men, but what is the condition of their wives, their 
children, and their aged parents? Muster the whole on parade, let us inspect the 
whole, and then we shall be able to form an opinion as to the success of the system. 
And so also, when Mr. M‘Culloch tells us to look at the success of our large proper- 
ties and large farms,—let us look at the whole population,—let us look at the fact, 
that at the very moment of his writing, about every tenth person in England was a 
pauper,—let us look at our prisons, our poor laws, out union workhouses, our poi- 
sonings for the sake of burial fees, our emigration, as if our people were flying like 
rats, helter skelter from a drowning ship. Let ussum up the Waste, and then per- 
haps we should find that our boasted system of social distribution was no more suc- 
cessful than the muster of one regiment, where we should find on the one hand, 
order and competence ; on the other, rags and tatters, wives abandoned, parents 
neglected, children left to the hazard of casual charity, and too often a dark sha- 

w of vice and wretchedness following in the train of our vaunted institutions.” 
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losers by adopting the system. True, 
it- would cost them more care and 
providence in the management of their 
properties, than under the wholesale 
large-farm system; but men who, 
like Mr. Dempster of Skibo, are intent 
to fulfil the duties of their station, 
will find themselves amply recom- 
pensed, and placed in a prouder and 
more influential position, by being the 
ehief and honoured guardians of a 
population of thriving small tenants, 
filling up the interstices of larger 
farms, than by being lords of desert 
pasture-ranges, or of a few monster 
farms worked by hirelings. In truth, 
a reaction in this respect must soon 
set in. The large-farm system is a 
mere transition-period in the progress 
of agriculture. You cannot have 
“high farming” with a thin popula- 
tion. The more you weed, and drain, 
and harrow, the more hands you must 
have to do it. Already our farmers 
feel this want. For the last two years 
they have hardly been able to find 
hands enough to cut down the crops, 
and the rate of wages has been exor- 
bitant. The work, too, is worse done 
now than of old. The vagrant popu- 
lation from which the farmers now 
draw .so large a proportion of their 
labourers, are far inferior in skill to 
those who used to be bred to the 
work. Large farms, too, won’t do 
with high farming. Let a young 
farmer consult Henry Stephens, and 
his first advice will be, “ Don’t take 
too much land.” Large farms take 
too much capital to work them proper- 
ly, and every farm imperfectly worked 
is so much loss to the nation. 

If we wish to do justice to our 
country, and develop the resources of 
the soil in the same way as we have 
developed our commerce and manu- 
factures, we must have a more nume- 
rous rural population——both as an 
end and a means. As a means,—be- 
eause you never can have really high 
cultivation, no more than great manu- 
factures, without a numerous popula- 
tion ; as an end,—because a nume- 
rous population, existing in comfort, is 
the country’s best strength and most 
reasonable pride. Both of these ob- 
jects are quite attainable in this 
country. Hear what that acute ob- 
server, Mr. Laing says. First, as to 
the possible increase of our rural 
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population. An estate of tixteen 
hundred acres in Seotland, divided 
into eight farms, will employ labour 
equivalent to that of eighty people all 
the year round; but, says Mr. Laing, 
under another system every acre 
might have its man. For example :— 


“Take under your eye a space of land 
in Flanders, that you judge to be about 
1600 acres. Walk over it, examine it, 
Every foot of the land is cultivated, 
dug with the spade or hoe where 
horse and plough cannot work, and all is 
in er@p, or in preparation for crop. In 
our best-farmed districts there are cor- 
ners and patches in every field lying 
waste and uncultivated, because the 
large rent-paying farmers cannot afford 
labour, superintendence, and manure, 
for such minute portions of land and gar- 
denlike work as the owner of a small 
piece of land can bestow on every cor- 
ner and spot of his own property. Here 
the whole 1600 must be in garden-farms 
of five or six acres; and it is evident that 
in the amount of produce from the land, 
in the crops of rye, wheat, barley, rape, 
clover, lucern, and flax for clothing ma- 
terial, which are the usual er @ 
1600 acres, under such ciel 
surpass the 1600 acres under large-farm 
cultivation, as much as a kitchen-garden 
surpasses in productiveness a common 
field. On the 1600 acres here in Flan- 
ders or Belgium, instead of the eight 
farmers with their eighty farm-servants, 
there will be from 800 to 820 families, 
or from 1400 to 1600 individuals, each 
family working its own piece of land; 
and with some property in cows, sheep, 
pigs, utensils, and’ other stock in pro- 
portion to their land, and with constant 
employment and secure subsistence 02 
their own little estates.” 

Or, again, as to the superior fer- 
tility attainable by small holdings. 
Pay a visit to Flanders, Holstein, the 
Palatinate, or some of the northern 
provinces of France, and you will see 
that, despite the boorish look of the 
owners and the clumsiness of their im- 
plements, crops are produced there 
which in excellence you will search for 
in vain on this side the Channel. Speak- 
ing of Flanders, Mr. Laing says :— 

“The clean state of the crops here— 
not a weed in a mile of country, for at 
are all hand-weeded out of the lan 
and applied for fodder or manure—the 
eareful digging of every corner which 
the plough cannot reach—the headlands 
and ditch-slopes, down to the water 
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edge, and even the. circle round sin- 

J¢ trees close up to the stem, being all 
dug, and under crop of some kind— 
show that the stock of people, to do all 
this minute hand-work, must be very 
much greater than the land employs 
with us. The rent-paying farmer, on a 
nineteen years’ lease, could not afford 
eighteen pence or two-shillings a-day of 
wages for doing such work, because it 
never could make him any adequate re- 
turn. But to the owner of the soil it is 
worth doing such work by his own and 
his family’s labour at odd hours, be- 
cause it is adding to the perpetual fer- 
tility and value of hisown property. . 
. - + His piece of land to him is his 
savings-bank, in which the value of his 
labour is hoarded up, to be repaid him 
at a future day, and secured to his 
family after him,” 

A more recent, but anonymous 
writer, whose prepossessions were in 
favour of the large-farm system, thus 
bears testimony to the evidence of 
the cottar-system in France :— 

“ As the valley of the Seine is reached 
before the town of Rouen is seen, and as 
the high lands on both sides of this val- 
ley-are cultivated up to near the sum- 

S the small patches occupied by the 
respective crops give a very curious ap- 
pearance to the country. The division 
of land is carried to nearly its utmost 
limit, especially near to towns and vil- 
lages, and exhibits a desire to cultivate 
the soil which can searcely be under- 
stood in England, where other objects 
of pursuit for the enterprising are more 
open than in France. Still it is due to 
state that, where a peasantry are to 


be seen in the fields, whether tending . 


their single cow or labouring the soil, 
they wear an air of contentment and 
unwearied industry arguing well for the 
individual happiness of the population. 
Fences in such districts are all but un- 
known. The divisions are marked by 
stones partly visible. These are inserted 
by the authorities, and while pains and 
earabeer await the disturber of such 


andmarks, public opinion—astill strong-_ 


er check—brands the man who dares 
to violate these outlines of property.” 
Almost nothing of this kind, we re- 
gret to say, is to be found in our own 
country,—save in the exceptional 
petee of the immediate vicinity of 
onden. There, indeed, we have a 
striking exemplification of the pro- 
fitableness of the petite culture, and of 
the dense population it is capable of 
supporting. As we approach, from 
whatever quarter, the suburbs of that 
monster city, large farms disappear, 
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and the fields give place to hedgeless 
gardens, in which, to use the phrase 
of Washington Irving, “the furrows 
seem finished rather with the pencil 
than the plough.” Acre after aere 
flashes with hand-glasses, streaks of 
verdure are ruled in close parallel 
lines across the soil with mathemati- 
cal precision, interspersed here and 
there with patches as sharp cut at the 
edges as though they were pieces of 
green baize. In these far-famed 
market-gardens, manure and spade- 
husbandry compensate for lack of 
space, and four and sometimes five 
crops are extracted from the land in 
the course of the year! A recent 
writer in the Quarterly Review 
says :— 

“The care and attention bestowed by 
the market-gardeners is incredible to 
those who have not witnessed it. Every 
inch of ground is taken advantage of— 
cultivation runs between the fruit- 
trees; storming-parties of cabbages 
and cauliflowers swarm up to the very 
trunks of apple-trees; raspberry bushes 
are surrounded and cut off by young 
seedlings. If you see an acre of celery 
growing in ridges, be sure that, on a 
narrow inspection, you will find long 
files of young peas picking their way 
along the furrows. Everything flourish- 
es here except weeds, and you may go 
over a 150-acre piece of ground without 
discovering a single one. . But 
the very high state of cultivation in the 
metropolitan market-gardens necessi- 
tates the employment of a large amount 
of labour; and it is supposed that no 
less than 35,000 persons are engaged in 
the service of filling the vegetable and 
dessert dishes of the metropolis. This 
estimate leaves out those in the pro- 
vinces and on the Continent, which 
would, we doubt not, nearly double the 
calculation, and show a troop of men 
and women as large as the Allied army 
now acting in the East.” 

This, as we have said, is an excep- 
tional case. We cannot have a Lon- 
don everywhere to stimulate such 
painstaking production. But in many 
parts of the Continent, as formerly 
in our own islands, there exists .a 
talisman which supersedes the pre- 
sence of great cities, and replaces the 
external stimulus by one within. The 
secret of the marvellous industry that 
has converted the barren sands of 
Flanders, the scantily-covered rocks 
of the Tyrol, the acres of the Black 
Forest, of Holstein, and of Northern 
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France, into blooming fields of amaz- 
ing fertility, is the sense of Property. 
It has been accomplished by what we 
may call spontaneous, in opposition 
to hired, labour. When the labourer 
is himself the owner of the soil, work 
assumes a different aspect,—the spade 
goes deeper, the scythe takes a wider 
sweep, and the muscles lift a heavier 
burden. It would be a good thing 
for Britain if there were more of this 
class amongst us,—a class at once 
enriching the soil, strengthening the 
fabric of society, increasing the 
healthy population of the country, 
and rearing their children in regular 
habits of rural industry from their 
earliest years. In any case, it is in- 
dispensable that small holdings on 
lease should be multiplied. And as 
fragmentary instances of what these 
can accomplish, read (in the Quarterly 
Review for July 1829) how Thomas 
Rook did his hired work regularly, and 
yet made £30 a-year out of a little bit 
of land; and how Richard Thompson 
kept two pigs and a Scotch cow on an 
acre and a quarter, worth, when he got 
it, only five shillings per acre of rent; 
and how the widow Hasketon brought 
up her fourteen children, and saved 
them from the degradation of the par- 
ish, by being allowed to retain as much 
land as kept her two cows;—and 
mark, on the other hand, how poor 
rates and degradation have always 
followed the severance of the peasan- 
try from the soil. 


We believe we have already suffi-. 


ciently demonstrated the desirableness, 
alike in a political, social, and patrio- 
tic point of view, of not only check- 
ing the alarming decrease of our rural 

opulation, but of sedulously recruit- 
ing its numbers. Before conclud- 
ing, however, let us fortify our posi- 
tion, as well as remove the silly but 
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too general depreciation of the pea- 
santry in comparison with urbay 
labouring-classes, by quotations which, 
we think, will suffice to put the ques- 
tion in its true light, Sir John 
M‘Neill—who has had ample oppor- 
tunities of testing the truth both at 
home and among our soldiers in the 
Crimea—in his recent address at tho 
opening of the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Institution, gave utterance to the 
following very striking remarks :— 
“The minute division of labour, which 
is a result of high civilisation, has a ten- 
dency to carry men back to a condition 
analogous in some respects to a state of 
primitive barbarism. That kind of help- 
lessness in our soldiers to which I have 
referred, arises from the similar belp- 
lessness of the classes of our population 
which furnish the recruits, The minute 
division of labour in a highly civilised 
community reduces the individuals of 
whom it is composed to g condition as 
helpless, whenever they Bre separated 
from it and thrown upon their own 
resources, as if the arts of civilised life 
had not yet been invented. But that 
is not its most important influence. 
This restriction of a man’s daily o¢cu- 
pation to what may be truly described 
as the production of the fractional part 
of a unit, must have a tendency to nar- 
row and cramp his intellect, and prevent 
him from acquiring versatility of mind 
and variety of ideas, unless active and 
efficient educational measures are em- 
ployed to counteract the effect of his 
ordinary occupation, and to expand his 
mind. Consider the condition of a 
person employed in®epeating, day after 
day, the same mechanical process of mae 
king the head or the point of a pin, or 
joining the broken threads of bobbins— 
passing every day along the same street 
tothe same workshop or factory—where 
the range of observation is confined for 
suceessive weeks and months, or even 
years, to the same unvarying objects.* 
* On the other hand, ashepherd on the 





* A correspondent of the Times, in reference to these statements of Sir John 





MWNeill’s, claims exemption on behalf of the artisans of Sheffield; and the 
reason which he gives for the “greater general expertness” of these workmen, 
strikingly corroborates the truth of Sir John’s opinions, and of our own general 
statements. His explanation is as follows:—‘“ Sheffield is surrounded on 
nearly all sides by hundreds of garden allotments, from 500 yards, or less in ex- 


tent, upwards, These are in great part cultivated by artisans. Here they 
spend some hours almost every summer day. They generally have a sum 
mer-house or tool-house of their own erection, constructed with degrees of soli- 
dity varying with the means or energies of the proprietor. In many cases they 
sink a well and rig a windlass, or put down steps, to reach the water. They 
plant fences, make doors, fix iocks and fastenings, pitch or macadamise walks, 
set edgestones, erect seats, and, in short, make a practical acquaintance with the 
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hill-side may be unable to read a print- 
ed page, but the phenomena of nature 
«fe continually before him. Every 
change in the face of heaven or on the 
surface of the earth is an object of his 
éareful contemplation. He watches the 
continual succession of regeneration and 
decay—the instincts and habits of all 
living things attract his attention— 
it is his business to notice the variety 
of plants that clothe the earth, and to 
know their seasons—he has learned 
orally the great truths of revelation, 
and during his solitary night-watches 
recognises in the starry firmament God’s 
mighty handiwork, asthe Chaldean shep- 
herds did of old. In the lonely glen, the 
thunder, as it were the voice of Heaven, 
awes his soul to reverence—the light- 
ning and the tempest, the cataract or 
the crash of the ocean-wave that makes 
the rocks tremble under his feet, teach 
him the feebleness of man and of his 
works. In the unvarying succession of 
the seasons, he acknowledges the guid- 
ance of Him @ho set the sun to rule by 
day and the moon by night. His depen- 
dence upon the course of nature—the 
seed-time and the harvest, the sunshine 
and the rain, over which he has no con- 
trol—teich him his dependence upon 
the bounty and goodness of that Being 
whose will and whose laws they obey. 
Speak to him, and if there be no sneer 
on your lip—if you be a man to whom 
he feels that he can open his heart with- 
out risk of ridieule—you will find that 
in his own simple and untutored way he 
has speculated upon the high mysteries 
of Nature, and tried to divine many of 
her laws. That man may be altogether 
illiterate, but who will venture to say 
that he is uneducated ?” 


Though he were unable either to 
read or write, says Mr. Laing, such a 
peasant has an educated mind,—a mind 
trained and disciplined in the school of 
nature,—trained also, let us add, in 
the moral qualities of patience, self-re- 
straint, and thought for the future. 
But in case the disciples of our modern 
“economists” should harden their 
hearts against the testimony of men 
not belonging to their own sect, let 
us give them an extract from old 
Adam Smith himself, who knew a 
great deal more of political economy 
than those who prate so much about 
it nowadays. Hear how emphatically 
he awards the palm to the rural Ja- 
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bourer, when compared with the cor- 
responding class in the towns :— 

“After what are called the fine arts and 
the liberal professions, however, there is, 
perhaps,no trade which requires so great 
a variety of knowledge and experience 
as farming. The innumerable volumes 
which have been written upon it in all 
languages, may satisfy us that amongst 
the wisest and most learned nations it 
has never been regarded as a matter 
very easily understood. And from all 
those volumes we shall in vain attempt 
to collect that knowledge of its various 
and complicated operations which is 
commonly possessed even by the com- 
mon farmer,—how contemptuously soever 
the very contemptible authors of some of 
them may sometimes affect to speak of 
him. There is scarce any common 
mechanic trade, on the contrary, of 
which all the operations may not be as 
completely and distinctly explained in 
a pamphlet of a very few pages as it is 
possible for words illustrated by figures 
to explain them. The direction of 
operations, besides, which must 
be varied with every change of the 
weather, as well as with many other 
accidents, requires much more judgment 
and discretion than that of those which 
are always the same, or very nearly the 
same. 

“Not only the art of the farmer, the 
general direction of the operations of 
husbandry, but many inferior branches 
of country labour, require much more 
skill and experience than the greater 
part of mechanic trades. The man who 
works upon brass and iron, works with 
instruments and upon materials of 
which the temper is always the same, 
or very nearly the same. But the man 
who ploughs the ground with a team of 
horses or oxen works with instruments 
of which the health, strength, and tem- 
per are very different upon different 
occasions. ‘The condition of the mate- 
rials which he works upon, toc, is as 
variable as that of the instruments 
which he works with, and both require 
to be managed with much judgment and 
discretion. The common ploughman, 
though generally regarded as the pattern 
of stupidity and ignorance, is seldom 
defective in this judgment and discretion. 
He is less accustomed, indeed, to social 
intercourse than the mechanic, who 
lives in a town. His voice and 
language are more uncouth, and more 
difficult to be understood by those who 
are not used to them. His understanding, 





tools of the Jabourer, mason, and carpenter; and, besides this, often obtain no 
inconsiderable skill in cooking a bit of dinner or snack, to save the time it would 


occupy to go home for it.” 
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however, being accustomed to consider 
& greater variety of objects, is generally 
much superior to that of the other, 
whose whole attention, from morning till 
night, is commonly oceupied in perform- 
ing one or two very simple operations. 
How much the lower ranks of people in 
the country are really superior to those of 
the town, +s well known to every man 
whom either business or curiosity has led 
to converse much with both.”* 


When such is the relative character 
of the urban and rural population, 
nothing at first sight appears more 
singular than that the favour of our 
legislators should have hitherto been 
almost entirely bestowed upon the 
former. But then, the urban classes 
are united and clamorous,—the rural 
are scattered and quiet. The former 
have already usurped the superior 
share in the legislation of the country, 
and it is the votes of the burgh Mem- 
bers that a Ministry is most desirous 
to secure. Hence a grievance in the 
towns is quickly remedied, and even 
imaginary urban grievances receive 
most respectful consideration. But 
alas for the country districts,—for 
the land—for the peasants! They 
are kept subject to their old difficul- 
ties, while all else goes free; and al- 
though depopulation goes on, and the 
hope of rising, or even of maintaining, 
their position, is under the present 
system taken from the peasantry and 
small tenants, our legislators coolly 
close their ears against complaints— 
on, the ground, forsooth, that certain 
would-be authorities in political 
science have imagined such a state of 
things to be the best! As if hardship 
and injustice to the many ever yet 
conduced to the security of the few,— 
as if a nation ever grew truly rich by 
the impoverishment of its producing- 
classes,—as if a country ever grew 
strong by the flight of its population ! 

Let it be clearly understood what 
we advocate. There is nothing uto- 
pian—nothing extreme in what we 
propose. Happily the course of 
things has not yet flowed so far in 
the wrong channel as to need other 
than simple remedies. Do not let it 
be said that we desire to see this 
country overspread exclusively. by 
small holdings. Even if we were to 
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desire it, the thing is impossible, °Ty 
this age of great capital’ and urban 
centralisation, there is as little fear SE 
our agriculture reverting simply to 
the cottar-system, as there is of the 
nation returning to bows and arrows, 
and the rude life of the chase. Let 
this reassure trembling speculators 
of the closet, who too seldom give 
their wits an airing to see how their 
theories work among the population 
for whom they prescribe. A mized 
sysiem 1s what we desire. Let small 
holdings and small properties interlace 
with the large farms and monster 
estates. Farmers would gain by this 
arrangement. Every year, as farming 
advances, more hands are required for 
the work, Draining, turnip-husband- 
ry, extra manuring, all require addi- 
tional workers; and these small hold- 
ings would form a reservoir of labour, 
from’ which at regular intervals—at 
the busy times of hay-muking, turnip- 
singling, or the grain harvest—a 
supply of skilled labourers would pour 
forth to supplement the ordinary corps 
of the furm. The peasants would 
benefit. These small lho'dings ever 
before their eyes would be a constant 
stimulus to exertion; they would 
furnish an inducement to save, an 
opportunity to rise, a home for the 
domestic virtues, a prospective asylum 
for their old age. And the cruel sight 
would no longer be seen of ploughmen, 
east off as hirelings when past their 
prime, wending their way, with every 
bit of manly feeling crushed out of 
them, into the towns—there, with 
their families, to swell the mob, and 
share in the pauperism of factory- 
life. 

The present system is a wrong to 
the peasants, a damper to the far- 
mers, 2 loss to the nation. “Tf 
any man retain land which he has not 
the power to improve,” said Lord 
Stanley lately, “and will not 
sell, he is a wrong-doer to the com- 
munity.” The remark is just. And 
there are too many proprietors at pre- 
sent, who go on adding field te field, 
and estate to estate—from a most 
mistaken pride of acreage—and yet 
cannot make those outlays, in con- 
junction with their tenants, which are 
necessary to the right cultivation of 





* Wealth of Nations, book i, chap, x. 
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the soijy and which never fail amply 
to. .cpay themselves. . Let no great 
proprietor allege that fresh purchases 
of land are necessary as.an investment 
for his surplus wealth,—or that wealth 
would be quite as profitably spent 
(and more so) in helping his tenants 
to improve the land he already has. 
To leave the fertility of thousands 
of acres only half developed, for the 
sake of adding neglected acres to those 
already neglected, is neither wise 
nor patriotic. It is, indeed, a wrong 
which law eannot touch, but it is an 
error which public opinion can en- 
lighten. But if Lord Stanley’s. re- 
mark be applicable to individuals, 
how much more applicable is it to the 
Legislature, which is the very foun- 
tain-head of the wrong? The Legis- 
lature has been kind enough to give 
us free trade in all kinds of foreign 
produce, yet it still keeps fettered the 
land, the prime producer at home. In 
a country like this, where the popula- 
tion is fast pressing upon the means 
of subsistence, it is neither right nor 
expedient to retain any of those laws, 
dues, or customs which impede the 
free cultivation of the soil_—which at 
once oppress the labouring-classes, 
and do injustice to the whole com- 
munity. A relaxation of the laws of 
entail would render proprietors more 
willing to make a proper outlay on 
their estates, and so at once lessen the 
amount of waste grounds, and render 
more fertile those already under culti- 
vation. But no reliance can be placed 
on such a measure for checking the 
apron of large properties; without a 
change of opinion, we fear it would 
only increase it. In the present con- 
dition of things, the abolition of entails 
would be quite as likely to throw the 
land into fewer hands as into more; 
because the great proprietors, who 
have large revenues or unlimited cre- 
dit, will often give more for the land 
than its actual mercantile worth; so 
that the estates of impoverished fami- 
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lies would, in many. cases, only be 
transferred to those already possessed 
of extensive domains. The offer of 
ten thousand pounds for a smali pro- 
perty that, was only worth five thou- 
sand, would be no difficulty to a lord 
or duke, who has perhaps a clear in- 
come of a hundred thousand a-year, 
and whose object is not to get money, 
but to get more land. If he can duly 
cultivate, or develop the resources of 
all that land, good and well; but if he 
cannot, let him leave it to others who 
can. A bad pride may counsel an 
opposite course, but his true interest 
is identical with that of the commu- 
nity. At present there are lying 
waste in the United Kingdom no less 
than fifteen million aeres, which are 
capable of improvement and cultiva- 
tion; while there are thousands of in- 
dividuals who would sooner invest 
their small capitals in land than in 
manufactures or the funds. What 
prevents this capital and these waste 
lands coming together, but, firstly, 
the pernicious land-mania of the great 
proprietors; and, secondly, the un- 
just burdens placed on the soil by 
the Legislature. Trade and commerce 
are free. A man has every facility 
for opening a shop, purchasing a fac- 
tory, or commencing to trade. He 
may easily buy the ship he trades with, 
the shop or the factory where he ear- 
ries on his business. But the land is 
shut against him. Who ever heard 
of a farmer being allowed to purchase 
the land which he cultivates? The 
very buying and selling of land is 
like nothing else. Corn, manuf&c- 
tures, everything, passes from hand 
to hand in the simplest manner pos- 
sible; but the transfer of land is 
shackled by technicalities and ex- 
penses, that make it evident that free- 
trade is a thing still monopolized by 
the towns. The simple processes in 
the Encumbered Estates Courts of Ire- 
land might well be made of wider ap- 
plication ;* and as to the extra burdens 





* In a recent letter to the Zimes (Nov. 19), Dr. Lessinger directs attention to the 
‘very simple, cheap, and well-tried method of conveying land that is adopted 
throughout Germany. He says:—“ All landed proprietors are registered, and 
their properties accurately, but briefly, described in public State records, easily 
accessible to any inquirers. In like manner, the names and claims of all mortga- 
gees upon the properties are registered in other public books. In case of sale or 
transfer, the parties concerned appear personally or by their attorneys before the 


registration authorities, and, the terms of the contract being duly inspected, the 
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upon land, we trust the Legislature 
will soon come to see that, in carry- 
ing out the principle of exempting raw 
produce from taxation, they have 
hitherto too much overlooked the 
greatest “raw material” of all—the 
soil itself. 

In conclusion, let us beg the great 
proprietors to give to this subject a 
serious attention. It is in their power 
to increase the rural depopulation,—it 
is in their power to check it. As we 
wrote long ago, “ people do not crowd 
into towns of their own choice. Give 
them their free will and the means of 
subsistence, and one and all of them 
will prefer the fresh air, and the sights 
and sounds of nature, to the stifling at- 
mosphere, the reeking filth, and the 
discordant cries of the city lanes and 
courts.” Give to peasants an induce- 
ment to stay on estates, and they will 
not migrate; give capital an opportu- 
nity to settle there, and it will come. 
Small holdings is what is wanted to se- 
cure the first object,—an abandonment 
of the passion for adding acre to acre 
is requisite for the second. If there 
be one quality more than another for 
which the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain are distinguished, it is the 
noble one ‘of self-sacrifice. Of late, 
by the abolition of the corn-laws, 
they have been well tried, and they 
have come out pure. If the present 
question, so momentous to the last- 
ing interests of Britain, required any 
sacrifice on their part, we doubt not it 
would be accorded. But no sacrifive 
is required ; the interests of the land- 
holders are peculiarly those of the 
country at large. Their regard for the 
raral population, though it have lost 
the warm ties of clanship that onee 
held lord and peasant in affectionate 
union, has never ceased,—we hope 
soon to see it manifest itself more un- 
mistakably. We hope soon to see 
a large increase of small holdings for 
the peasantry,—a freer opening for 
the growth of small proprietors. By 
so doing, the political power of the 
Land would be greatly increased. 
Property and Numbers are the real 
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elements of weight in the political 
scale, and it will not do to rely on the 
former alone. The Land has been 
slighted of late, its rights endanger. 
ed, because those interested’ in ‘il’ are 
few; but its rights would stand se- 
eure for all time were the proper- 
ties many, and the rural population 
interestéd in the land which they till. 
The Conservative Land-societies are 
doing some little good in this way ; 
but it is in a national, not in a 
political light, that we would now 
view their labours, and trust to see 
their efforts lead to wider results than 
those originally contemplated. No 
time more favourable than the present 
for commencing this re-peopling of 
our rural districts. Rents are high, 
prices are high,—both landlords and 
tenants are prospering. After a long 
depression, the Land enjoys a much. 
needed access of prosperity. Let it 
be turned to account. Let the land- 
ed proprietors add to their declining 
political weight by a timely accession 
to their numbers ;—let the farmers be 
benefited by having around them a 
population adequate to the increasing 
labour-wants of an advancing agricul- 
ture; let the peasantry benefit, by 
great inerease in the number of small 
holdings, which are just so many op- 
portunities for them to rise ‘in life, 
and to find asylums in their old age 
amidst the fields they had helped to till. 
Finally, let the Legislature set free 
the land by relieving it of its undue 
burdens. ‘They will be slow to do this 
as long as those ‘interested in the land 
are few,—they wilt do it at once if 
the demand become a national one. 
Here let us close. We cannot go 
back to the still larger question 
respecting the power, welfare, and 
stability of the empire as affected 
by the purely urban tendencies of 
the present regime; but, despite the 
many shortcomings of our exposition, 
we trust, for the sake of our coun- 
try, that these matters will not be 
overlooked by those who enjoy the 
high privilege of affecting, by direct 
action, the fortunes of the empire. 





name of the new proprietor, with the date of the transaction, is simply entered by 
the appointed officer under the name of the last one in the State register afore- 


said, and his claim is thenceforth legally secured against all future 
objection to ingenrtncing this easy and inexpensive plan into 
that it woul 
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practice here, 


render impossible a monstrous 


amount of complicated litigation, and still more monstrous lawyers’ bills.” 
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‘ 
DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN EAGLES, 


We have to mourn the death of a gifted contributor of twenty-five years’ 
standing, which took place on the 9th of the past month. The Rev. John 
Eagles, best known to many of our readers as the author of “'The Sketcher” 
papers, has passed from us at the ripe age of seventy-one, but in the full 
vigour of his singularly versatile genius, and the undiminished exercise of 
his intellectual activities. His bodily frame suddenly gave way under the 
pressure of a complaint which, with but slight external symptoms, had been 
for some time undermining his constitution; but, like that of the patriarch 
of old, his end came upon him with his eye undimmed, and his natural force 
unabated, 

That his years should have been cut short in the midst of a prolonged 
fruit-season, without passing under the oppression of wintry deerepitude, 
which, if he had been longer spared, would certainly at some time have 
ensued, may to some be an occasion of regret. Let us rather be thankful 
that so much has been granted, and not repine for the want of those supple- 
mentary years which are at best but a questionable boon to humanity, but 
which it certainly has no right to expect. As we must count the soldier 
happy, who, whatever may be his worth, dies full of strength and flushed 
with victory, because he passes through the dark gateway of the Unseen with 
dignity sustained to the end; so let us not complain that the Artist and the 
Man of Letters has passed from Time into Eternity with undarkened spirit 
and untarnished honours, It might have been otherwise, for instances to the 
contrary, no less painful than striking, have occurred. 

Checking, on these grounds, any feeling of impatience which may give to 
grief for the departed a complexion less saered than its proper one, we are led 
to. look back from the boundary of a life, the value of whose acts is enhanced 
by the limit. now assigned to their multiplication, in order that we may recall 
some points, in that course at the end of which we now stand. Mr. Eagles 
was not only himself an important contributor to this Magazine, but the 
son of a contributor, whose productions appeared under the signature of 
“ Athenzeus” in some of our older nunfbers. He was born at Bristol in 1784, 
and began his education in the school of Mr. Sayer, eminent as an antiquarian. 
He became a Wykehamist at twelve or thirteen, and passed from Winchester 
to Wadham College, Oxford, where he tookj his degree, and entered Holy 
Orders in the Church of England. His first curacy, which he held for twelve 
or fourteen years, was Halberton, in Devonshire, the Rev. Sydney Smith 
having been his rector for the last five years of this time. It is remarkable 
- that he was eut off while preparing a review of Sydney Smith’s Memoirs for 
the pages of this Magazine. He removed from Halberton to the’ euracy of 
Winford, near Bristol; but in the year 1841 relinquished this charge for a 
residence in or-near his native city, which continued till his death, His 
life, like those of many others of similar pursuits, appears to have been free 
from any very startling incidents, while it was fertile in mental. impressions, 
and at some periods active and busy beyond ordinary powers or opportunities. 
To us his literary character naturally assumes a prominent position. 

But his writings were chiefly the expression and interpretation of his thoughts 
and feelings as an artist. The bulk. of his papers were. written on subjects 
connected with painting. His contributions to the Magazine extend from 1831 
to the present time, his last paper being a review of Once upon a Time. But 
in 1833 and the two following years the admirable papers called. “ The 
Sketcher” appeared—a series made up of critiques on sehools and exhibitions 
of painting, descriptions of scenery, elueidations of the principles of art—all 
full of truth and beauty; pieces of poetry being judiciously introduced in 
such measure and manner as only to give piquancy to the prose; if indeed 
that be truly called prose which is but poetry unfettered by metre, a 
“linked” sweetness, long drawn out, “of luxuriant fancies and harmonious 


imagery.” 
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But he also wrote on subjects political, social, and purely literary, in a 
style changing from grave to gay, but in all its changes attractive. Many of 
his papers were written in the form of “ Letters to Eusebius”—a name which 
stands for that of an old and still surviving friend. All of them are distin. 
guished, not only by rare erudition and exquisite taste, but by a novelty of 
treatment and a racy humour, which, while it enforces respect for the author, 
opens a wide fund of interest and entretainment to the reader. A living and 
sparkling wit accompanies the course of his subject in every direction, playful 
and innocuous as summer lightning, occasionally breaking into stronger flashes 
of satire, too much tempered with charity to sting, but touching the salient 
points of our weaknesses, and making vulgarity and pretence ashamed, by 
simply throwing light upon them, An enthusiastic scholar, he made those 
immortal authors the teachers of his boyhood, the favourite companions of 
an age which perhaps alone is capable of fully appreciating them; and his 
mind showed itself, in all that he spoke, wrote, or did, thoroughly imbued 
with their spirit, but without the slightest tinge of pedantry. In this we may 
compare him: to a living author of nearly the same age as himself, and whose 
friendship he enjoyed—Walter Savage Landor. His translations of Homer’s 
Hymns are well known to many of our readers; and his happy illustrations 
of Horace, Catullus, and others of the ancient poets, are not easily to be 
forgotten. He was also the author of original poems of great merit, inspired 
by the classic models, and showing the capacities of the English language as 
a vehicle of antique modes of thought. 

No man has ever had a right to speak on the subject of Painfing with 
fuller knowledge, and on the strength of more practical experience ; for few 
amateurs, if any, have ever plied the brush with greater perseverance and 
success. Having formed his style principally on that of the great Italian 
masters of landscape-painting, as well as by studies pursued during travel in 
their glorious country, he painted English scenery with great truth, but ever 
in its best aspects. He had a rare faculty of seeing the latent picture in every 
form of nature, drawing out, as it were, the soul of the scene, and putting it 
on canvass by itself, apart from all vulgarising accidents. 

As a parochial clergyman, Mr. Eagles earned the respect of all who knew 
him, and was especially beloved by the poor, for the patient good-humour with 
which he attended to their wants, and interested himself in their occupations. 
But all that the world knows of such a man is trivial in the eyes of those 
who had the privilege of his friendship. When his countenance became 
animated in conversation, the great inte!lectual beauty with which it was 
endued became for the first time apparent. Then first was seen the full effect 
of his eloquent eyes, noble forehead, and most expressive mouth. His figure, 
though not very tall, was majestic, from the firmness of the bust, and the 
manner in which he carried bis head. Though of strongly pronounced 
opinions, a Tory of the old school in matters both of Church and State, he 
was able to count some of his staunchest private friends amongst the number 
of his political and polemical enemies; for all knew that in controversy he 
never exceeded the bounds of the most delicate courtesy. 

Of retiring habits, in consequence of a sensibility which shrunk into itself 
when exposed to assumption and intrusion, and thus begrudging the riches of 
his converse to general society, he was a charming companion to the few 
before whom he chose to unveil his mind, delighting especially, by illustration 
and argument, in drawing out the young, and leading the old back to youth 
again—teaching ever that Poetry is the fairest side of Truth, and Charity the 
highest law of action: above all, by living as an example of buoyancy of 
mind and freshness of feeling, at an advanced age, and thus unconsciously 
furnishing to any that might need it, one of the least fallacious proofs of the 
indestructibility of the soul. 
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